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‘“Bur AS WE WERE ALLOWED OF Gop f0 BE PUT IN TRUST WITH THE GOSPEL, EVEN 80 WE SPEAK, NOT AS PLEASING MEN, BUT GOD, WHICH TRIETH OUR HEARTS.” 
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 Ohe Judepndent. 


MORN. 
BY H. H. 


Ix what a strange bewilderment do we 
Awake each morn from C<>the brief night’s 
sleep. 
Our struggling consciousness doth grope and 
creep 
Tts slow way back, as if it could not free 
Itself from bonds unseen. Then memory 
Like sudden light, outflashes from its deep 
The joy or grief which it had last to keep 
For us; and by the joy or grief we see 
The new day dawneth like the yesterday ; 
» _ “We are unchanged ; our lifethe same we knew 
> Before. I-wonder if this is the way 
» We wake from Death’s short sleep, to struggle 
through = 
A brief bewilderment, and in dismay, 
Behold our life unto our old life true. 
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TWO VIEWS OF DUTY. 


BY WILLIAM W. PATTON, D.D, 


Rosert Sovuruey, the poet, in a letter to 
» his friend, Mr. Cottle, written from Lon- 
don, whither he had recently removed, 
makes this statement: ‘‘I have declined be- 
ing a meriber of a literary club, which 
meet atthe Chapter Coffee House, and of 
which I had been elected a member. Surely, 
a man does not do his duty who leaves his 
wife to evenings of solitude; and I feel duty 
and happiness to be inseparable. I am hap- 
pier at home than any other society can 
possibly make me.” There is something in 
these words that certainly makes a pleasant 
impression upon thé reader in favor of the 
man who wrote them. There is in them an 
intimation of tenderness, consitlerateness, 
domestic virtue, and personal refinement. 
We are ready to say that he was a kind hus- 
band and a thoughtful and loving father 
and that- the home life in that family was 
sweet and attractive. 

By the side of the preceding extract let 
us place another. Inthe widely-circulated 
“Life of Harlan Page,” in the chapter de- 
voted to the “prominent characteristics of 
his efforts for the salvation of men” we 
find it stated that “‘when the business of 
the day was closed he hastened to some 
meeting or other religious engagement for 
the evening. It is believed that an entire 
month has frequently elapsed during which 
he did not sit down for an hour, even in the 
bosom of his own family, to relax his mind 
or rest. Every evidence of good accom- 
‘plished gave him new joy and every open- 
ing for usefulness added a new impulse to 
his efforts. He felt that, under God, the 
eternal joy or woe of immortal souls de- 
pended on his fidelity. Each evening and 
each hour brought its duties, which he felt 
could not be neglected or postponed.” 
What shall be said of this mode of. life? 
It is set forth as the example of a very pious 
man. It is apparently approved (certainly 
is not condemned) by the writer of the me- 
moir, a secretary of the American Tract 
Society. There is in it the appearance of a 
special ‘devotion to the service of Christ.’ 
Not a few earnest Christians pursue the 
same course, and it is no more than men of 
the world do oftentimes in the prosecution 
of their business or pleasures. Neverthe- 
less, the writer will honestly confess that it 
does not'strike him as affording a true con- 
ception of duty; as presenting a healthy 
exampie vf Christian living. And me- 
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thinks he can justify his opinion by sound 
reasons, 

Religion should embrace the whole of 
one’s life, and should brighten one’s exam- 
ple in the entire circle of one’s relationships. 
It must fit for home, as well as for the office 
or shop; for the family, as well as for the 
church. It is not a class of acts by them- 
selves; but is the quality of all right acts, 
whenever and wherever performed. In its 
exhibition it radiates from the man himself; 
outwardly, in an ever-enlarging circle; but 
it first reaches the persons and scenes that 
naturally lie nearest. It, therefore, bright- 
ens home more than any other place, and 
robs it of no proper attraction under the plea 
of doing good elsewhere. While its spirit 
of benevolence is such as to insure effort ‘as 
widely as will be truly useful, it avoids the 
error of sacrificing results at hand to gain 
those afar off. It is the too common fault 
of Americans that their life is unduly in- 
tense. They. do not relax toward the end of 
the day, and spend a quiet, social evening in 
domestic pleasures with wife and children, 
strengthening thus the family life, giving it 
unity and joy. No, they use home asa 
boarding and lodging place merely; and, 
after spending the day in business, they rush 
away to give the evening to further business, 
or to politics, or to public meetings of some 
kind, literary or religious, or to exciting 
scenes of amusement. They consider that 
duty to their families is fully met by earning 
the money with which to discharge the bills 
for current expenses. 

One evil effect of this is to produce an 
unhappy national character. A foreigner, 
visiting our shores, would not think us a 
happy people. He would say, in view of 
our resources and thrift, that we might be a 
happy people; yet evidently were not. We 
have a severe expression of face; are anxious, 
careworh, nervous, restless; crave excite- 
mext, change, and endless activity; and have 
small love of quiet pleasures, domestic 
scenes, and genial relaxations. Our relig- 
ious earnestness’ partakes of the same ex- 
treme character as our secular activity, and 
drives people ever to some place of meeting, 
to some method of endless doing.. Our 
piety, as Dr. Bushnell once remarked, is all 
below our elbows! An Englishman, of 
similar position in life, finds vastly more 
comfort than an American; and ‘so does 
almost any European. He makes more of 
the home life and of pleasures which can 
be shared by the whole family circle. And 
this promotes good cheer and a happy tem- 
perament. The evening’ serves to soothe 
the disquieted nerves of the day. 

Justice to the wife and mother approves 
the course which Southey took, and con- 
demns the degree of away-from-home relig- 
ion set forth in Harlan Page’s memoir.’ No 
man has a right to throw domestic care and 
responsibility entirely upon his wife, or to 
deprive her of the right to his society. 
When a man marries, he comes under a 
life-long and most religious obligation to 
the woman who consents to join her des- 
tinies with his, She takes her plate by his 
side, and not merely at his table and in his 
bed. During the day the requirements of 
business usually'call him away from her. 
All the more, therefore, is he bound to give 
her the pleasure of his society in the even- 
ing, and to remember that she, too,:has beén 
weariedly busy in domestic duties, and 
would now prizehis company, his conver- 
sation, his reading, or his recredtivé games 
and sports. Her claim comies first in order, 
in the view of reason and in the eye of 








God. . Marriage is .God’s own. institution 
and Christ’s first miracle was wrought to 
lend it his sanction. There is no more re- 
ligion in, deserting a wife to frequent a 
church than there is in robbing Peter to 
pay Paul. A well-orbed character will con- 
trive to honor the drafts of both to a rea- 
sonable extent. 

A similar conclusion may be drawn from 
a father’s duties to his children. Do they 
not belong to him, as well as to the mother? 
Is he not. also responsible for their daily 
training, and for that indefinable social at- 
mosphere in the household which does so 
much to educate children intellectually and 
morally? But, what kind of a father is he 
who for anentire month does not sit down 
for an hour in the bosom of his family to 
relax his mind or rest? Will the children 
know him and love him as.they should? 
Will they gain the best conception of relig- 
ion? Will they be most surely attracted to 
Christ? ‘Will the sons, especially, be best 
trained for a useful Christian course under 
such broken and one-sided influences? We 
will venture the affirmation that facts will 
usually show unhappy results from such a 
mistaken,course. _. "3a 

And the machinery soon wears out and 
runs down by the incessant friction of such 
a life. American business men, like the 
wicked, do ‘‘not live out half their days”; 
but fall victims to dyspepsia, liver complaint, 
paralysis, apoplexy, and insanity. And 
when the same nervous restlessness goes 
into religion it operates at high pressure 
for a few years and then explodes. Harlan 
Page died at the age of forty-three; while 
his father and mother, whom the writer per- 
sonally knew, died at nearly double that age. 
He did less good in his family, in the church, 
and in the world than if, with the same 
spirit of consecration, he had been more 
wise in the form and distribution of his 
labors. 








A FLORIDA WATER-COLOR. 
BY ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS. 


It is morning on the St. John’s River—a 
January morning, wonderful and warm. 
The great pageant that all the night has 
swept solemnly in broken phases past the 
state-room window is melted away, The 
Dance of Death is over. The trees 
flit no longer in their shrouds. The gray 
hues of the ancient moss assume delicate 
folds, like the drapery that women wear at 
festivals, and each enwreathed: and sway- 
ing oak and cypress trips by, a waltzer. In 
the branches strange, unseen birds strike 
the melody to which they step. Imperfect- 
ly from the tiny state-room I perceive as 
muchas this. Perfectly I feel that the 
morning throbs, sentient and conscious, as 
only a few in a lifetime can; that we glide 
in a rhythm of pulsing color, a hymn of 
light. 

I will make myself one with the wonder. 
I will capture it before it vanishes. I will 
study its sweet countenance and sit at its 
sacred feet. In short, I will go on deck 
before the passengers are up. Already my 

“ Casement grows a square of glimmering gold,” 
and hues like scattered flowers, filmy and 
fair, glide by upon the sky. Eager and 
expectant—thankful for the silence which 
seems to indicate that I alone im the little 
boat’s Company am stitring—I hurry out. 
And this is the vision. 

The near, luxuriant banks, which crowd- 
ed apon us, which interwound about us, 
which: almost touched us with their long 
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fingers in the hours of the night, have sud- 
denly, swiftly, wonderfully swept and 
widened out.’ We are éntering a broad and 
placid lake. 1 think of those favorite old 
pictures, possessing the peculiar and adher- 
ent qualities of allegory to fasten them- 
selves upon the memory, which the artist 
called ‘The Voyage of Life.” The rich 
winding of the river, the sudden coming 
into the spacious lake, the solitary aspect of 
the unsailed waters, the sense of tropical 
temperature, the indolent wind, the stealing 
scerts of Southern fruit and flower, and es- 
pecially the exuberant opulence of foliage 
go peremptorily to this effect. Our little, 
lonely boat is that wreathed and imperiled 
boat, and one’s own heart the perplexed and 
solitary voyager. And for us, indeed, it 
seems as if, at last! at last! the bitterness of 
life were passed, the blessedness of death 
‘were come. 

Far and fair to either ‘shore the lake 
sweeps, glowing and calm. The pallid, 
purplish tints peculiar to morning cling to 
the outlines of the forest, and the beautiful 
hues of poison vary the mists that coil above 
hidden swamps. The sky blooms’ with the 
color of pure and passionate love, against 
the blue of the holy heavens, the ripe rose- 
ted which only a beautiful earth perhaps 
can hold? Did I say when the sun set on 
the ‘St. Jolin’s River that Florida was a rose 
of the cloth-of-geld? And with the moon- 
rise thet. it grew a.lily?) Now at dawn the 
southern sky urfolds-e« gréat bitish-tose 
before me, petal by "peial: perfect» and 
warm, transparent and curled at thé odes, 
deepening at the heart, odorous and openiatg 
as one watches it. This sweet delusion is 
repeated in the unruffied and lonely water, 
till we seem to sail between two mighty 
calices, closing upon us—this from beneath 
and that from above. Our eyes have seen 
that they grow moist to remember; our lips 
struggle to tell it, but are dumb. - Our car 
has been laid upon the pulse of the heart of 
the rose. Land of flower! not for the sil- 
ver of your orange-buds, nor the ruby of 
your pomegranates, nor the gold of your 
jasmin have you earned your budding 
name; but because, not content with the 
flowers of earth, your very heavens blossom, 
as only Heaven can. 

Beautiful outlines of unfamiliar birds 
shoot across the unfolding dawn as I stand 
within it. All the colors of the prism seem 
to be in their plumage. -They spring from 
the fastnesses of the untrodden forest by 
which we sail, whirl, dip, and vanish, and 
confuse me with their hue and kind. I 
know the blue heron, beautiful thing! He 
rises in a stately sweep, made, I think, just 
for the luxury of flying, and shows dark as 
indigo against. the clouds, Flocks of dull 
little brown birds follow, with a grave, do- 
mestic air, as if in search of breakfast; and 
brilliant bits of living color, blue and: red, 
flash like fire-flies far across the* thickets. 
Once, twice I see the great rose curlew, the 
most beautiful bird in Florida, curving hia 
splendid neck to look at us—blush-red 
against the blush-red, a creature born of the 
glowing sky and water, the.child of the 
hour. In the vivid green sedge.that marks 
the shore flocks of ducks squat. comfortably 
and plume the - richer shades—the heavy 
gréens and delicate browns—of their grave 
wings. And here, upto his slender. knees 

among the marshy wilds, stalks the snow- 
white heron, fearless, careless, and grand. 

The unapproachable sense of -loneliness 
which only the Florida wilderness ean hold 





hangs weird, yet tender, like the spell upon 

















a beautiful sybil, across this picture; and 
over it.all are thrown those indefinable trans- 
parencies of color—tints as of spun glass, 
of polished silver, of shaven amber, of thin 


pearl, and of powdered amethyst—which we | 


never see but at sunrise and in Jarge hori- 
zons and in wealthy solitudes, and which 
are to Nature’s heavier and richer palettes 
what the sketch in water-color is to the 
study in oils. 

I had thought myself to be the only pas- 
senger astir. But alas! there is a stir before 
me than which I could meet any other 
with more serenity at such a place and such 
an hour. Oh! grand life of the Florida 
sybil, prophecy against him, prophecy 
against him! He is the irrepressible sports- 
man and he stands in a group of six—here / 
Here, in the very heart of my great, un- 
folding roses, his dull face lifted to the ten- 
der light, its solemn touch upon him, its 
fine scents sweet around him, its low wind 
whispering to his deafened ear! Is Saul 
also among the prophets? Has this being, 
who travels a thousand miles to seek his 
winter pleasure in the taking of dumb life, 
come hither to worship at the altar of this 
morning hour? Are that fixed attitude and 
that rapt look the homage of his heart be- 
fore the sacred things which the veil of this 
temple conceals? 

While I ask the question a magnificent 
white heron rises slowly from a little vivid 
green pool, far away in an umber shadow 
dropped from some cypresses upon our left. 
He is calm with the unconsciousness of roy- 
alty—the king of the lake, I think. His 
wings dip with a broad sweep, in which we 
detect no fluttering, scarcely the sign of 
action. He moves with magnificent repose; 
he floats rather than flies. The very winds 
seem to be his servants and to bear him upon 
their shoulders whithersoever he will. Once 
he turns his haughty neck to glance at us, 
and his eye gleams like an eagle’s. Now, 
with a slight impetus of the serene motion 
which he makes, he shoots toward us and 
above us, straight against the glowing zenith, 
and hangs for an instant poised—the spot- 
less white creature—like an angel in the 
warm rose-light. For an instant only. 

Flash! Those six men have lifted their 
twelve profane hands, and one guilty pair 
have brought him down. He shivers once 
and falls, The rose-red water closes, dyed 
a deeper dye, abovehim. One white feather, 
staincd brightly and warm yet to the touch, 
drops upon the deck, beside my feet. I 
would as soon have shot an angel. 

All through the warming hours this un- 
punished and unpunishable murder goes on. 
Now it is the blue-bird, now the red-bird, 
now and again the little domestic quails 
within the sedge, and more often the near, 
confiding ducks. Once the blue heron. 
Almost once—thank Heaven they missed 
him—the great rose curlew that flashed like 
a flame from the thicket and dipped again. 

The birds drop where they are hit and the 
boat skims by. The sportsman fires serenely 
on. ¢ There is not even the show of an ex- 
cuse of a feather to take home to his wife, 
or a specimen to stuff for his museum, or a 
morsel to cook for his camp breakfast. It 
is sheer wanton waste of life, an exuberance 
of cruelty. 

Now and again, as the lady passengers 
come on deck, murmurs of gratitude go up 
from them as this or that clumsy marks- 
man fails; with perhaps a helpless spasm of 
half-childish if wholly womanly temper: 
“If I were captain of this boat, I’d put 
those men overboard!” 

“The masculine race, my dear,” says a 
calm, elderly lady to a voluble young pro- 
testant, ‘‘is fearfully and wonderfully 
made, and its ways are past a woman’s find- 
ing out.” 

“Aunt Mary!” cries the younger lady, 
“your sarcasm is worse than my sputter, 
and your silence more effective than either. 
Confess you've been praying, as you sat 
there, for every gun they raised that they 
shouldn’t hit the bird!” 

The other colors slightly, but she does 
not deny the impeachment. Bless her! 

We are all depressed, in fact. The Irre- 
pressible has spoiled the morning. The gun 
has marred the picture. I am so much out 
of sorts that I even fail to smile when the 
lady in the bows points out to her husband 
some object in the sedge against the stag- 
nant shore, with the remark that it is ‘on 
the yerdure in the surf”; and the gentle- 
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manly Captain himself, though he becomes 
talkative and tries to comfort me with ap- 
ples—and an apple, being a luxury; is a very 
pointed attention in Florida—finds, me but 


dull company until we happen upon thé 


subject of alligators. I must be in the deeps 
of despair, indeed, before this creature would 
fail ‘to interest me. There is @ horrible 
fascination about him, deep and dark as 
that hanging about the crocodile of De 
Quincey’s dreams. I have been in Florida 
half a winter, and have not seen an ‘alligator. 

“Oh! if that’s all,” says the captain, ‘I'll 
call out some for you by and by.” 

By and by he is as true as his word. 
There is a sudden rush among the passen- 
gers, and I rush with it to the gunwales, and 
lean over, half recoiling, half eager, while 
he instructs me where to look. 

“What! That brown log over there in 
the mud?” 

‘Yes, that brown log. And that one. 
See? There!” 

The Irrepressible is on service again. Just 
as well an alligatoras an angel. It matters 
little to him. Quick upon the report the 
horrid creature (I mean the alligator) rises, 
writhing, full five feet into the air; and I see 
his ugly length—eight feet of it—before he 
falls. 

Now, can any philosopher, mental, moral, 
or materialist, tell me why, when my heart 
was broken for the white heron, I feel a stir 
of satisfaction that they shoot the alligator? 
If because he is hideous and groveling, 
the more shame tome. The born repulsive, 
whether in man or brute, asks for nothing 
less genial than compassion. If because he 
is supposed to be bloodthirsty and cruel; 
why, even at that, he acts out the necessary 
outgrowth of his nature. He is for that 
far less an object of disapproval and disgust 
than the free moral agent, our sportsman, 
yonder. 

I retire from the alligator question in 
doubt and dismay. I am glad that the cap- 
tain does not ‘‘call out” any more; that the 
Irrepressible puts away his gun and goes 
below, to look after his baggage; that we are 
rounding into Enterprise—the last steam- 
boat station on the river; and then that the 
rose-color and silver sheen have settled into 
a dull, uncanny fog. I had rather see the 
delicate picture wiped utterly out, for the 
gun-shot spoiled it all. 
————r—___— 


THE SHADOWS OF FLORENCE. 


BY JAMES JACKSON JARVES. 





Wauat its festive aspect is I have shown 
in the account of the Michel-Angelo feétes. 
Indeed, gayety and Florence are synony- 
mous terms with the general visitor. It is 
emphatically a cheerful city; but it is chiefly 
toart, Nature, its associations, and its guests 
that this aspect is due. The Florentines 
love amusement with their whole hearts, 
both from habit and tradition, and are glad 
to participate in a passive, pensive way; in- 
expensive, too, as regards the individual 
citizen, in all that offers; unexacting, polite, 
and uncritical, taking no responsibility unto 
himself and thankfully accepting what the 
gods provide. The remains of the old gilt- 
edged nobility follows its natural instincts 
here, as elsewhere, with insouciant egotism 
and contempt of all utilities and solid cul- 
ture, supplemented at a respectful distance 
by a money-squandering caste of newly- 
fledged aristocracy, with more time to waste 
than intellectual ballast or solid civic virtue. 
But, despite these joyous causes, there 
broods a dark shadow over Florence, a can- 
cer consuming its vitals, disheartening the 
population, and breeding infinite alarm and 
discoutent, notwithstanding that it is a long- 
suffering and patient people. Four centuries 
of utter annihilation of individual and civic 
freedom, under a series of paternal tyrannies, 
have thoroughly quenched its ancient turbu- 
lent vigor and independent way of butting 
hard in defense of individual and guild 
rights, real or imaginary, and emasculated 
them as men of the true feeling of citizen- 
ship and its.concurrent duties. During this 
period church and state, being in loyal co- 
partnership, tamed the people into a race 
content to be taken care of by these high 
authorities, to do as they dictated, and to be 
relieved of all responsibility of independent 
thinking and acting for themselves, even as 
to their very amusements. So long and 
hearty a magnetic slumber is not to be 





thrown off at once by a few backward 


political passes of new hands, 5. a 

untried enterprises, however ‘and 
well-intentioned. Many of the old bonbons 
thrown to the deere Sp to soothe 
their nerves, are still Rene 
the future bliss promised by spiritual 
directors, in return for present humil- 
ity and obedience, has» not wholly 
lost its charm to the multitude... True, 
the church and state, having at last 
quarreled, are now bidding high against one 
another, to awaken the dormant’ powers of 
their long-time subjects, each in its own 
behalf. Though giving some faint signs of 
reawakening, the patient is still in a coma- 
tose condition, He dimly feels an obliga- 
tion to help himself out of his pitiable plight; 
but has not yet recovered the free use of his 
limbs and faculties and does not know how 
to make the best of his new possibilities of 
self-assertion, whilst his old rulers are fly- 
ing at each other’s throats and calling on 


him for aid and to pay the bills. 
Amidst the whirl and oppositions of dog- 


mas, thories, and abstractions which sur- 
round him, the din and confusion of old 
fears and new hopes, he still sees himself 
confronted with the hard, heavy material 
fact of an exhorbitant increasing taxation, 
which there is no dodging. The guide- 
boards are renamed; but they all lead him 
into the old sheep-fold, to be shorn of his 
last pound of fleece, in promise of a future 
material good, dimly comprehended. The 
church calls on him to pay and stay behind 
to save his soul, or else be damned; the 
state cries, pay and come in and benefit your 
bodies. There is an uncertainty in his 
mind, now that faith of every sort is going 
so fast to the dogs, which is not allur- 
ing. Whichever way he turns, he finds 
himself too heavily weighted, and en- 
tangled in a new machinery made for fleec 
ing him down to his bare skin. He thinks 
the theory of regeneration of the state and 
reorganization of political forces is very 
fine; but how can his industries thrive if 
the state, as fast as one shoots up, strikes at 
it with a heavy tax—apparently on the prin- 
ciple of the Irishman at the fair, who tries 
to keep the peace by hitting hard with his 


shillalah at every head he sees. 
The case of the Florentine is that of all 


others; but he is most in debt, because of 
the short-lived honor of being the host of 
the capital of united Italy. Without any 
very marked commercial resources, the Flor- 
entines had quite enough to pay before this 
event to keep their city tidy and attractive 
as the great guest-house by election of trav- 
elers, of Europe, a center of artistic civiliza- 
tion, and home for students and pleasure- 
seekers. Still, if it had kept to this, its 
legitimate business, it must have thriven in 
the end. However, one fine morning, 
by a stroke of political hocus-pocus of 
Napoleon III, it awoke to find itself 
the ‘‘capital.” After spending about fifty 
millions of dollars to provide for the 
future of its greatness, on another fine 
morning it found its costly guest had flitted 
away, taking with her twenty or more 
thousand servants and others in her train, 
and leaving as a legacy a crushing civic 
debt, tokeep her perpetually if not grate- 
fully in memory. Now, much of it un- 
doubtedly has been incurred for solid and 
tasteful if premature works of vast utility 
and great embellishment. Doubtless Flor- 
ence has as little actual waste and absolute 
mistakes to show for her money as any city 
equally prodigal. The unfinished ‘‘Colli” 
drive, etc., is the finest in Europe. One 
cannot but regret the incongruous transfor- 
mation of 8. Miniato and its approaches and 
absurd monument to Michel Angelo, its im- 
mense expenditure in massive Renaissant em- 
bankments and architectural fittings, when 
so little in a rustic or medieval form would 
have sufficed to have made this spot harmoni- 
ous with itself and the gem of the gems of 
Florence. But, outside of the merely beau- 
tiful, Florence has provided herself with 
improved drainage, good water, wider and 
cleaner highways, built up a new city beyond 
the old, and done a vast deal to put itself 
not merely on a level with modern progress 
but to keep ahead of it—at least, as regards? 
its own resources. And here’s the rub! 
While Florence was the capital, building 
went on with feverish activity—on outside 
capital chiefly. Its own citizens did not 
greatly bestir themselves in any way, whilst 
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Let us glance at the result. I take my 
figures from a neighbor's property, which 
has cost him about 200,000 francs. Itisan | 
apartment hoyse, centrally situated, and so 
far always let. “His gross income from it is 
about 16,000 francs. Of this 48 per cent. | 
goes for city tax and about 12 for repairs 
ete. , leaving him net about 40 per cent. tor” 
himself, Real estate pays, in fact, about 
3+ per cent. in Florence when well let, as 
an average, I am told; but, as one sees, with 
48 per cent. going to the city, no man really 
owns more than half his own house. The 
city is the virtual owner of the other half; 
and what public bodies may or will do in 
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this age no one can foresee. So there is not 
much encouragement to buy or build at 
present in Florence. 

The tax on all sorts. of business is heavy 
in the extreme, besides being unequal, bein 
computed on supposed profits or amoun 
done. In one instance I heard of from th 
person, it amounted so nearly to his net 
profits that he abandoned his business and 
went to live in the country, saving more by 
the difference than he made in his profes- 
sion. The income tax, as derived from the 
state bondholders, is 18 80-100 per cent, 
Besides this, theze are family, servants, car‘ 
riage, and oth xes, constantly augment- 
ing; whilst the cost of administration is 
proportionally excessive, owing to the old | 
complicated systems and multitude of offi- 
ces. Toadd to these burdens, the central 
government has just levied a direct tax on 
each of the municipalities of Italy, to meet { 
which they have increased their already { 
excessive octroi duties from 6 to 20 per | 
cent., articles of necessity being the heavi- 
est taxed. Building materials, food, raw 
material for manufacture, and _ even 
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cost of education)—all are burdened 
anew; thus giving the prosperity of 
the city afresh spur in the wrong di- 
rection. This enormous taxation is the 
great sorrow of the people, and one which 
must end in widespread disaster sooner ot 
later, unless checked and new material re 
sources of wealth developed. Further, t¢ 
drive strangers away or shorten their stay. 
the minister of public instruction has leviec 
entrance fees on all the galleries, museums 
etc., which strikes a blow at many pett; 
industries and occupations, This, too, di 
spite the protest of the Syndic and othe 
enlightened Florentines, who object t 
being called 5n to pay to see works made 
given by their fathers to the state, an 
whose free entrance is worth far more 1 

the city, by inducing strangers to proira 

their stay and view them leisurely, the 

any amount that can be gained by a fran 

a-head entrance; a practice, too, so unli’ 

that of other nations. 

Another shadow! But this time brave 
attacked and scattered in part. I refer 
beggary. Lately this grew to such prop 
tions, mainly of imposture, that Sig. P¢ 
director of the ‘‘ Pia Casa” of work, f 
impelled to come to the rescue of soci 
by forming an association to uproot t 
evil. The result has been that, out of ! 
cases examined, only about 200 were fou 
destitute or needing work. Beggars wi 
caught who held moneys in bank, who wi 
usurers, had mortgages, etc.; also mg 
who would deposit from 70 to 300 fra: 
caution money, and shortly after get ta) 
again and renew their caution money. ‘ 
most extraordinary cures of the lame, 
halt, and the blind were made. There + 
one well-known hideously-deformed 
man, whose aspect was such as to endan 
the health of delicate ladies, and who m 
great gains as she groveled on her stom 
in the highways, unable apparently to m: 
her distorted limbs, protected by the m 
and exciting the pity or disgust of ev 
one. On examination, she was found to b 
strong, able-bodied woman, the mother 
several children, and is now at hard la) 
in prison, as she deserves. It was sc 
proven that the great number of by 
gars were sheer imposters, levying cont 
butions on the sympathetic, especia 
strangers. The society issued circuls 
begging the charitably disposed to give ; 
the careless habit of street and b.use aln 
giving, which nourished this evil; and 
place at its dispositian the funds which th 
wished to use in charity. By so doing g; 

of Florence bids fair to he quenche 
and with it much petty crimi 








the tax-gatherers were busy as bees devisin 
ways to meet the bills, ‘ Per: 
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down profanity and obscene talking, whieh 
is another prolific evil of our streets; fortu- 
nately not much understood by strangers, 
but disgusting beyond expression and de- 
moralizing to the young who do. As soon 
as one is formed also with a view to dis- 
courage the needless immodesty and filth 
which spring from the heedless personal 
habits of the Florentines, and which are $0 
offensive to all foreigners, we may heartily 
congratulate the citizens on their substan- 
tial moral and material progress, and wish 
them all success in dealing with their 
threatening financial problem. 





A MESSAGE. 


BY BARTON GREY. 








YESTERDAY | was sitting 
All by myself in my lonely room. 
Slowly around me the gathering gloom 
Crept, and with noiseless fingers stole 
One by one from my straining sight 
Many a form of fair delight 
Which my impassioned soul 
Had framed for itself from the sunset dyes 
Pulsing and paling adown the skies. 
The ghost of twilight Sitting 
Along the far blue bay sp:.<d out 
Beyond my window roundabout, 
Seemed like a mournful messenger 
Who told of loss and doom. 
I drew my chair to the window-seat, 
Where the last stray sunbeams seemed to meet 
The moon and smile on her; 
And there, as the forms of outside life 
Faded away, and the outside strife 
Died into silence deep, 
I took from my heart where it lies close hid 
(So close none knows that I bear amid 
Life’s storm and calm, lifes stress and sleep, 
That talisman of grace)— 
I took from my heart her darling face, 
And strove through the mist that dimmed my 
eyes 
Once more the dear lost hope to trace 
Which I used to know in the old glad days, 
When I was not half so wise. 


Ah, me! the old sweet words 
I wrote when first that dear face came to me! 
(So long ago, with length not marked by years! 
So long, so long ago I scarce can see 
That bitter day now through these unshed tears!) 
They echo in my heart like singing-birds 
Flying across a dark and stormy sea, 
Whose notes sound hollow as they pass and 
flee. 
Ah, me! the old fond words: 
“The sweet, calm brow; the changeful eyes; 
The mouth almost too purely molded; 
The hair brown, bright, and maiden-wise 
About the blanchéd temples folded— 
A face to cherish and adore! 
A face to fix a faith eternal ! 
Full of vague hints of something more 
Than life, or death, or things diurnal.’’ 


There is not a change in the face! 

Here as I sit I can trace 

Every dear line as of old, 

Every bright wave, every fold 

Of the hair springing back from the brow 
With a strange, inexpressible grace, 
But where, ah ! where is it now? 

Far, far away from my side, 

Under an alien sky, 

Perchance (for the world is so wide) 
Under a charm in which I 

Have neither portion nor lot, 

Hearing a voice which is not 

Careful to tell her of me, 

While I, by this sorrowful sea, 

Parted by mountain and vale 

From her and her visible life, 

Suffer and wait and grow pale 

With the burden and stress of the strife, 
Longing for, dreaming of her, 
Knowing not whether the days 

May be leading her steps far away 

Into doubtful and devious ways— 
Ways where the dear feet may err, 

And the young, tender heart go astray. 
Knowing not, too, whether all 

That is left of myself in that heart 

May not fade and grow faint past recall 
In that life where I have no part. 

Ah! who shall read me my doubt ? 

Tell me the secret I seek ? 

Trace through the smile and the pout 
Of the delicate, mutinous lips, 
Through the faint, tender flush of the cheek, 
The faith that stands steadfast, without 
Shadow or breath of eclipse ? 

Tell me, ye winds, as ye fly 

Between us from mountain to sea, 

Is it with her as with me? 

Is she as faithful as 1? 


If by her side I stood to-night, and saw 

This moon that sleeps so softly on the bay 
Gleam on dim mountain-gorges far away 

And crown the blue peaks with a luminous awe 
Of gloryhalf revealed, what would she say 
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To me? What voice within her secret soul 

Would wake in answer to the deep, wild throb 

Of passionate joy which (like a sudden sob 

Of that great rapture which is almost pain) 

Stirs all my pulses now beyond control 

At the mere thought?) Ah! would she bend and 
smnile, 

And whisper: “It has not been all in vain, 

Dear friend, that through this long and weary 
while 

Thy heart has waited on my wayward will. 

At last to that great love that seeks me still 

Through all my weak delays I come, I come! 

No more unto thy passionate, pleading eyes 

Shall my proud, willful soul be cold and dumb. 

Love wakes at last, and in his sweet surprise 

All weary fears melt quite and all doubt dies.” 


Ah! would she say it? Who knows ? 
Weary and hard is the waiting ! 
Shut in the dungeon, the rose 
Trembles and yearns to the grating, 
Where the great sun far without 
Folds in his ample caresses 

All the fair earth round about, 

Woos her and clasps her and blesses. 
Even so yearning, my heart 

Longs for the day of her coming, 
Nurses with tenderest art 

Every faint, tremulous blooming 

Of the dear hope hidden close, 

Safe from all eyes but her’s only! 
Ah! but for heart and for rose, 
Truly the waiting is lonely ! 


Yet not with weak complaint shall this my song 

Go forth unto her ear this summer eve. 

I will not tell her that the days are long, 

Nor vex her heart with words that doubt and 
grieve. 

She knows my sorrow, all my hope she knows; 

And how she holds the sequel of it all, 

And whether she will stoop and pluck the rose, 

Or whether, ’reft of her, its leaves shall fall 

Into the desolate darkness of the grave, 

She knows, or shall know, ere the end. 

Lifting my soul above the envious wave 

Of this encroaching world that washes by, 

Stand here before her, patient, gentle, brave, ° 

And breathe but this one whisper to her soul : 

“Be true, Sweetheart, to thine own self, to all 

Thy spirit knows of truest, sweetest, best ; 

And then, whate’er to you or me befall, 

What tides soe’er of bliss or bale may roll 

About us, we can leave to God the rest, 

In whose great love we love and live and die.” 

And so, once more, dear face, good-bye, 

Good-bye, good-bye ! 


a 


FEALTY TO THE STATE. 


But I, 





BY PRESIDENT JOHN BASCOM. 


THE politician is one who, with a narrow 
knowledge of principles, looks upon the 
state as something to be managed in his 
own behoof; the statesman is one who, with 
a broad knowledge of principles, looks upon 
the state as a foremost institution, to be 
built up in wisdom and power. He carries 
with him the soul of Pericles; and, if not 
always divinely benevolent, is profoundly 
concessive to that public whose interests 
he has installed in his thoughts. States- 
men are the finished product of loyalty to 
the state, are the hope of the public; poli- 
ticians are social parasites, the fear and 
dread of the public. 

Cheap, easy prosperity is impossible. It 
must be nourished at its fountains in the 
minds of the people, and more or less along 
its administrative flow, by a pure and sin- 
cere spirit. Fearful of the corruption of 
our rulers, we are timidly inclined to com- 
mit as little as possible to the state, to sub- 
mit to it only the more necessary mechanical 
work, and then to hope a good deal from 
the toughness of social ties, and from the 
extent to which they can bear strain with- 
out being sundered. No state can become 
great or remain permanently prosperous 
with this fearful pusillanimous temper of 
desertion and despair as its basis. 

Among the things to be carefully reserved 
from the public, or its synonym, politicians, 
many would put the higher education. 
Undoubtedly there are few things less cap- 
able of successful political) management 
than state universities; few in which a high 
and independent aim must ostensibly and 
actually be kept more completely upper- 
most. We cannot regard this as a real ob- 
jection to them that they constitute a part 
of those public interests which must; at all 
hazards, be rescued from a political to a 
truly social and constructive spirit; that 
they lay claim to a sincere and disinterested 
feality; that they require a generous pur- 
pose and pure temper of their own, and will 
not be put among the things that can be left 
to the chances of the hour, This method of 





abandonment, of reducing the public inter- 
ests to a minimum, and then deserting them, 
is that wherein we especially betray our 
weakness, our want of a real social life. We 
should dare to do all that we ought to do, 
and cheerfully accept the responsibility in- 
cident to each effort. The citizen owes it to 
the state to see that that temper is brought 
to each branch of administration which is 
requisite for its success. Educational insti- 
tutions, managed in their own appropriate 
spirit, for their own ends, serve to nourish 
the statesman-like temper, to cherish patriot- 
ism, and to hold in check despondency and 
depredation. To abandon anything which 
is meet to be done, as too dangerous, is to 
confess weakness and encourage it. 

If we do not grant the entire wisdom of a 
state university, when it becomes a foregone 
conclusion, our duties toward it remain 
much the same as if we had in the outset 
accepted it. The sectarist who abandons 
public educational institutions makes three 
grave mistakes. He fails of his duty to 
the state; he limits his influence to his own 
relatively narrow field; and he puts himself 
in a position in which he or the public must 
relatively fail. We are unable to interpret 
the disposition of a religious body that 
strives, within Se state and in oversight of 
the state, to build up and compact its own 
educational institutions, as being other than 
one of absolute division, looking either to 
the permanent parting of social interests or 
to the final submission of all parties to 
themselves. If this inherent arrogance of 
authority is in a church, we may not be able 
to exorcise it; but it thereby plants itself as 
a belligerent element in the state. There is 
a disposition to censure Catholics for doing 
that in primary education which those who 
bestow the censure are doing in higher edu- 
cation. Yet, if either branch ought to be 
withdrawn from the public hand, as too lit- 
tle affectionate and skilled for moral train- 
ing, it is certainly the tender discipline of 
children. 

Our diverse and feeble denominations 
cannot, for their own sake, to say nothing 
about the claims of the state, afford 
thus to cut themselves off from influence. 
Tf one inhospitably locks his doors, he may 
lock out more than helocks in. Our zeal of 
inclusion may disclose itself as the folly of 
exclusion. Asa Congregationalist, I cannot 
wish to shut myself within my own denom- 
ination; but rather to make the good which 
I derive from that relation, whatever it may 
be, as pervasive as possible. 
therefore, in any connection, cease to bea 
good, large-minded citizen; for by so doing: 
he either confesses that the truth which is 
committed to him is a private one, of no 
general concernment, or he limits it in its 
application. Ido not take into considera- 
tion the audacious expectation, latent though 
it may be, that the whole world is utimately 
to occupy absolutely my position and to 
become Congregationalists, 

The religionist ought to look, and the 
wise religionist will look upon public insti- 
tutions as the social body into which he is 
to aid th infusing a sincere life. Nor is the 
work any the less his because it must be at- 
tended with large tolerance and large con- 
cessions on his part, and may sometimes in- 
volve sharp controversy. Are we to despair 
of an intellectual atmosphere which shall be 
wholesome, invigorating, yet unsectarian? 
Or, if once secured, would it fail to repay us 
for the cost? Certainly we cannot com- 
plain of public instruction that aims to 
be absolutely secular—light without heat, 
if we make no effort to retain its 
moral warmth. It cannot be doubted that 
there is an education which shall war as 
certainly against crime and vice as against 
ignorance and wickedness; nor that it is 
part of our duty to secure that education 
for the masses; nor that ultimately good 
citizens, to whom alone the state is commit- 
ted, will unite with us in doing it. 

We accept complete public education the 
more readily because it requites large fealty 
to the state, faithfulness to the most general 
truths; because it wars against the political 
spirit and the sectarian spirit and cajls tpon 
us to submit our best thoughts and bring 
our most wise, patient, and “tolerant 
thoughts to the public. We despair of 
nothing that ought to be done. We have 
little sympathy with a religion whose first 
work is to hem in and save itself. Truth, 
like an army, is saved by courage, 


One cannot, : 
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RELIGION IN THE STATE CONSTI- 
'~ TUTIONS. 


BY AUSTIN BIERBOWER. 


Our people little realize the vast extent 
to which our government interferes with re- 
ligion. The prevailing opinion is that no 
differences whatever are recognized in our 
citizens, either by the United States or by 
any single state, on account of their religion; 
but that all are free and have equal rights 
under the government, whatever their re- 
ligion or whether they have any religion. 
As a fact, however, our laws are not only 
not indifferent to religion, as they would have 
to be to guarantee anything like complete 
religious liberty; but they both recognize re- 
ligion and religious distinctions among the 
people; and give a preference to certain re- 
ligious sects over others. My purpose in 
this paper is to show to what extent and in 
what respect in each state we are still suf- 
fering under the evils of a connection be- 
tween state and church. 

Under the United States Government the 
separation between state and church is more 
complete than in many of the single states. 
Wherein it is not entirely so I shall consider 
presently. But there is a provision in the 
Constitution of the United States that ‘‘ Con- 
gress shall make no law respecting an es- 
tablishment of religion or prohibiting the 
free exercise thereof.” But, while thus far 
there is no connection between state and 
church, yet this prohibition is not incon- 
sistent with various religious provisions 
such as Congress has made; and does not, 
moreover, extend to the legislatures of the 
several states, but leaves them to make all 
the connection between state and church to 
which they may be inclined. 

I shall consider, then, the constitutional 
and legislative provisions of the several 
states, and the municipal and other authori- 
ties acting uuder them, looking to the es- 
tablishment, regulation, and promotion of 
religion; and afterward consider what 
amendment to our Federal Constitution is 
required to remedy this evil, if such resort 
shall seem advisable, as I think it will. 

In Massachusetts, which state, with its 
general reputation for liberality, progress, 
and a high sense of justice, might be ex- 
pected to be the first and foremost to pro- 
mote religious liberty, the laws are among 
the most reactionary of any in the Union. 
In fact, the Abolition State might learn a 
lesson of religious liberty from some of the 
old slave states, similar to that which it 
taught them in personal liberty, and learn to 
respect religious equality at home while itis 
so anxious to enforce personal equality in 
the distant South. 

The constitution of Massachusetts de- 
elares that ‘“‘it is the right as well as the 
duty of all men in society publicly and at 
stated seasons to worship the Supreme Being, 
the great Creator and Preserver of the Uni- 
verse.”—Part 1, Art. 2. The next section 
provides as follows: 





‘As the happiness -of a people and 
the good order and preservation of civil 
government essentially depend upon piety, 
religion, and morality; and as these 
cannot be generally diffused throughout 
the community but by the institution of 
a public worship of God and of public in- 
struction in piety, religion, and morality; 
therefore, to promote their happiness and to 
secure the good order and preservation of 
their government, the people of this com- 
monwealth have a right to invest their legis- 
lature with the power to authorize and re- 
quire and the legislature shall from time to 
time authorize and require the several towns, 
parishes, precincts, and other bodies politic 
or religious societies to make suitable pro- 
vision at their own expense for the institu- 
tion of the public worship of God and for 
the support and maintenance of public Pro- 
testant teachers of piety, religion, and moral- 
ity in all cases where such provision shall 
not be made voluntarily. 

‘* All the people of the commonwealth 
have also a right to and do invest their legis- 
lature with authority to enjoin upon all the 
subjects an attendance upon the instruc- 
tions of the public teachers, as aforesaid, at 
stated times and seasons, if there be any 
whose instructions they can conscientiously 
and conveniently attend.” —Jbid, Art. 3. ' 


Here we have the constitution of Mass- 
achusetts providing not only for an estab- 
lishment of religion, and of the Protestant 
religion at that, but also for compulsory 
attendance at public worship at their re- 
spective churches. How the people of this 
state reconcile this with the equality of 
Catholics, Jews, and ether classes (for whose 
equality they have not such a tenderness as 
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for that of the Negroes) we cannot say; or 
how they reconcile-compulsory attendance 
at worship with popular liberty in any 
sense we cannot say. 

The constitution of New Hampshire, with 
similar illiberality, provides as follows: 


“ As morality and piety, rightly grounded 
on etinpetical yrtecislen’ wil give the best 
and test security to government, and 
will lay in the hearts of men the strongest 
obligations to due subjection; and as the 
knowledge of these is most likely to be 
ne through a society by the institu- 
tion of the public worship of the Deity and 
of public instruction in morality and re- 
ligion; therefore, to promote these eupert 
ant purposes, the people of this state have 
a right to empower and do hereby fully em- 
power the legislature to authorize from time 
to time the several towns, parishes, bodies 
corporate, or religious societies within this 
state to make oe uate provision, at their 
own expense, for the support and mainte- 
nance of public Protestant teachers of piety, 
religion, and morality.”—Part 1, Art. 6. 

Here we have a provision not only for the 
establishment of religion, but of the Chris- 
tian religion as against the Jews, of the 
Protestant religion as against the Catholics, 
and of the Evangelical or Orthodox religion 
as against the Unitarians, Universalists, and 
liberals generally. 

Under the laws of this state, enacted in 
conformity with the provision of the con- 
stitution, no Catholic can become a member 
of the legislature, and only by a recent de- 
cision of the Supreme Court has it been 
settled that a Unitarian can be a member. 

The constitution of Vermont is far more 
liberal; but, after declaring that “‘ all men 
have a natural and inalienable right to wor- 
ship Almighty God according to the dictates 
of their own consciences and understand- 
ings, as in their opinion shall be regulated 
by the Word of God,” declares, neverthe- 
less, that ‘every sect or denomination of 
Christians ought to observe the Sabbath or 
Lord’s Day and keep some sort of religious 
worship, which to them shall seem most 
agreeable to the revealed will of God.”— 
Chap. 1, Art. 3. 

The provisions of the Delaware and Ohio 
vonstitutions are very similar to this; both 
recognizing religion and laying the founda- 
tion for religious laws. The constitution of 
Delaware declares that ‘‘it is the duty of all 
men frequently to assemble together for the 
public worship of the Author of the Uni- 
verse, and piety and morality, on which the 
prosperity of communities depends, are 
thereby promoted.”—Aré. 1, § 1. 

The constitution of Ohio provides, in 
a nending Art. 8, § 3, that, “religion, moral- 
ity, and knowledge being essential to good 
government, it shall be the duty of the gen- 
eral assembly to pass suitable laws to protect 
every religious denomination in the peace- 
able enjoyment of its own mode of public 
worship and encouraging schools and the 
means of instruction.” 

In a recent decision by the Superior Court 
of Cirfcinnati, in the well-known case of 
Minor vs. The Board of Education, it was 
determined that under this provision of the 
constitution the board of education could 
be prevented from excluding the Bible from 
the public schools—a decision, however, 
which was reversed by the Supreme Court. 

An effort was made in the state last year 
to liberalize the constitution in this matter; 
but it was defeated by the popular vote, on 
the ground that it prohibited a division of 
the public school money among the several 
denominations and prevented other sectarian 
appropriations. 

The constitution of Mississippi provides 
that ‘no person who denies the being of a 
God or a future state of rewards and pun- 
ishments shall hold any office in the civil 
department of this state.”—Art. 7,§5. Also 
that, ‘religion, morality, and knowledge 
being necessary to good government, the 
preservation of liberty, and the happiness 
of mankind, schools and the means of edu- 
cation shall forever be encouraged in this 
atate.”—Art. 7, §5. 

The new constitution of South Carolina 
has a similar provision—namely, that ‘‘no 
person who denies the existence of the Su- 
preme Being shall hold any office under this 
commonwealth.” 

The constitution of Pennsylvania provides 
that ‘‘no person who acknowledges the 
being of a God and a future state of rewards 
and punishments shall, on account of his 
religious sentiments, be disqualified to hold 
any office or place of trust or profit under 
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this commonwealth.”—Art..9, §4. Un- 
der the new constitution, moreover, which 
recognizes the state as particularly indebted 
to God, several of the church fasts and 
feasts are made state holidays. 

It will be observed that in the last three 
states named no atheist, pantheist, or scien- 
tific man of the views of Tyndall could hold 
an office. 

The constitution of Maryland indulges in 
a pretty extensive confession of faith for its 
officials and provides almost a complete 
system of theology. After taking it for 
granted that ‘‘it is the duty of every man to 
worship God in such manner as he thinks 
most acceptable to him” (Declaration of 
Rights, Art. 36) it continues: 

“*No religious test ought ever to be re- 
garded as a qualification for any office of 

rofit or trust in this state other than a 

eclaration of belief in the existence of God; 
nor shall the legislature prescribe any other 
oath of office the oath prescribed by 
this constitution.—Jbid, Art. 37. 

“Nor shall any person otherwise compe- 
tent be deemed incompetent as a witness or 
juror on account of his religious belief, 
provided he believe in the existence of God 
and that under his dispensation such person 
will be held morally accountable for his 
acts and be rewarded or punished therefor, 
either in this world or the world to come.” — 
Ibid, Art. 36 

It also declares that ‘‘the manner of ad- 
ministering an oath or affirmation to any 
person ought to be such as those of the relig- 
ious profession or denomination of which 
he is a member generally esteem the most 
effectual confirmation by the attestation of 
the Divine Being.”—Jbid, Art. 39. 

Also that ‘‘every gift, sale, or devise of 
land” to a minister of the Gospel, or relig- 
ious sect or order, or for the use or benefit 
of such parties shall be void without pre- 
vious authority from or subsequent sanction 
by the legislature.—Jdid, Art, 38. 

And that ‘‘ no minister or preacher of the 
Gospel or of any religious creed or denom- 
ination . . . shall be eligible as senator 
or delegate,” etc., etc. 

And by ‘‘appropriate legislation” under 
these provisions of the Constitution it is 
made incumbent on magistrates and consta- 
bles, on entering their office, to declare their 
belief in the Christian religion, all Jews and 
unbelievers being excluded from these 
offices. 

It would seem that Maryland, which was 
the first state to commence the work of se- 
curing religious liberty, is the slowest. to 
consummate it. 

The constitution of North Carolina de- 
clares that ‘‘the following classes of per- 
sons shall be disqualified for office: first, all 
persons who shall deny the existence of Al- 
mighty God,” etc. Until recently there 
was a clause that ‘‘no person who shall 
deny the being of God or the divine author- 
ity of the Old or New Testaments, or who 
shall hold religious principles incompatible 
with the freedom and safety of the state 
shall be capable of holding any office or 
place of trust or profit in the civil depart- 
ment within this state”; which clause was 
subsequently amended by inserting the 
word “‘Christian” instead of ‘‘ Protestant,” 
thus removing the disabilities of Catholics, 
and is now further amended to exclude only 
atheists from office. 

The constitution of Tennessee, after de- 
claring that ‘‘no religious test shall ever 
be required as a qualification to any office 
or public trust under this state” (Art. 1, 
§ 4), with singular inconsistency, provides 
that ‘‘no person who denies the being of a 
God or a future state of rewards and 
punishments shall hold any office in the 
civil department of this state.” —Art. 9, § 2. 
It also contains the following provision: 
‘‘Whereas ministers of the Gospel are, by 
their profession, dedicated to God and the 
care of souls, and ought not to be diverted 
from the great duties of their functions; 
therefore, no minister of the Gospel or 
priest of any denomination whatever, shall 
be eligible to’a seat in either house of the 
legislature.” —Art. 9, § 1. 

The constitution of Louisiana contains a 
similar provision to the one last quoted above, 
to wit: ‘‘No person while he continues 
to exercise the functions of a clergyman, 
priest, or teacher of any religious persua- 
sion, society, or sect shall be eligible to the 
general assembly.” — Title 2, Art. 29. 

So. the constitution of Texas: ‘‘ Ministers 
of the Gospel, being by their profession 
dedicated to God and the care of souls, 
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ought not to be diverted from the great 
duties of their functions; therefore, no 
minister of the Gospel or priest of any de- 
nomination whatever shall be eligible to 
the legislature.”— Art. 8, § 27. 

The vice of such clauses as the last three 
quoted is: first, that they recognize clergy- 
men as such and make them by law a dis- 
tinct class; secondly, that they cause the 
state to adopt the church view of the office 
of the ministry; and, thirdly, that they dis- 
qualify a class of citizens on account of 
their religious profession and standing. 

The constitution of Missouri contains a 
still more sweeping disqualification of min- 
isters, with the singular exception of the 
office of justice of the peace: 

‘* No person while he continues to exercise 
the functions of a bishop, priest, clergyman, 
or teacher of any religious persuasion, de- 
nomination, sages = or sect whatever shall 
be eligible to either house of the general 
assembly, nor shall he be appointed to any 
office of profit within the state, the office of 
justice of the peace excepted.” — Art. 8, § 13. 


The same constitution provides that ‘‘ no 
person who is religiously scrupulous of 
bearing arms can be compelled to do so, but 
may be compelled to pay an equivalent for 
military services in such manner as shall be 
prescribed by law; and that no priest, 
preacher of the Gospel, or teacher of any 
religious persuasion or sect, regularly or- 
dained as such, be subject to militia duty or 
compelled to bear arms.”—Ar?. 13, § 18. 

In this clause a certain privilege is given 
to persons on account of their religious con- 
victions, and to ministers of the Gospel, by 
virtue of their calling; which privilege, 
under similar conditions, is very common in 
other states. Scrupulous persons are ex- 
cused from bearing arms by the constitu- 
tions of New Hampshire, Alabama, Texas, 
Illinois, Indiana, Vermont, and Tennessee, 
and by statutory provisions in some other 
states. 

Such, in the main, are the constitutional 
provisions and legislative enactments in the 
several states looking to the promotion of 
religion, and constituting, in a more or less 
rigorous form, a connection between state 
and church. 

In this exposition, I may add, I have not 
in all cases had the latest editions of the 
constitutions to quote from, and it is possi- 
ble that in several cases the sections bearing 
on religion have been amended; but in all 
cases I have had late editions, and general- 
ly I have been advised of subsequent 
changes. 


NEIGHBORHOOD TALKS. 
[As REPORTED BY Mr. CoppINa.) 


EARLY IMPRESSIONS.—SUGGESTIONS CON- 
CERNING THE STUDY OF HISTORY. 


BY MRS. A. M. DIAZ, 











‘*We must not look on the dark side 
altogether,” said Elmer. ‘‘ Because a na- 
tion practices war is no proof that the peo- 
ple of that nation are full of the war spirit. 
There is a great deal of true Christian feel- 
ing in the world, after all.” 

**Oh, yes!” ‘‘Certainly!” ‘‘To besure, 
there is!” were the emphatic responses. 

** Yet, to my mind,” said Emily, ‘‘the 
most discouraging part of this whole matter 
is that nations, communities, and individ- 
uals are so thoroughly permeated with the 
war spirit that they are unconscious of its 
presence. It surrounds us like the air we 
breathe. It is perceptible in our literature, 
in the arts, in our schools, in our festivities, 
in the adornments of ourdwellings. While 
professing to regard war as an evil, we— 
that is, we Christians—do our best to make 
the evil attractive and insure its continuance. 
We give it our respect and admiration. We 
neglect no avenue by which its glories may 
be made to impressthe mind. We dress our 
fighters in gay colors and set them marching 
with bands of music through our streets. 
Battle-deeds are set to verse, battle-incidents 
are wrought up into fascinating stories, 
battle-scenes are preserved in pictures. The 
warlike element is constantly appearing.” 

‘“‘And whenever and wherever it ap- 
pears,” said Betty Prince, ‘‘it appears in 
glory. In company, for instance, how all 
the young girls hang about a man in uni- 
form. ” , 

“‘Don’t -you think,” asked Doctor Cros- 
bie, ‘‘ that the war spirit is instilled into us 
from our earliest childhood? You know 
how it is when the soldiers go past. Moth- 
ers run with their babies to the windows, 





hurrying along the little two or three or 
four-years-old ones. 

“Curious moral lessons those little tod- 
dlers get,” said Miss Betty. ‘ ‘Never 
strike back.’ ‘Kiss and make up.’ ‘It is 
naughty to fight.’ ‘ Your little hands were 
never made,’ etc., etc. ‘Do come quick 

See these beautiful soldiers who are 
legrning to kill men!’ ‘Grown up people 
fi tear each other’s eyes!’” 

“And we are wonderfully persistent in 
fostering the war spirit in oyr children,” 
said the Doctor. “As bento they can 
play about the house they are furnished 
. with toy soldiers, and with these they mimic 
the battle-scenes which their elders so ad- 
miringly describe. In a year or two more 
they get (at least the boys do) their uni- 
forms, swords, and guns and begin to play 
soldier. Upon their entering school we 
pursue our course in a more systematic way 
It is important that they early become 
familiar with bloodshed and violence; that 
in their tender years, while peculiarly sus- 
ceptible to impressions, the war spirit should 
be ingrained into them and made, as it were, 
a part of t\sir very natures.” 

“This is all ore important,” said 
Miss Betty, ‘‘from the fact that we are 
teaching them, at odd moments, precepts of 
an exactly opposite kind.” 

Certainly,” said the Doctor, ‘It won’t 
do to let those precepts have full sway. 
We give the children, therefore, as soon as 
they can clasp its covers and spell out its 
contents, some juvenile history, containing 
accounts and pictures of Indian massacres, 
and battles between Christian nations; the 
names and deeds of men who caused the 
greatest slaughter among ‘the enemy’; and 
any little items calculated to highten the 
interest of the awful scenes and fix them 
forever in the youthful mind. Even our 
best juvenile periodicals give battle-stories, 
‘illustrated’ by contending ships belching 
forth fire and smoke, or by soldiers engaged 
in mutual slaughter.” 

‘By beginning thus early,” said Miss 
Fullerton, ‘‘we prevent the young learner 
from falling into the mistake of thinking 
that our country intends to practice its own 


religion.” 
*“Yes,” said the Doctor. ‘It is made 


clear to him at the outset that there is one 
code of morals to believe in, and one of an 
opposite kind to live by. Once thoroughly 
possessed of this double idea, he is ready, as 
he grows older, to carry it into all the vari- 
ous concerns of life.” 

‘Even on a Sunday,” said Emily, ‘“‘we 
don’t think it safe to let the work stop, 
The battles of the Israelites with the Amal- 
ekites and other tribes are mapped out into 
Sunday-school lessons by the religious 
newspapers.” 

“T’m sure children ought to study the 
Bible,” said my Aunt Sarah. 

‘* But Christ expressly stated,” said Miss 
Fullerton, ‘‘that his precepts were to take 
the place of the old ones. So why oblige 
children to study what teaches them re- 
venge, cruelty, and all manner of violence?” 

“‘Take the story of Goliah,” said Betty 
Prince. ‘‘I suppose no boy ever listened 
to that without having his private glorifica- 
tion over the little fellow who beat the big 
fellow, and wishing he himself might do a 


like deed.” 
‘But we don’t trust to early impressions 


altogether,” said the Doctor. ‘‘As the 
children grow larger, we furnish them with 
larger histories, giving more particular ac- 
counts of battles. In college, battles are 
still the theme: battles of Greeks, battles of 
Romans, battles of barbarians, battles of 
fabulous creatures, battles of gods. Cruel- 
ties, trickeries, intrigues, any sort of knowl- 
edge which concerns a battle is thought 
worth their attention. After college life 
the same thing awaits them. Pictures of 
battle-scenes and portraits of famous war- 
riors embellish our sitting-rooms, Reading 
the lives of these warriors is thought essen- 
tial to a good education. Everybody is ex 
pected to be informed concerning the 
world’s battles, even if they remain igno- 
rant of themselves and of the wonderful 
things in Nature. ‘Read solid reading. 
Read history,’ we tell our young people. A 
modern writer declares history to be ‘chief- 
ly arecord of intrigues and slaughter.’ Is 
there no other or better ‘solid reading’?” 

«But surely,” said Elmer, ‘‘we should 
know how things have been going on in the 
world.” 
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‘* Yes,” said Miss Fullerton, ‘‘ Mat it is 
not essential that we should know just how 
much fighting has been done, especially 
when there are so many things better worth 
our leaning. The main facts might be given 
and the principles which were concerned; 
but, since it is acknowledged that battles are 
horrid and cruel and barbarous, why must 
we all become familiar with them?” 

“In former times,” said the Doctor, 
‘when nations made war their chief pur- 
suit, successful warriors received the highest 
honors. It is said that we of this enlight- 
ened age reverence most highly the thinker, 
the inventor, the philanthropist. But sf we 
are more civilized than those people; if in 
our tastes, our aims, our enjoyments we 
are so very far in advance of them, why 
should we be continually holding up to 
view their deeds of violence and be trying 
to follow their lead?” 

** Because,” I remarked, ‘‘ the old barbaric 
instinct of fighting is not yet crushed out of 
us. If it were, we should endeavor to keep 
the military element out of sight; or, at 
least, not make it so attractive.” 

“And leave off glorifying it,” said Miss 


Bett 
“But we must glorify it if we keep sol- 
diers to fight our battles,” said my Cousin 


Ruth. 

“‘And that is an argument against the 
whole system,” said Miss Fullerton, ‘‘It 
obliges us to honor what is repugnant to our 
higher natures.” 

“One way of helping to crush out the 

war spirit,” said Emily, ‘‘is to begin in the 
schools and make an entire change in the 
study of history. A historian who wished 
to help on the progress of Christianity and 
of civilization might be supposed to reason 
inthis way: ‘It is important that our chil- 
dren know something of early times; as, for 
instance, what races inhabited the earth at 
such and such periods, and for what the 
different races were distinguished, and what 
each added to the common stock of knowl- 
edge or of happiness. As for the everlast- 
ing wars of those past times, with their ac- 
companying cruelties and trickeries and 
miseries, we will pass lightly over those. 
We prefer that such subjects should not be 
brought before the minds of young people. 
The world has advanced. We have nobler 
ideas now as to what constitutes true honor, 
true courage, true glory. It is absurd, 
therefore, to make our children familiar 
with all those scenes of violence. Let us 
educate them in accordance with the spirit 
of the times—of these modern, civilized, 
Christian times—rather than of those ancient, 
unenlightened, pagan times. We will write 
histories not of the world’s battles, but of 
the world’s progress. We will begin at the 
very earliest days, and describe, as we ad- 
vance, the modes of life of the different na- 
tions. We will speak of their social and 
domestic habits; their industries; their in- 
ventions; their discoveries; their literature; 
their laws and methods of government; of 
their progress in art, science, agriculture, 
commerce, manufactures; of their poets, 
orators, painters, sculptors, architects, and 
of the most remarkable productions of 
these.” 

“« And of their philosophers,” I suggested. 

Certainly,” she answered, ‘‘of their 
philosophers and religious teachers, giving 
some general ideas of their systems of phi- 
losophy and religion.” 

“« And for illustrations to our new History 
Book,” said Miss Fullerton, ‘instead of 
pictures of men thrusting swords into 
each other, we will have engravings of the 
fine old statues, paintings, and temples.” 

“Which would tend to elevate and re- 
fine,” said the Doctor; ‘‘as do the others to 
brutalize and corrupt.” 

“Tt is much better,” said Miss Fullerton, 
“‘to know what men have thought and 
what men have wrought than how men have 
fought.” 

“Certainly it is,” said the Doctor. ‘In 
relating the world’s history, why stick so 
closely to paths marked out by the long and 
Dloody battle-train, when so many peaceful 
paths lie open to us? It is like forsaking 
pleasant traveling for a desolate wilderness, 
where you have to find your way by dead 
men’s bones!” 

“T fall in with all this,” said Elmer. 
“But you can’t leave out wars altogether, 
How are you going to account for the na 
tions shifting about—first one getting the 
upperhand, then the other?” 











*« Explain briefly,” said Emily, ‘‘ that this 
or that nation got the upperhand by fighting 
for it. There would be no need of going 
into the details of the matter.” . " 

*¢ But our war histories,” said my Cousin 
Ruth, “‘ give noble accounts of bravery and 
honor and self-sacrifice. Must all these 
moral lessons be lost?” 

‘Not necessarily,” said Emily, ‘“ We 
can relate the best of the stories, and then 
show that in these days of more advanced 
civilization the same noble traits (as has 
been said before) are developed, but in other 
directions.” 

‘*7’m sure you find this idea in the preach- 
ings and teachings even of these times,” 
said Betty Prince. ‘‘ We are continually 
being told that the person who stands up for 
the right and faces a frowning world is 
more to be admired than the warrior who 
faces an enemy!” 

‘Oh, listen!” cried Emily. ‘‘I havea 
bright thought. Instead of ‘The Child’s 
First Book of History,’ let us have ‘The 
Child’s First Book of Biography.’ Why, 
Nature herself points out the way. All 
children like stories. Make use of this lik- 
ing. Let libraries and newspapers be 
searched for stories illustrating the grand 
principles of integrity, honor, courage, gen- 
erosity, self-sacrifice, mercy, and loving- 
kindness; and let the children feed on these, 
rather than on the statistics and repulsive 
incidents of battles. _The character of the 
mind, like that of the body, depends greatly 
upon its food. ‘Asa child thinketh, so is 
he.’ What an advantage we shall gain over 
the enemy—calling badness the enemy—by 
taking these very early measures on the 
side of goodness. While the young things 
are in their most impressible state, while 
the mind is tender, while character is yet 
unformed, we will move in with our noble 
band of principles and preoccupy the 
ground.” 

“The good effects of such an exchange 
would be incalculable,” said the Doctor; 
‘for moral results are not easy to estimate. 
There would be all the difference between 
elevating influences and depraving ones to 
consider.” 

‘*We need not trouble ourselves to con- 
sider them,” said Emily. ‘‘Such an ex- 
change will not take place for a long, long, 
long, very long time. In some respects we 
are still barbarians.” 

** Yes,” said Miss Betty. ‘‘ Our literature 
shows that we still find a charm in noise 
and show, in glitter and parade, and 
clang and bang, and crash and flash, in 
glistening steel and the roar of artillery. If 
it were otherwise, why do our poets, who 
may be supposed to represent the high- 
water mark of refinement among us, choose 
these brazen themes for their poems? Why 
do the public enjoy the reading of those 
poems, and schoolboys delight to pronounce 
their sonorous numbers? Here are some 
war verses which Miss Fullerton says were 
spoken in school to-day by one of her 
scnolars. I will only give you a few lines, 


* e * * * * 
“* Then the terrific ight began ; 
eterso fresh ieoga of stalwart men. 
+ s o 


* 
onaene thaneeoee in the rent air; 
Muskets poured out incessant glare ; 
Saber clashed saber everywhere. 

* - * s . * 
Swiftly the currents foam and swell, 
The sky seems a Plutonian bell 
Loud tolling the sad funeral knell 
of ri eng onhtien, sigines one + sane 


“At tne battle of Inkerman. 


* 
On datdbang ibe, slit diegsd, and fleet, 
Through smoke and fire and leaden sleet ; 
Like angry waves the squadrons meet 
At the battle of Inkerman.’” 
® * eB s ° 


There is more of the same kind. How is it 
that poets find such scenes attractive and 
seek to make them attractive?” 

‘And how is the war spirit to be 
quenched,” asked Emily, ‘‘ when every gen- 
eration of schoolboys must learn to repeat 
the ‘Charge of the Light Brigade’ and 
lines like these you have quoted? Yet this 
is just the kind of ‘piece’ which school- 
boys select and which parents and teachers 
select for them.” 

“Here is some poetry of the same kind,” 
said I, taking out my morning paper. “As 
these verses appeared in one of our fore- 
most magazines and have been copied into 
the newspapers, they must indicate to some 
degree our present stage of civilization. 
They describe a modern American warrior, 





who evidently had a gepuine love of his 
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business, That poets, editors, and the read- 
ing public sympathize in his savage glee 
helps prove what was said just now in re- 
gard to Christendom heing permeated with 
the war spirit; 

“* He snuffed, like his charger, the wind of the powder, 
His sword waved us on, and we answered the sign. 
Loud our cheer as we rushed, but his laugh rang the 

louder : 





ao the Devil's own fun, boys, along the whole 
e U 
How he strode his brown steed! How we saw his 
blade brighten 
Tn the one hand still left—and the sword in his 
He Phe on Mke a boy when the holidays brighten, 

But asoldier’s glance shot from his visor beneath. 
Up came the reserves to the mellay infernal, 

Asking where to go in—through the clearing or pine? 
‘Oh! anywhere! Forward! ’Tis all the same, colo- 

vewn dia lovely fighting along the whole line.’ 
Mark, now, with what keen relish this 
Christian enjoys the ‘‘devil’s own fun,” the 
‘‘mellay infernal,” the ‘lovely fighting”! 
As eager as a schoolboy for the holidays. 
There could scarcely be a stronger compari- 
son.” 

‘* Tennyson, at the beginning of ‘ Maud,’” 
said the Doctor, ‘‘ actually suggests war for 
evils of society—which very evils are the 
indirect result of a long succession of wars. 
And in our own country the man whom 
perhaps we most delight to honor includes 
battle poems in his volume of choice poet- 
ical selections, War spirit? We are full of 
it. People of the highest culture encourage 
their children to commit to memory war 
songs, which appeal to the lower natures of 
those children and which familiarize their 
minds with ideas of revenge, cruelty, blood- 
shed, and selfish ambition.” 

‘‘We certainly cannot call ourselves a 
civilized people when rhymes. so unciviliz- 
ing as thosé from the magazine are pcpular 
among us,” said Emily. 

‘** Brutalizing’ is the right word,” said 
Miss Betty. ‘‘‘Let bears and lions growl 
and fight,’ you know, ‘for ’tis their nature 
t 0. ’” 

‘« Shakespeare has something which would 
strengthen your point,” said the Doctor, 

“Do you mean ‘cry havoc and let slip 
the dogs of war’ ?” I asked him. 

**No, a longer passage—in one of the 
‘Henrys,’ I think. It mentions tigers and 
greyhounds.” 

Shakespeare was brought, and, after 
some turning of the leaves, we found the 
passage in ‘‘ King Henry Fifth.” 

“In peace there’s nothing so becomes a man 

As modest stillness and humility ; 

But when the blast of war blows in our ears 

Then imitate the action of a tiger: 

Stiffen the sinews, summon up the blood, 


Disguisefair nature with hard-favored rage; 
weer lend os —_ a ogee mnpatte 


€ 
Now set the teeth and stretch the nostrils wide. 
” a 


On! pot you is English, a E 

Isee you stand like greyhoun@s in the slips, 

Straining upon the start. The game’s a-foot.” 

‘‘So keen an observer as Shakespeare,” 
said Miss Fullerton, ‘‘could not fail to see 
the brutalizing effects of warfare.” 

“Now that the spirit of violence so pre- 
vails in the land,” said Emily, ‘‘I think it 
would be well to look closely at the influ- 
ences which, in school and out, are brought 
to bear upon character, and inquire if we 
are not ourselves fostering this spirit of 
violence.” 

Sor 
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How like a god this brave young heir of Time, 
Wearing the antique loveliness of Earth, 

Dowered with the spoils of every age and clime, 
Lord of the springs that touch our grief and 
‘ mirth ; 

With heart undaunted, eyes unused to tears, 
Bright with the light of twice three thousand 
years | 


Great gifts in both his hands! For Earth 
‘6 more light” ; 

A broader way for Liberty to tread ; 

Fair Science throned in Superstition’s sight ; 

The poor raised up and taught and com- 
forted ; 

Earth her own Cesar, for redregsal strong, 

Leading as captive every ancient wrong. 


Wealth for the worker; for the seeker, grace ; 
Wisdom’s great secrets for the student’s 


prize ; 
For those who goop to conquer, power and 
place ; 
For youth, 9 bounding heart and Lovo’s 
sweet sighs. 
Oh! messenger of good, come boldly in, 





And emile on all who sisive thy smile to win. 


DOGMATIC SLUMBER. 
BY PROF. GEORGE N. BOARDMAN, D. D. 
Kant said Hume waked him from his 
dogmatic slumber. It must be confessed 
that the German philosopher did the work 
of a man who was not asleep, It has been 
assumed that another Hume is needed to 
wake other sleepers, to produce a general 
disturbance of our faith in the doctrines cf 
religion. Because good service was done to 
philosophy by causing a great thinker to 
question his inherited beliefs, it is inferred 
that it is a good thing to rouse any one to 
question his inherited beliefs. Because 
skepticism is often of value in science, it is 
inferred that it may be of like value in re- 
ligion. If an author publishes heretical 
doctrines on the person of Christ, there are 
Christian teachers among us who are glad 
to see them put forth, because they will rouse 
the Church from its dogmatic slumber. 
There are preachers of the Gospel who 
consider ‘Literature and Dogma” one 
of the most valuable productions of 
the age, because it will serve as leaven 
to disturb and transform the Chris- 
tian mind. The subtle Arnold has infused 
into some souls a comfort and peace which 
they had failed to receive from justification 
by faith, because they desire to see the peo- 
ple of God agitated over the question 
whether there be any such thing as justifi- 
cation by faith. In a word, there are many 
Christian teachers who thank a man for 
publishing what they believe to be lies, be- 
cause he disturbes the repose of the believer, 
pi rests upon what they believe to be 


It is worth while to ask how some of the 
shepherds have been led to set so low a 
value upon the green pastures and still wa- 
ters which theirsheep love. It may be 
that some preachers patronize and fondle 
errors for the sake of having them at hand 
on occasions. Heresies are good to make a 
sensation with—they throw an air of mys 
tery over the ministrations of their owner; 
but the considerations which control the 
movements of such persons are of no ac- 
count. There are others, however, who 
are sincere and faithful laborers in the 
Church, who set a certain value on the 
doubts which they find among the followers 
of Christ, who think opinions are the better 
for being unsettled. How can good men 
fall into such a state of mind? One reason 
for such sentiments is probably a wrong 
view of the kind of dogmatism which is 
presupposed in a dogmatic slumber. 

- The dogmatic slumber of the disciples of 
Christ is that sleep which God gives his 
beloved; it is the blessing which he bestows 
upon his children in answer to the prayer 
of Paul: ‘Now the God of hope fill you 
with all joy and peace in believing.” One 
of the children of God, a few months since, 
was sinking into the final sleep, with much 
pain and weariness of the flesh, while the 
mind was at rest. The dying one said: 
“Tt seems no more than going into the 
next room to leave this world,” There was 
peace in believing; or, in the barbarous 
phrase of the alien and stranger, there was 
dogmatic slumber. Parents whose chil- 
dren are still wayward, though consecrated 
to God, rest upon the covenants of promise 
and have their joy through faith. -There 
again is the slumber that has received the 
opprobrious title. And the poor and dis- 
tressed and disappointed and sorrowful are, 
many of them, living in hope. Their faith 
is the evidence of things not seen and they 
enjoy a sense of protection because they 
trust the words: ‘“‘He that dwelleth in the 
secret place of the Most High shall abide 
under the shadow of the Almighty.” This 
is the dogmatic slumber of the people of 
God. It is the richest inheritance be- 
stowed upon men, It is, in fact, the only 
gift from Heaven that makes the soul rich, 
for all other bestowments find their earthly 
aims realized in this. Is it a possession 
which we have aright to hold and enjoy? 
It is not to be supposed that any one desires 
to annoy and distract those dying in hope 
and faith; but the peace which they enjoy, 
when enjoyed by those in health, is some- 
times looked upon as a spiritual lethargy, 
and he is thought to be working for the edifi- 
cation of the Church whe breaks in upon and 
dissipates it, As has been already noticed, 
this readiness to violate the sanctuary of the 
Christian soul is due, in part, to a mistaken 








use of the word dogmatic. The word is 
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very unfortunate in being made to embrace 
things diverse, if not opposite. He who 
accepts by personal faith the doctrines or 
dogmas of revelation has a peace of mind 
which rises from his confidence in God. 
But he who has an overweening confidence 
in his own judgment or in dogmas which 
he has chosen to advocate also appears self- 
satisfied. And he who is determined to 
bear down opposition to his own opinions, 
either by loud assertions or by contempt of 
other views, claims to be confident, if he is 
not. Each of these three persons is dog- 
matic; but not in the same sense. The be- 
liever in revelation is dogmatic because he 
discards his own personal judgment; the 
assailant of creeds is dogmatic because, in 
his own opinion, he knows what the logical 
mind of the systematizer cannot understand ; 
and the skeptic is dogmatic in sneering at 
the credulity of those who have a restful 
confidence in anything. Finally, a prepond- 
erant meaning is derived from all these to 
designate a sentiment or state of feeling 
which depends on the will, rather than the 
judgment—stat pro ratione voluntas, The 
American mind claims a special right to 
hate what is dogmatic in this last sense, 
And we are apt indolently to attribute this 
indefinite resultant meaning to the word, in 
whatever connection it may oceur. In this 
way a dogmatic slumber is assailed as some- 
thing dogmatic, and so detestable, A teacher 
of theology in an Eastern state, who inter- 
prets the Bible with great care and docility, 
has been termed “able, but tremendously 
dogmatic,” and, therefore, of questionable 
authority ggand any repose in creeds is de- 
nounced as a stolen possession, or as coun- 
terfeit coin, or as a treasure having its value 
from the assumption of the owner—in a 
word, as dogmatic. Even the accent thrown 
upon the word is made to do service as an 
argument. Sometimes it is pronounced as 
if it were derived from an English monosyl- 
lable and belonged outside the City of God 
with whatever loveth and maketh a lie. 

A moment’s thought, however, should 
teach any one that slumber cannot be willful, 
or obstinate, or contemptuous, or assertory. 
There is a sense in which it may be dogmat- 
ic. It is such when it is the calm and peace 
of soul which God bestows through his 
truth; and it is a slumber which is wholly a 
gift of God, for the one who enjoys it con- 
tributes nothing to it. 

Another reason for the desire to disturb 
the repose of the Christian is probably a mis- 
taken view of the true method of establishing 
religious truth. Credulity is weakness and - 
excites contempt. The acceptance of creeds 
formed by others, the adoption of beliefs 
ready-made, resting one’s eternal interests on 
propositions not fully understood excite the 
derision of the skeptic, and of the Christian 
who patronizes the skeptic. In this way 
there has been generated a contempt for the 
simple-hearted believer. But it may be a 
question whether the weakness is in the be- 
liever or in his critic. We sometimes hold 
firmly to those things of which the assur- 
ance is only indirect. If we can believe 
that certain assertions come from God, and 
are assured that he cannot lie, then the truth 
of his assertions does not need a philosoph- 
ical demonstration, but may rest on our 
faith in him. ‘The possibility of the Trini- 
ty or of an atonement for sin may not be 
clear to our apprehension, while the reality 
of each may be cordially accepted on the 
word of God. It is supposable that the re- 
jection of these doctrines should be the 

most pitiable weakness, the mere blindness 
of an overweening conceit; and that while 
they are not understood. Again, if we have 
friends in whom we can repose perfect confi- 
dence, who are able to understand the Word 
of God more fully than we can, who declare 
to us that God has revealed this and that 
doctrine as true, we can then receive, with- 
out fear of deception, statements made in a 
language of which we do not understand a 
word. And if some honest men have lei- 
sure to trace out the relations of the Chris- 
tian dogmas, while we are of necessity 
otherwise employed, it is weakness in us to 
reject their knowledge and believe only that 
which we can demonstrate from knowledge 
of our own. Thus we have a right to hold 
with firm faith to doctrines of the truth of 
which we have no direct demonstration. 
The critical intellect, however, approaches 
the truth itself, and determines to extort 
from it the ground of its claim to accept- 


| is both a mercy and a pleasure to torture in 


ance. The atonement, the incarnation, the 
resurrection must be analyzed, their founda- 
tions must be discovered, and the processes 
which they imply unfolded and pictured to 
the imagination. And then they must be 
shrunk to the conception which the critic 
has formed of them. Our intellectual ca- 
pacity is the measure to which the doctrines 
are cut down, and whoever gathers 
up as of value the parts cut off and 
thrown away is a credulous weakling. 
If he make views of truth which he 
cannot explain a source of peace and 
hope, then he is indulging in a dogmatic 
slumber, from which it is a mercy to wake 
him, And if any one resolutely affirms and 
defends the truths which are too broad for 
a finite understanding, he is a dogmatist, 
whose insolence is intolerable. And if any 
one declares that he will repose on what he 
cannot explain, he is a slumberer, whom it 


his sleep. 
It would not be right to attribute the hos- 
tility to dogmatic slumber to malignity. 
Much of it is well-intended, and it may not 
be wholly useless, But it is sad to notice the 
mistakes which prevail as to the aim of our 
religion. What is it for, but to give rest to 
those who come to Christ? Is not our poor 
humanity wretched enough, tortured and 
distracted enough? Would not a Prince of 
Peace be its fittest Saviour? The Lord at 
his departure gave his disciples a pledge of 
the blessedness they should enjoy when they 
should be with him, by imparting the peace 
he had enjoyed while he was with them, 
CHICAGO THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
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ONE YEAR MORE. 


BY C. S. ROBINSON, D. D. 








WE are told that at one of the splendid 

pageants in Berlin, not long ago, the wife of 
the English ambassador broke the necklace 
she was wearing and lost a costly pearl in 
the roadway. Perhaps it might have been 
regained if a careful search had been in 
order at such a time. But the grand pro- 
cession must hurry on, and a lost place was 
of more account than a lost pearl. 
We may be in equal peril if an accident 
should occur in the rush of the years, And 
most of us know that valuable thoughts are 
apt to be dropped in the gay life of the holi- 
days which usher out and usher in the rapid 
seasons. It is possibly wise, and to some 
meditative people even welcome, to note a 
few quiet lessons by the way. 

1, It is time for us who are growing old to 
have done with ordinary shams, Serious life 
finds a meaning in the quaint verse of the 
prophet: ‘Strangers have devoured his 
strength; and he knoweth it not, Yea, gray 
hairs are here and there upon him; yet he 
knoweth not.” 

There comes a day in which any one can 
afford to be honest and simple, Generally 
speaking, men around us are pressing a 
silly paradox. They want everything now, 
and appear to desire to exhaust the treas- 
ures of the future at once, And yet they 
declare they are only preparing for old age. 
They are using up valuable force in making 
ready for a start in life by and by; which 
start they propose to make some fine morn- 
ing from the summit of an attained ambi- 
tion. 

Alas! why cannot every one see that 
misery sits at the top of life’s lonely lad- 
der? Real comfort inhabits the rounds, 
For when all that men hope for is reached, 
there remains for our experience thereafter 
only what men fear. He is in a most 
lamentable condition who at middle life is 
exactly where time cannot improve him, 
and cannot fail to impair; where all 
changes are forced to be for the worse, for 

want of space to be better; where every 
feeling engendered by long habit is offended, 
because the man is pained to spend the 
gains he has spared; where every chance 
that comes will necessarily betray rather 
than befriend; and all this simply because 
now he has reached the pinnacle of what 
he has considered success, and, wishing 
being exhausted, want is sure to begin. 

Hence, prudence counsels that we give 
over the suicidal struggle and live while 
we have any life to enjoy. 

2. Take an inventory of spiritual stock. 
They tell us that established merchants 
often die of remnants. Besides the yearly 





make a sudden vendue and clear out lum- 
ber. The figure fairly holds in religious 
and moral career, It is weary work that of 
stubbornly fighting on in one’s old age 
against those habits, passions, and associa- 
tions which years of listless indulgence 
have bulked in upon our nature. It is 
better just to have a clearing out, even if 
one is afraid he may be suffocated with the 
lifted dust. 

A brave man need not lie down su- 
pinely and admit he has lost the mastery 
of himself. Indeed, that is not his greatest 
peril. He is more exposed to ruin from the 
reaction resulting from the mastery re- 
gained. The worst to be apprehended is 
that he will suffer the work of self-reno- 
vation to be put off solong that when he 
really accomplishes it (if he does) he will 
be compelled to uproot his whole being in 
order to tear out his besetting sin. 

Most likely any courageous Christian can 
come off victor over his baser self if he will 
only use heroictreatment and put the knife 
into service. He can pluck out a right eye 
and cut off a right hand at his will. But if 
his dead appetites and slainpassions and 
amputated ¢ésires are lying around hin, it 
is conceivable that his remaining vitality 
shall become tainted with the corruption he 
creates, So when it is too late to begin he 
ends. He obtains safety of a very doubtful 
sort, like that some surgeons have wrought 
out in lingering campaigns. The soldiers 
have died from the pestilence which the 
hospitals have bred. 

It would seem to be the part of true wis- 
dom to forestall such a catastrophe in earlier 
days; to begin the renovation while the 
sinews still are braced and the constitution 
unimpaired. 

8. Inquire after work yet left unfinished. 
A few words may well be uttered here 
about some men ‘of whom more might 
have been made.” I do not believe that our 
world is essentially poorer from any acci- 
dental loss it has experienced in people who 
‘never had a chance.” 

Real worth, like the water of mountain- 
springs in rocks, is apt to ooze. It will insin- 
uate itself into all sorts of crevices, and so 
forceachance. And I feel sure that the great 
wise God always keeps his eye on promising 
cases. If the firkins at Cana of Galilee had 
not been known to hold water safely under 
ordinary tests of pressure, we may be as- 
sured Jesus would never have trusted them 
to hold the wine. 

There are mournful misanthropes in mid- 
dle life all around us, setting up for prema- 
ture age, singing dirges over buried ambi- 
tions and grand purposes nipped, whose 
milestones of failure are marked not with 
opportunities denied, but with opportunities 
rejected. They starve to-day for having 
superciliously refused to pick up the coins 
which Providence flung in their way as 
they hurried on, expecting in their absurd 
vanity to be invited to pick up fortunes of 
usefulness instead, before long. 

4, Keep a clear look-out for what is ahead, 
Most of us havea past worth looking over. 
But the glory of every true life is in the 
future. Sweetly sings old George Withers: 

“ What I was is passéd by; 
What I am away doth fly; 
What I shall be none doth see— 
Yet in that my glories be!” 

If a painter were asked what was the 
finest landscape in the world, he would most 
likely refer us to some famous picture in a 
gallery, taking, meanwhile, great pains to 
mention the artist’s name. If a traveler 
were asked the same question, he would in- 
stance some noted neighborhood he had ex- 
plored. So heavy upon us is the force of 
tradition and so materialistic have we all 
become. 

But beyond either of these there remains, 


after the discovery of such a marvel as the 
Yosemite Valley or the Yellowstone Can- 
yon, room for a chastened imagination to 
assert that not unlikely many unvisited sol- 
itudes yet exist on this planet more rich in 
revelation of beauty than anything pen 
or pencil has ever brought to light. 
And then beyond—for, at any rate, this is 
true—divine displays of providence and 
grace are by no means at an end even 
for original discovery. History has some- 
thing to say; experience may have more; 
but God has not yet exhausted himself. There 
is that in the distance which ‘eye hath 
not seen nor ear heard.” And wise men, 


when the years chime on, might well be 
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THE YEAR OF OUR LORD. 


BY LAURA SANFORD, 











WHEN in the clear air 6f true love and devotion 


Our earth and high Heaven shall touch their 
accord, 


What pests and peace and deep-trustful emo- 
on 


Shall bless with new seasons the year of our 
Lord. 


Oh! then, in his springtime, no child shall 
know sorrow, 


No little one grieve for a kind, tender word; 

The dark tare of cruelty blights not the furrow 

That deep the bright seed in the year of our 
rd. 


The worlds have not dreamed of summer suns 
royal 


To bless, as His summer shall blessings afford; 

New Eden shall open for good hearts and loyal 

Its gardens of glory, the year of our Lord. 

And autumn, His autumn, His harvest-home 
nearest, 


Shall see that for pure hearts its gold grains 
are poured, 


The lips of the truthful, the lips of His dearest 
we Bo the red vintage the year of our 


And winter—His winter? 
zenith 


Within the soft snow-falls their jewel-light 
hoard; 7 


NS 
They shall know what the gift of perfect peace 
meaneth 


Who at His feet slumber the year of our Lord. 


The white stars of 


No day shall be darkling, no starry night clouded, 
No season rust-blighted in thought orin word, 
No heart unforgiving, no loving joy shouded, 


No crown knit of thorns in the year of our 
Lord. 
EE EE 


THE FATHERS AND THE BRETH- 
REN ON THE SCHOOL QUESTION. 


BY JOHN MONTEITH. 








THE contest relating to religion in the 
public schools, conducted chiefly by Catho- 
lic Fathers and Protestant Brethren, waxes 
interesting and develops some important 
points of agreement and difference. Since 
midsummer we have been favored with an 
address by Father Walsh, of St. Louis, the 
report of Father Doherty, secretary of 
Catholic education in the same city, a 
somewhat remarkable article in The Advance 
by the Rev. H. M. Goodwin, and the resolu- 
tions and debate of the Chicago Presbytery. 

Father Walsh is satisfied with an ill- 
natured denunciation of the public schools 
as ‘‘false and atheistic.” Father Doherty 
says: ‘‘It seems to us that if a man deliber- 
ately and maliciously attempted to devise a 
means to destroy Christianity in the world, 
he could devise nothing better than purely 
secular education.” Brother Goodwin 
thinks that the influence of the exclusion of 
the Bible and religious instruction from the 
schools will ‘inevitably be to degrade and 
falsify religion itself in the minds of the 
scholars, and so to make not only education 
but its subjects also Godless.” The Chica- 
go Presbytery declares ‘‘that it is the right 
of government, as a means to its own per- 
manence and well-being, to recognize the 
Bible in the public schools as the standard 
of morals and law.” 

It will be observed that the Catholic 
Fathers and Brother Goodwin substantially 
agree that religious and secular education 
cannot be separated without moral disaster. 
If the Catholic and the Congregationalist 
can unitedly secure the support of the state 
to religious instruction, how will they de- 
cide between themselves whose religion 
shall be taught. Possibly Mr. Gladstone 
could relieve the perplexity with his pacific 
wit. ‘“‘If it be said,” exclaimed the ex- 
premier, referring to the Education Act, 
‘‘that there is a recognition of the Church 
{the Church of England] in the liberal 
terms we propose for voluntary schools, 
such an assertion would only mean that the 
palm is given to those who win.” Pre- 
cisely so. If the public schools were 
offered as free game to the religious sects, 
the strongest organization would prevail. 
In St. Louis the Catholic sort would com- 
mand the public schools almost without a 
struggle, and Protestants would be taxed 
to maintain Catholic schools. Within 
ten years Catholics would control the 
schools of every large city in the Union. 
They would win by their unity, while 
Protestants would lose by their division, 

The Chicago Presbytery doesn’t propose 
to permit a result so distasteful to Protest- 
ants, These brethren insist that govern- 
ment shall forestall any quarrel between the 





thinking of a readiness to make the journey. 


sects by committing itself wholly to a rec- 
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ognition of one sect and one religion—viz., 
the Protestant sect and the Protestant re- 
ligion. Which strikes one as a remarkable 
display of religious toleration for the repre- 
sentatives of a church only three hundred 
years ago wreathed with the smoke of per- 
secution. If correctly reported, the sub- 
stance of Dr. Patton’s remarks upon the 
Chicago resolutions is as follows: ‘‘ He 
wanted the Bible in the public schools, and 
thought they ought to keep it there. He 
thought it ought to be kept there in violation 
of the consciences of the Catholics of the 
country [Applause].” A sentiment wor- 
thy of the prosecutor of Prof. Swing, and, 
hence, entitled to no special notice, except 
for the fact that the applause indicates its 
general adoption by the assembly to which 
it was uttered. It seems, then, that there is 
a goodly number of Presbyterian clergymen 
and elders in Chicago who are disposed ts 
react the very religious oppression against 
which their own church revolted three cen- 
turies ago. They approve asecond ‘Act of 
Uniformity.” The rack, the thumbscrew, 
and a few Smithfield faggots only are want- 
ing to carry us back to the times of Mary. 
But Dr. Patton seeks to palliate the harsh- 
ness of his decree by the claim that 
the Catholic conscience is violated both 
by the absence and the presence of 
the Bible in the schools. ‘‘ Therefore, 
as they would have to violate the Rom- 
ish conscience in either case, he would 
prefer to violate it by reading the Bible in 
the public schools [Laughter].” It is not 
clear whether the laughter was designed to 
deride or approve the logic of the speaker. 
Surely no member of that presbytery can 
fail to see a distinction between the absence 
of any regulation touching the use of the 
Protestant Bible and the requirement of its 
use by the state. Consciences may not be 
altogether satisfied, but they are never 
violated by blank statute-books. A man 
may entertain a conscientious conviction 
that his children should hear the Episcopal 
form of grace when they sit down to their 
meals; his conscience might be violated 
were he forced to hear some other form of 
grace; but he could plead no such violation 
at a hotel table, where no grace at all is said. 
If he should set up such a claim, we might 
remind him that his conscience has no 
business to be violated. 

By way of testing the pith of this contro- 
versy, it may be asked why the Protestants 
of Chicago are speechful and their Catholic 
neighbors are mute; and why, on the other 
hand, in St. Louis, where the Bible has not 
been read in the schools for ten years, 
Protestants are speechless, while Catholics 
are loud? If what the presbyters of Chi- 
cago say is true, why have the presbyters of 
St. Louis been silent lo! these ten years 
past? If one month of Godless schools can 
arouse ecclesiastical indignation in the one 
city, how is it that ten years of such schools 
fail to ruffle the serene surface of the ec- 
clesiastical temper in St Louis? It appears 
as if Protestants are ready to forgive school- 
boards for excluding the Bible when the 
majority influence would favor the Catholic 
Bible; but where Catholic influence is in a 
decided minority there is no mercy. The 
parallel case of a Sunday-school boy is sug- 
gested, who confessed to his teacher that he 
extended forgiveness to other boys who in- 
jured him according to the size of the boy. 
If he found the offender a bigger boy than 
himself, he forgave him; but if he was a 
smaller boy, he whipped him. Whether, 
after all, this is a controversy for principle 
or conquest is a question it will do to think 
about. 

The demand of the Chicago Presbytery 
evinces a consciousness of its utter inabil- 
ity, even if granted, to produce any practi- 
cal or substantial good. It is not the sys- 
tematic instruction of Chicago pupils in 
the principles of the Bible that these gentle- 
men ask for; but that government shall 
“‘recognize” the Protestant Bible in the 
schools. In other words, they demand a 
legal preference of the Protestant over the 
Catholic religion. The resolution amounts 
to an irritating sham. If it were responded 
to by the school-board, the members of this 
presbytery and all who consent with them 
would be furnished with nothing more than 
a high perch upon which they might stretch 
their necks, flap their wings, and crow to 
the devotees of the Douay Bible: ‘‘ Aha! 
we have the better of you now. The gov- 
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excluding the Bible and all religious ideas { 


ernment recognizes our religion, . not 
yours.” The visitation of hundreds of 
schools, both where the Bible is read and 
where it is not read, convinces me that the 
practical influence of the formal reading 
practiced is insignificant and ‘nappre- 
ciable. 

From Father Doherty we have an : xplicit 
interpretation of the present attitude f the 
Catholics toward the public schools. He 
cites three modes of solving the school 
question; 1. The purely secular system. 
2. The ‘‘unsectarian Christian” system, 
which would have the public schools 
‘based upon the Bible and pervaded by 
Christian principles.” 3. The denomina- 
tional system, ‘‘ according to which the 
scLeols, instead of being divided according 
tothe color of the pupils or the wards in 
which they live, will be divided according 
to their religious views.” The first or sec- 
ular system he condemns. In this view he 
is not joined either by all the priests or by a 
large number of the laity of the Catholic 
Church. Of the second, or what he terms 
the ‘‘unsectarian Christian” system, he 
says: ‘‘ We are none the less opposed to it 
if it is intended for our children. The ad- 
vocates.of this system want what they call 
‘unsectarian Christianity.’ We Catholics 
cannot understand the phrase. For Pro- 
testants it may have a meaning. We have 
no objection to ‘ unsectarian Christianity’ in 
a fair proportion of the public schools, 
provided we Catholics may have Catholic 
Christianity in a just proportion of them. 
The balance of the schools may be left 
purely secular. But, of course, if ‘ unsec- 
tarian Christianity’ is to be introduced into 
all the schools, we are opposed to it. We 
do not want ‘unsectarian Christianity ’ for 
our children for the simple and excellent 
reason that ‘ unsectarian Christianity’ is not 
Catholicity.” 

The position of Father Doherty is pre- 
cisely that assumed by his Church in the 
recent campaign in Ohio. Henceforth, 
therefore, we are to conclude that the Cath- 
lic leaders regard schools both with and 
without the Bible as ‘‘ false and atheistic,” 
and that they will be satisfied with nothing 
but a division of the public school fund, so 
as to constitute a “‘ just proportion ” of the 
public schools purely Catholic. Does any- 
body suppose that sucha division can be 
made, and that it can ever happen to the 
public schools to be distributed not topo- 
graphically, nor enthnographically, but ac- 
cording to the religious sects to which the 
parents of the pupils belong? Absurd. as 
such a proposition is when applied to the 
widely-scattered religionists of a large city, 
it is simply impossible when applied to the 
school districts of the country. That the 
people will never cousent to such an ar- 
rangement of the schools, if it were prac- 
ticable, we have the best of proof. Vide 
the Ohio election; ex uno disce omnes. 


Both the Catholic Fathers and the Pro 
testant Brethren commit a serious error in 
principle. They assume that it is the prov- 
ince of the state to engage directly in relig- 
ious work at the public expense. In other 
words, they join the state and the church. 
The only difference between them is a slight 
disagreement as to what church shall be 
joined. Father Doherty pleads for the 
Church in the schools in this way: “If the 
Church be excluded from the schools, it 
becomes morally impossible for her to do 
her work. It is principally—I might say 
only—through the school that the Church 
can reach the lambs of the flock. When 
Church influence is excluded from the 
schools the majority of the children are de- 
prived of the opportunity of religious in- 
struction. Most parents, especially of the 
laboring classes, have neither the ability nor 
the time to give adequate religious instruc- 
tion to the children. As for ministers and 
churchmen generally, their hands are more 
than full tending to the sheep of their flocks.” 

Brother Goodwin echoes this plea: ‘‘ Buta 
large proportion of the children in our 
public schools have no Christian homes and 
rarely, if ever, go to a church or a Sunday- 
school. Whatever of truth, whether secular 
or religious, comes to them must come in 
the public school. But, aside from this, it is 
not the bare teaching of religious truths by 
themselves that is needed, but the quality 
of the education that is leavened with a re- 
ligious spirit, as contrasted with that Godless 
education which is the inevitable result of 








from eur public schools.” In words these 
gentlemen agree. They do not argue the 
question whether the state has aright to 
engage in church work, or forcibly to take 
the money of a man who does not believe in 
the church to support the faith to which he 
is opposed. They assume the existence of 
such aright. It throws the subject into a 
grotesque attitude when it is reflected that 
Brother Goodwin would be horrified if the 
state should support the work of Father 
Doherty’s Church; while this priest, to- 
gether with many other fathers, puts himself 
on record as holding that those public 
schools are still Godless in which the breth- 
ren of Brother Goodwin teach the Bible. It 
may not be out of place to ask these gentle- 
men to point out the logical difference be- 
tween a lamb and a sheep. If the state may 
support religious instruction to the lambs, 
who not also to the sheep? And if the state 
may support the religious instruction of the 
Church, why not also the ordinances of the 
Church? 

Father Doherty and the Chicago Pres- 
bytery are equally explicit in the statement 
of the right of the state to maintain the re- 
ligious instruction of the Church. He 
says: “Education belongs to the social and 
religious side of the civil organization that 
we call the state; not the political side.” 
Whoever heard that the state had sucha 
side? The Presbytery says: “It is the 
right of government . . . to recognize 
the Bible in the public schools.” Is it? 
Why did not those excellent gentlemen who 
framed the Federal Constitution, most of 
whom were members of churches, admit 
even the name of the Deity into that instru- 
ment? Was it not because they would es- 
tablish a perpetual separation between all 
religions and the state, in order that under 
the protecting wing of the state all religions 
might have perfect freedom to exist? 

But the Brethren, if not the Fathers, tell 
us that the right to maintain religious in- 
struction in the public schools is founded 
upon the religious antecedents of the coun- 
try. ‘‘Is not this,” say they, ‘a Christian 
land from the first and was not the Bible 
recognized in its very foundation?” Very 
true. This, let us hope, settles a pleasant 
fact in respect to the flavor with which the 
land socially and, perhaps, politically is pen- 
etrated; but does it settle anything in re- 
spect to the nature, rights, or limitations of 
the state which our fathers erected within this 
Christian land? Just here is the profound 
error these gentlemen commit. They con- 
found the sphere of purely voluntary in- 
fluence with the sphere of severe constitu- 
tional right. Inthe former sphere Christian 
influences may have so far overcome other 
opposing influences that we may claim to be 
a Christian country. In the latter sphere the 
lines of character are as firmly established 
as the mountain ranges of the continent. 
In this sphere—the sphere of the state— 
strictly speaking, we are not Christian, we 
are not Mohammedan, we are not Infidel, we 
are not Jewish. As astate we are neither 
religious nor irreligious. We are simply 
nothing. The moment we, as a state, un- 
dertake to do anything that indicates an 
action distinctively Christian, Moham- 
medan, or Infidel, that moment we provoke 
the conflict against which President Grant 


gave to his military comrades a timely 
warning. 


Biblical Research, 


Mr. GzorGe SmitH’s new book, ‘ The Chal- 
dean Account of Genesis,’’ is replete with inter- 
est to the biblical student. Translations are 
given in it of fragments of Assyrian tablets re- 
lating to the Creation, the Fall, the Deluge, the 
Tower of Babel, and other similar narratives. 
The tablets have been brought from the library 
of Assur-bani-pal, at Konyundjih, and are copies 
of other Babylonian ones, which Mr. Smith be- 
lieves are as early as B.C. 2000. Unfortunately, 
they are shockingly mutilated and the sense of 
@ passage can often only be picked out with the 
greatest difficulty. Two accounts of the Crea- 
tion have been discovered: one which resem- 
bles the Babylonian Cosmogony preserved in 
Damascius and bears some similarity to the bib- 
lical history; the other which came from Cutha 
and is apparently the source of the account 
given by Berosus. In the latter mention is 
made of composite animals—“‘men with -the 
bodies of birds of the desert and human beings 
with the faces of ravens’’—as well as of the 
wickedness of the first men, which drew upon 
them destruction from Heaven. The first ac 
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count of the Creation deseribes the primeval 
chaos, and the gradual formation of the universe 
out of it through the generative power of 
Tihamhe, “the Deep,”’ and uses language about 
the original condition of the earth which reminds 
us of Genesis ii, 5. The tablet which records 
the creation of man gives an account of his primi- 
tive purity and the various duties imposed upon 
him, Afterabreak, the narrative recommences 
when the Fall has taken place, and “the dragon 
of the sea,” who brought it about, is being 
cursed by the gods, as is a.se man, who allowed 
himself to be tempted tosin. The dragon of 
the sea is apparently an emblem of primeval 
chaos, and the name which it bears somewhat 
resembles that of Rahab, “the Dragon,’ in 
Isaiah li, 9 and elsewhere. It would seem from 
representations upon seals that a variant ver- 
sion of the Fall introduced a serpent, instead of 
a dragon, as the cause of it, It is somewhat 
remarkable that the dragon with which Michael 
fights in Rev. xii, 9 is identified with “that old 
serpent, called the Devil and Satan, which de- 
ceiveth the whole world”; while 1 Babylonian 
legend which forms the continuation of the 
history of the Fall describes how the god Me- 
rodach was armed with the sword and thunder- 
bolt and sent forth to contend with “ the dragon 
of the sea,’”’ over whom he eventually prevailed, 
A representation of this struggle between 
Merodach and the dragon may still be seen 
upon one of the bas-reliefs ‘n the British Mu- 
seum, where the horns, tail, claws, and wings 
of the demon recall in the most startling man- 
ner the features of the medixval devil. 
Throughout these Assyrian narratives mankind 
are termed admi, or “ men,”’ the same word as 
the biblical Adam; and the fact that they are 
described as a dark race, in contradistinc- 
tion to the light race, may throw some light 
upon the obscure passage in Gen. vi, which 
speaks of the marriages between the sons 
of God and the daughters of men. It is 
unfortunate that only a single mutilated frag- 
ment remains of the account of the build- 
ing of the Tower of Babel. It is quite other- 
wise with the narrative of the Deluge, which is 


almost perfect. This narrative, however, has 
now been before the public for some time, and 
its nature and character are well known. It 
forms the eleventh lay of a great epic which 
describes the adventures of a hero whose name 
is provisionally read Izdubar. Izdubar is iden- 
tified with Nimrod by Mr. Smith, and in his 
character as a hunter and a “mighty” man, as 
well as in the cities over which he rules, he cer- 
tainly bears a strong resemblance to the famous 
hunter of Scripture. Mr. Smith believes him 
to have been a native of the town of Amarda, 
or Marad ; and this may give some clue to the 
origin of the biblical name. He is represented 
on the seals and cylinders as a sort of Chaldean 
Hercules, with large curly beard and_ hair, 
while his attendant and seer, Hea-bani, is drawn 
as a satyr with a goat’s horns and legs. The 
contests of Izdubar with the lion and the bull, 
which form important episodes of the epic, were 
favorite subjects of representation, 








eeeeThe date of Nabum’s prophecy against 
Nineveh has always been a question of consid- 
erable difficulty, as has also the reference in 
fii, 8, to the destruction of Thebes or No- 
Ammon—“the No of the god Amun,” not 
“populous No” as our authorized version 
mistranslates it. Here, as so frequently else- 
where, a flood of light has been thrown upon 
the matter by the decipherment of the Assyrian 
inscriptions. Assur-bani-pal tells us that soon 
after the suppression of the first Egyptian 
revolt, and probably about 665 B. C., a second 
and more formidable insurrection broke out in 
Egypt, headed by Rud-Ammon, the nephew and 
successor of the Ethiopian Tirbahah, in con- 
junction with the city of Nia, or Thebes, It 
was promptly suppressed, however, and after 
the flight of Rud-Ammon the Assyrian army 
entered Thebes and set about sacking and 
destroying the town. The temples, statues, 
obelisks, and palaces were as far as possible 
disfigured and overthrown. Silver and gold, 
precious stones, the furniture of the palace, 
robes of various materials, horses, people, both 
male and female, elephants, and monkeys were 
carried off; and two of the great obelisks, 
together weighing about seventy tons, which 
stood in front of one of the temples, were 
transported to Nineveh. It was this terrible 
destruction of the ancient and magnificent city 
of Upper Egypt that Nahum must have re- 
ferred to as an example of the fate which was 
to overtake Nineveh itself. The event must 
clearly have been a recent one and fresh in the 
memory of everybody; hence, the prophecy 
could not well have been uttered later than 
B. C. 660. Nahum, therefore, would have been 
: ~~mameie of Manasseh, Amon, and 

osiah. - 


....The word translated “doleful creatures” 
in the authorized version of Isaiah xiii, 21 has 
given much trouble to commentators, The 
Hebrew is ’okhim, which is rendered “‘ echo” in 
the Septuagint; but modernscholars have been 
inclined to see in it a species of owl. The 
Assyrian inscriptions, however, have suggested 
the true meaning ofthe word, the Assyrian form 
pb a Ae ee Ae Now akhu occurs fre- 

as 
Se re 
or “Striped Dog”; ands ela ft is 
in with the 


therefore,in Isaiah’s prophecy 





pap ror pw 
of the downfall of Babylon is pecul appro- 
briate. 











Fine Arts, 


Aw incidental remark in reference to the 
extravagant prices paid by some of our picture- 
buyers for foreign paintings seems to have been 
misunderstood by some of our readers. What 
we meant by “paintings by foreign artists of 
reputation’? was the works of modern and 
fashionable foreign artists, for the works of the 
“old masters” are hardly salable at any price 
on this side of the Atlantic. Even pictures by 
French painters which were sold here five 
years ago have recently been resold at ad- 
vanced prices, to be taken to Paris, where a 
better market exists for them. There is a 
fashion in art, and just now it is the fashion to 
bey the pictures of Meissonier and Gerome, 
as it was a few yearsago to become pos- 
sessed of a painting by Edouard Frére 
or Rosa Bonheur, who are now neglected. 
Church and Bierstadt were paid what might 
well be characterized as ‘fabulous prices ”’ ten 
years ago for pictures that would not now sell 
foratenth of their former market value. At the 
recent sale of pietures by the National Academy 
of Design the prices obtained were fabulously 
low, a large landscape painted by Mignot and 
contributed by Church, which was valued by 
its owner at a thousand dollars, sold for only 
forty dollars. But the immense price paid by 
Mr. A. T. Stewart"for a painting by Meissonier, 
of which we gave an account a few weeks since, 
shows what some of our wealthy picture buyers 
are willing to do in order to obtain a really 
good work by a great artist who is held in high 
esteem in Europe. But it must be understood 
that this valuable work of Meissonier’s is pro- 
nounced one of his very best as it is 
the largest of his productions, and that 
there was an active competition for the pos- 
session of it. There are not many men in 
the world who are able to pay so high a 
price as $76,000 for a piece of colored 
canvas only three feet by three; but Mr. 
Stewart was able to do it, and it will be an ad- 
vantage to New York that one of its private 
galleries contains the best picture of the best 
French artist, which cost more than any paint- 
ing of modern times. The picture in question 
has not yet been received by its purchaser and 
it is at present on exhibition in Paris. 


....Our young artists all have an ambition to 
go to Paris, and there are more American stu- 
dents of art there at present than ever before. 
Some of them have a very hard time of it, and 
we have heard of one who went there with his 
young wife, with high expectations, who at the 
last account was subsisting on three potatoes a 
day. A correspondent writing from Paris men- 
tions the case of ‘a clever and cultured artist, 
living in the Latin Quarter,”’ who has pawned all 
of his own and his wife’s jewelry and run in 
debt, while his pictures sent to Boston and New 
York cannot find purchasers, Another instance 
is told as follows: 

“‘One of the most promising young sculptors 
we have in Paris, who has acquired considerable 
reputation in this country and is now on friend- 
ly terms with some of the most distinguished 
French artists, found himself in such a condi- 
tion a few years ago that, with his wife sick in 
bed and a boy eight years old to be cared for, he 
was forced to go about the streets of Paris in 
the midst of winter trying to sell some of his 
own little busts and figures,”’ 





.+.-1t is pleasant to hear of good times among 
the Boston artists, most of whom have not ven- 
tured out of the region of commonplace in 
landscape. A letter from there says: ‘‘ A recent 
visit to the Boston studios revealed the fact that, 
though the times are hard, the painters are by no 
means left idle by the lovers of art. Judging 
from the enumeration of the artists whose works 
were inspected, there is nothing but landscape 
painters amongthem. The names of the Boston 
artists whose landscape paintings are mentioned 
are Champney, Miss E. M. Carpenter, Custer, 
Gay, Gerry, Higgins, Kinsley, Miles, Longfellow, 
Russ, Shapleigh, Norton, Benjamin, Dana, Lan- 
gil, Tuckerman, Longerfeldt, and Darius Cobb, 
who is mentioned as the painter of a portrait 
and a sea piece. 


--..The Harvard Art Club is the name of a 
new association, the purpose of which is to es- 
tablishin the University a traveling scholarship, 
the holder of the scholarship to be chosen by 
the members of the Club from among the re- 
cent graduates, subject to the approval of the 
president of the University and the professor of 
history of the fine arts. 


«There is an art college at Syracuse, in this 
state, the students of which have sent to the 
Crown Princess of Prussia, the Princess Royal 
of England, a wreath composed of bright 
autumn leaves. 


~..-At a recent sale in Birmingham of the 
works of the water-color artist, David Cox, a 
study of marching ducks brought $2,000, a view 
in the Isle of Wight $5,155, and a sunrise from 
London Bridge $2,200. 


....- The hames Of the committee on selection 


in Paris for American works of art for tte ' 


Oantoopial are Régis Gencuz, Henry W. bacon, 
una £d. May. . 


THE INDEPENDENT. 
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Personatities, 


THe Albany Argus, in noticing the death 
in Montreal, last week, of Sister Nativity, the 
head of a religious house in the latter city, men- 
tions that she was a sister of the late Peter Cag- 
ger, a prominent Democratic lawyer of Albany, 
who was educated with his sister in Montreal. 
Mr. Cagger was a zealous Catholic ; but he was, 
for some reason or other, not on friendly terms 
with the late Archbishop Hughes, and he wrote 
an article about that prelate for the New York 





in a very bitter controversy. Mr. Raymond was 
absent when the article appeared, but he as- 
sumed the responsibility for it; and, although 
the Archbishop knew that it was not written by 
Mr. Raymond nor seen by him before it was 
printed, it made no difference in the vehemence 
of his personal assaults upon the editor. 


...-Charles B. Winn was an obscure person 
in Woburn, Mass., until he died, a few days 
ago, when it became known that he had be- 
queathed $250,000 toward founding a free 
library, and had also given twenty thousand 
dollars’ worth of pictures for the same object. 
He also bequeathed $15,000 to the Unitarian 
church of Woburn. Another obscure person, 
living in Williamsport, Penn., by the name of 
Peter Herdic, has become known within a few 
days past from his munificence in giving as a 
Christmas present to his fellow-townspeople 
of the Protestant Episcopal persuasion, a new 
church edifice, properly furnished, at a cost of 
near half a million of dollars. 


e-.-The heir of the great Sears estate of Bos- 
ton, Joshua Montgomery Sears, is a student at 
Yale College. He became of age on Christmas 
Day, but it is an error to say that “he stepped 
into the possession of a neat little fortune of 
$9,000,000.” His prudent father guarded against 
the danger of placing so vast a fortune as he 
left to his only child at his command before 
arriving at years of discretion. Although he 
wil) have a large income, he will not come into 
the full control of his father’s property until he 
attains the age of forty, when it may have in- 
creased to fifty millions. 


eee. Zhe Atheneum announces that, “in re- 
sponse to the invitation of Mr. Charles Reade, 
an influential section of American authors, 
headed by the venerable poet, William Cullen 
Bryant, have offered themselves as members of 
the Association to Protect the Rights of Au- 
thors.” It is understood that the movement is 
one which was started by Mrs. Barron, a sister 
of Richard Grant White, since the publication of 
Mr. Reade’s letters on international copyright in 
The Tribune. 

....1t has been stated that the Roman Catho- 
lic Bishop of Albany (McNierny) has ordered the 
priests of his diocese to refuse absolution to all 
Catholics who indulge in “round” dances. 
But round dances were invented in Austria, in 
whose capital they are still the fashion; and 
they are freely indulged in by the most Catholic 
people of Europe, except the Spaniards, wha 
dance the bolero and the fandango. 


....Very Rey. Dean Stanley, of Westminster, 
attained the sixtieth year of his age on the 13th 
of December. On that day a deputation from 
the South London Workingmen’s Institute, 
Blackfriars, attended at the Deanery and pre- 
sented him with an illuminated address express- 
ive of the respect in which he is held by the 
members of the association. 


....Henry 8. Sanford, formerly United States 
minister at Brussels, is now largely interested 
in the cultivation of oranges on his large estate 
near Sanford, in Florida, and has recently re- 
turned from Sicily, where he has been studying 
the culture of orange groves. 


...-It is now definitely reported fram Rio de 
Janeiro that the Emperor, Dom Pedro I, will 
leave that city on his projected visit to the 
United States, on the 26th of March next. But 
he comes as a private traveler, and not to be 
made a show of. 


....Carl Klings, the Communist leader of 
Chicago, at a secret meeting has been expelled 
from the organization, for identifying himself 
with the Republican party at the recent election 
in that city. 


.«eslt has been announced in some of our 
papers that Mr. Horace White was about to re- 
sume the editership of the Chicago Tribune. 
But we learn that he has no intention of return- 
ing to Chicago. 


.... Alanson Palmer was once the great man 
of Buffalo. He owned a fleet of steamships and 
was renowned for his wealth and social impor- 
tance; and he died last week, in his Sist year, 
an insane pauper. 


«es» Wendell Phillips. in a speech ata tem- 
perance meeting in Soutndorough, Mass., last 





‘week expressed his belief that Boston can only 
be governed by the state at large, Its own 
| voters cannet govern it, 


Times, which involved the editor, Mr. Raymond, ] 
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A 
Science, 

A NEw serial comes to our table under the 
name of Botanical Bulletin, by John M. Coulter, 
of Hanover, Indiana. Mr. Coulter is a well- 
known botanist, having been engaged on various 
explorations and having many plants named in 
his honor. The present number has a note by 
Prof. Porter on the varying sizes of some plants 
in different localities, noting chiefly Gentiana 
quinguefolia, A note on oaks, by Mr. Coulter, 
shows the genus to be abundant in that state. 
He finds nine species within an hour’s ride of 
his residence. Mr. Coulter also notices that 
much of botanical interest is lost in the study of 
dried specimens. Coreopsis tripteris when fresh, 
he says, has the odor of mignonette ; and Aster 
Nove-Anglie one which is sui generis, between 
camphor and turpentine. He also finds the 
rays of this aster to fold in at sunset, 
re-expanding with the next morning. Fern- 
lovers will also find some notes to interest 
them. Asplenium angustifolium is found in 
Southern Indiana—a long way down for this 
northern species. Asplenium ruta-muraria is 
doubtfully spoken of as an evergreen; but we 
thought this was conceded in regard to this spe- 
cies, except in the higher latitudes, The Bul- 
letin contains also a list of the plants hastily 
collected by Prof. Donaldson during the famous 
Custar Expedition to the Black Hills, in 1874. 
The list comprises 80 species and is much as the 
usual run of Wyoming plants, as found by Dr. 
Parry, Dr. Leidy, and others. 





-...-The powder obtained by the evaporation 
of the blood is nearly as insoluble in water as 
sand and quite indigestible. The preparations 
met with in commerce under the name of ex- 
tract of blood are not quite so insoluble; but 
the absence of hemoglobin in them (which 
forms 86 per cent. of the corpuscles) can be 
easily shown by the spectroscope. Having late- 
ly required a large quantity of blood for re- 
searches on this liquid, M. Le Bon sought to 
reduce it to powder without altering its compo- 
sition and properties ; and he believes he has 
succeeded in doing so by operating (with special 
apparatus) at low pressure and a temperature 
not above that of the body. He showed the 
French Academy a specimen kept eighteen 
months. You shake the powder in water a few 
minutes, then filter the solution, and thus ob- 
tain a beautiful red liquid, having all the proper- 
ties of defibrinated blood. In pepsin the pow- 
der is shown to be perfectly digestible. M. Le 
Bon points out that this soluble blood, which 
has parted with four-fifths of the water it con- 
tained, is a most nutritious aliment with small 
volume, and might be used advantageously—-.g., 
for armies in the field. It might be associated 
with farinaceous food, and thus adiet would be 
provided physiologically complete. Its richness 
in iron and its tonic properties render it also a 
valuable therapeutical agent. 


«-.Jt will be remembered that during the 
siege of Paris a good deal was done in the send- 
ing of photographically reduced dispatches by 
balloons. The inventor of the method of reduc- 
tion, M. Dagron, has lately applied it to the 
production of maps. In this way the whole 
official map of France is brought into a form 
that can be easily carried in a pocket-book ; and 
maps of all the countries of Europe are arranged 
to be carried on a cartridge-belt along with the 
magnifying apparatus (telemetre micrographique), 
a joint invention of Dagron, Dallemagne, and 
Riboulet. The reduction of the maps can be 
on any required scale. The smaller this is the 
more convenient the magnification. The tele- 
meter has the size and form of a stereoscopic 
apparatus. By means of it all the details of the 
original map are greatly enlarged and can be 
easily studied. In darkness the light of a match 
or even the glowing of a cigar suffices to enable 
one to read off the map at once. The French 
anticipate these maps will prove very service- 
able in case of war and also for educational pur- 
poses, 


«+.» The common red squirrel is said by Prof. 
Storer, in Nature, to be exceedingly fond of 
flowers, and it is thought that he destroys far 
more flowers than any bird. The flower is 
bitten from its stalk precisely as a nut would 
be, and held between the paws of the animal 
while the little ovary at the base of the blos- 
som is eaten. It has been observed by Thomas 
Belt that in England the humble bee (Bombus 
terrestris) does more harm than good to the red 
clover, since it bites a hole through the corolla 
and extracts the nectar, so that it is of no use 
in fertilizing the flowers. That the bees un- 
dergo a process of education is shown by the 
fact related by Mr. Belt that at the beginning 
of the season these bees visit the flowers of the 
scarlet runners in a legitimate manner; but 
soon learn that itis easier for them to get at 
the nectar by cutting holes at the base, and 
later on theif acquired experience teaches them 
to attack the buds in the same manner. Is this 


the result of “blind ’’ instinct, or “ pliant ” in- 
stinct, or a simpler form of a reasoning process ? 


«».. The importance of preserving the whole- 
someness of water kept on ships, especially on 


—— 


long voyages, has led Prof. Kolbe to make 
series of experiments, by fillmg good water in 
new barrels and adding to some of them small 
quantities of salicylic acid—1 grain to 20 litres 
of water being the maximum. The experiments 
were made during the winter, and the barrels 
were, therefore, keptinaheatedroom. Accord- 
ing to the letter received from Prof. Kolbe, the 
experiments have been so far satisfactory ; but, 
for the purpose of giving the experiment a more 
practical shape, a number of barrels were filled 
in a similar manner and sent out to sea in 
the early part of June, on board of a ship which 
started from Hamburg for a year’s cruise. 
At the expiration of this time the water is to be 
examined, and the final results will then be pub- 
lished. 


.+..That useful entomological magazine, 
Psyche, contains a very interesting notice by Mr. 
Scudder of the chirp of the mole cricket. He 
says that it usually begins its daily song at 
about four o’clock in the afternoon, but strid- 
ulates most actively at about dusk. Ona 
cloudy day, however, it may be heard as early 
as two or three o’clock. This recognition of 
the weather is rather remarkable in a burrow- 
ing insect, and the more so since it does not 
appear to come to the surface to stridulate, but 
remains in its burrow usually an inch below 
the surface of the ground. The chirrup is set 
to musical notes, an accomplishment at whicb 
the author is very apt. The note, he adds, 
sounds exceedingly like the distant croak of 
toads at the spawning season, but is somewhat 
feebler. 


+...Every one must have been struck by the 
slow increase of wood in the Arbor Vites, Juni- 
pers, and trees of their class, The common 
Red Cedar seems little larger in our old days 
than as we saw the same tree when boys. Dr. 
Engelmann recently exhibited before the Acad- 
emy of Sciences at St. Louis a section of stem 
of Juniperus Californica, which by its annual 
rings seemed 127 years old, but which had a 
diameter of only4 inches. These kinds of trees 
have often a peculiar form of growth, the exact 
manner of the production of which is not well 
understood. A stem may be a foot wide in one 
direction and not more than a few inches thick 
the other, as if it had been once round and flat- 
tened out. Itis more commonly seen in the 
western than in the eastern forms of Red Cedar. 


e+e.-The spontaneous generationists have 
found a hard nut to crack in some experiments 
by Mr. Worthington Smith. The experiments 
of others have been to boil water, assume that 
no living germs could possibly retain life under 
this heat, and then point to the living organisms 
that subsequently appeared as a product of 
spontaneity. This view has been weakened by 
observations noted in these columns that the 
blue mold in bread appears after the spores 
have heen baked. Now Mr. Smith comes with 
some *xperiments with spores boiled in hermet- 
ically-s¢aled tubes, which afterward came out 
alive and well. 


ee..The following pretty optical experiment 
is sent to Nature by Prof. F. E. Nipher, of St. 
Louis. Observe a white cloud through a plate 
of red glass with one eye and through green 
glass with the other eye. After some moments, 
transfer both eyes to the red glass, opening and 
closing each eye alternately. The strengthening 
of the red color in the eye fatigued by its com- 
plementary green is very striking. The expla- 
nation of the phenomenon is, of course, well- 
known, and many modifications of the experi- 
ment will readily suggest themselves. 


...-Notwithstanding the perfection to which 
the microscope has been brought, there are 
many circumstances in the lives of the smaller 
forms of fungoid life that have so far eluded 
observation. The common blue mold (Ztnicil- 
lium glaucum), so familiar on bread and other 
vegetable substances, has until now kept its own 
secret inregard to the manner of its sexual re- 
production. It has recently been discovered 
and explained in detail by M. Brefield. 


-... While Mr. Darwin was engaged in study- 
ing the power of Drosera to absorb nitrogenous 
substances through its leaves, two Germans, 
Rees and Will, of Erlangen, were working inde- 
pendently in the same field. The results of 
their labors have recently been given in the 
Botanische Zeitung. They confirm Mr. Darwin’s 
deductions. 


see. We regret to record the death of one of 
the naturalists of the ‘Challenger’? Expedition, 
Dr. Von Willemoés-Juhm. He was an accom- 
plished zoologist, trained by Professor Siebold, 
of Munich, and was his assistant when invited 
to join the “Challenger” Expedition. We know 
him to have been an amiable and most agree- 
able person. 


....Mr. Hossock, an English horticulturist, 
the tomato on a common potato—both 

plants being species of Solanum. The re- 
sult was curious in this that the potato roots 
under these circumstances refused to form 





tubers. 
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Missions, 


Dr. Buss, the president of the Syrian 
Protestant College at Beirut, Syria, is now in 
this country, endeavoring to raise the funds 
necessary to complete the endowment of this 
institution. The college buildings, erected be- 
tween 1871 and 1873, are situated on the Cape 
of Beirut, near its western extremity, and at 
once attract the attention of travelers entering 
the harbor. They are four in number, the 
largest being 155 feet long and containing the 
chapel, library, lecture-rooms, and dormitories. 
The observatory has a meteorological depart- 
ment connected with it, which reports daily to 
the chief observatory at Constantinople. There 
is also a medical hall, equipped with the neces- 
sary scientific apparatus. The language of 
the institution is Arabic; and the faculty 
consists of the president, five American 
professors, one native professor, and a number 
of tutors. Special endowments have enabled 
the college to issue a number of important sci- 
entific works in the Arabic. Much attention is 
also paid to English studies, in order that the 
stores of English literature may be accessible to 
the students gathered out of Syria and Egypt. 
They represent all the different religions of the 
East ; but are required to attend the chapel serv- 
ices, and thus gain an intelligent idea of the 
Protestant doctrine of salvation. Thirty-eight 
have graduated from the four years’ course of 
the literary department, and are mostly em- 
ployed as teachers in mission schools. A num- 
ber are studying medicine and several theology. 
Some of them are exemplary Christians; and 
the institution, although independent of the 
mission, will render it great service in enabling 
Syrian Protestants at some future time to take 
care of themselves without foreign help. 





....Miss Hance, of the Zulu Mission, sends 
to The Missionary Herald an account of the 
French work among the Basutos, of which we 
hear little, but which is one of the most success- 
ful missions in South Africa. The war in which 
the Dutch drove the Basutos from their homes 
was followed by a signal revival. Great care 
has been taken to keep the churches pure. 
Members are not admitted until after two years’ 
probation, and until they have learned to read 
the Testament; exception being, cf course, 
made in the case of the very old or blind. The 
consequence is that the Scriptures are much 
used among them. Miss Hance was surprised 
at the number of women who could read the 
Testament understandingly. No Christian man 
can take a heathen wife. She must first be 
taught. No churchmember is allowed to be 
absent froin prayer-meeting or other religious 
meeting of the church more than two or three 
times without being called on to give a reason 
for the absence. Although no native pastors 
have, as yet, been ordained, the helpers are 
very active, counsel with the missionaries at 
presbytery meetings, and carry the Gospel into 
the interior. There are 15 missionaries and a 
total membership of about 3,000; native helpers 
64, one for each outstation; contributions for 
the last year $3,375. The French missionaries 
desire to enter into closer fellowship with the 
missionaries of the American Board. 


...-Dr. Hopper in The Foreign Missionary 
gives an interesting instance of working for 
Christ under difficulties. Some four years ago a 
mother and her son came to Canton from one of 
the western provinces. The son was afflicted 
with paralysis and hoped to be treated bya 
foreign physician. His case was found to be be- 
yond human skill; but both he and his mother 
heard of the Good Physician and were healed of 
their sins. Theson had a very good Chinese edu- 
cation and gave himself diligently to the study of 
the Gospel. In order that he might be useful, 
a small house was rented in that quarter of the 
city where the garrison and others speaking the 
Mandarin language live, to the number of about 
50,000. Some seats were placed in the front room 
of the house, and a notice put up on the door 
inviting those to enter who wished to hear the 
Gospel. The mother goes from house to house 
to converse with the women about the religion 
of Christ ; and the son, lying on his bed or sit- 
ting on his chair, talks to those who come in. 
Once a week a young man from the school who 
speaks Mandarin joins them in a prayer-meet- 
ing of three. Two communicants have been 
added to the church as the first fruits of this 
labor. There aresome others who are inquir- 
ers and the number of those who come in to 
hear is increasing. 


....When in 1868 the British army entered 
Abyssinia a large number of Bibles were sent 
with the soldiers. A considerable number of 
these Bibles, in some way or other, reached a 
place called Hamassien, They were eagerly 
read and studied, and the result was the conver- 
sion of many people from the errors of the 
Abyssinian Church. The converts were excom- 
municated, and, after enduring much persecu- 
tion at home, were driven away into Egypt. 
They are now desirous of returning to their 
native country, and have forwarded a memorial 
to the British and Foreign Bible Society pray- 
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ing that English friends may intercede for them 
wit their king and bishop. They state that 
their company consists of 120 persons, including 
33 priests and deacons. If this account is, as 
it seems to be, a truthful one, it affords us one 
of the most remarkable instances on record of 
the power of the Holy Scriptures. 


-».eThe church of the American Board at 
Kobe, Japan, now numbers 32 members—20 
men and 12 women. Of the men 13 are 
preachers of the Word. They are not paid as 
native helpers; but go out to preach on Sab- 
baths, and on week days, and on tours of ten 
days, at their own charges. They keep up 
regular preaching weekly at five places, and 
monthly in about as many more. In order to 
do this, they travel on foot or pay for their car- 
riage hire out of their own pockets. Of the 12 
women 4 are young persons who accompany 
the lady missionaries from place to place and 
preach the Gospel to their own sex. There is, 
perhaps, no church in Christendom which can 
show such a record. If, as is sometimes taunt- 
ingly asserted, the number of Japanese converts 
is, as yet, small, those who have been gathered 
count. ’ 


....A little band of Protestants is suffering 
severe persecution at Urgub, a Greek town 
near Cesarea, Western Turkey Mission. Seve- 
ral of them were beaten when going home from 
meeting. Fires were lighted against the street- 
gates of the houses of two of the brethren, and 
finally ruffians were engaged, so it is reported, 
to murder four members of the congregation. 
The persecution originated with wealthy Greeks, 
who control the place, so that the missionaries 
have sought in vain for protection from the 
government, 


...-Mr. Adams, writing to The Missionary 
Herald, refers to several matters of unpleasant 
interest at Aintab. The Central Turkey College, 
the claims of which have been frequently advo- 
cated in these columns, is to be situated at that 
place. The authorities are, however, so greatly 
opposed to the project that they will not even 
allow the purchased plot of ground to be sur- 
rounded by a stone wall without a firman from 
the Sultan. The cholera, too, has been raging 
at Aintab. In Damascus 25,570 persons had 
died from this disease, at latest accounts. 


...-A very cordial feeling prevails among the 
various missions in the city of Amoy, China, 
and the neighboring Island of Formosa. Here 
the American Reformed and the English Pres- 
byterians form one presbytery. The London 
Society, the Church Missionary Society, the 
American Board, and the Methodists also labor 
in this district. These churches send delegates 
to each other’s meeting and report the condi- 
tion of their work. There are in Amoy and on 
Formosa about 3,000 churchmembers. 


....Bishop Steere, of the Universities’ Mis- 
sion in East Africa, says : 

“When I first left England some of my friends 
bemoaned our parting as final, and so it was—not 
because I had died in Africa, but because they 
died at home. One spends his whole life in try- 
ing to defer the inevitable end; but it comes. 
Another lives for eternity ; and his life is as God 
wills. We know that brave men are notin more 
real danger than cowards are; and so it is in 
missionary life.” 


...-1t is estimated, says the Foreign Mission- 
ary, that in A. D. 100, or 70 years after the 
first preaching of the Gospel, the number of 
Christian converts counted about 100,000. With- 
in 70 years after the baptism of the first Pro- 
testant convert in India, by Carey, the number 
of communicants in India and Burmah is 73,000, 
with a Christian population of neariy 300,000 in 
these two countries, 


....The institution which the Church Mis- 
sionary Society long maintained at Nasik, West- 
ern India, for the education of liberated African 
slaves was, in the Providence of God, a prepara- 
tion for the new East African work. It gave to 
Livingstone his faithful attendant, Jacob Wain- 
bey ee and has supplied Mombas with a colony 
of Christian teachers and mechanics, 


....A Presbyterian missionary writes : 

‘“When I went to India, some thirty years 
ago, I found but one vernacular print in the 
whole Bombay presidency, and that was a 
monthly edited and printed by the American 
Mission. Now 118 weeklies or dailies are being 
published in the same presidency, and neally 
all of them are suppo: and edited by natives 
of India.” 


....A missionary lady recently made a tour in 
the province of Shantung, China, under the 
escort of a Chinese elder. She was gone six 
weeks and journeyed 250 miles. She met with 
no hindrance or serious annoyance and felt, her- 
self as safe as if she were traveling in the United 
States. 

...- The Missionary Herald informs us that Mr, 
Neesima has received permission from the gov- 
ernment to open a school in the sacred city of 
Japan (Kioto) and to employ missionaries as 
teachers. Tomamoto, the blind counselor of 
the city authorities of Kioto, and several others 
are awaiting baptism. 

...»Many churches have one set time in the 
year for the collection in behalf of foreign mis- 
sions. Itis too important a collection to be 
taken up on arainy Sabbath. The Foreign Mis 
sionary ves that rainy Sabbaths alone cost 
the Board what would be equal to the support 
of one or more of its missions, 
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LESSON FOR JANUARY 16th. 
DAVID AND GOLIATH.—I Sam. xvii, 88—51. 


So familiarto young and to old is this narra- 
tive that one isin danger of dwelling merely 
upon the superficial considerations, which are 
usually pressed. We may take as the chief 
topic of this lesson THE Source oF VICTORY. 
Consider 

1. THE Victory NEEDED (v. 88—47). 

2. THe Victory Won (v. 48—51). 

1. The Victory Needed (v. 388—47). The Philis- 
tines were the irrepressible foes of Israel. 
Stealthily, cruelly, and persistently they pressed 
their warfare. At the time of the contest be- 
tween David and Goliath, Israel was sorely op- 
pressed by this foe. And their giant champion 
for forty consecutive days came out and defied 
the armies of Israel, no champion being found 
who dared to meet him. “All the men of 
Israel, when they saw the man, fled from him 
and were sore afraid’’ (v. 24). So greatly was 
victory over this giant desired that King Saul 
had offered the highest rewards to the man who 
should slay him (v. 25). Victory over this giant 
would wipe out the reproach then upon Israel, 
scatter the army of Philistia, rebuke their 
boasted gods, and vindicate the name 
of the God of Israel. Without this victory 
Israel trembled in bondage. Their army could 
not be disbanded to return to the pursuits of 
peace; nor could it press its campaign in any 
other form. The one mighty obstacle to their 
freedom, progress, and peace was Goliath. All 
that stood in their way seemed concentrated in 
him. The rank and file of Philistia’s army were 
hardly worthy of consideration. 

In our experiences this army represents the 
general multitude of sins and imperfections 
with which we struggle and which persistently 
array themselves against us. But there are 
giant evils which stand before the rank and 
file, which are their great defenders. Unbelief 
is chief of these giants. Behind it every sin 
lurks. While it stands they flourish. When it 
falls they flee. Selfishness, worldliness, ignor- 
ance, indecision, and other conspicuous and 
ruling forms of evil are the giants in our way. 
Not all of these assail one man, but some assail 
every man and victory at these points is vic- 
tory along the whole line. Each one needs to 
know his giant sin, and over this he needs a 
victory. 

2. THe Victory Won (v. 48—51).—David and 
all the men of Israel saw clearly where the 
great blow should be struck. One mark 
of great generalship is found just here. 
Some waste men and time and munitions of 
war in unimportant and indecisive skirmish- 
ing. Thus do many Christians ; and many, too, 
who are not Christians. He who works upon 
some one point of character, while his heart has 
not surrendered to Christ, is only fighting an 
insignificant soldier on the outskirts of the 
army, while he permits the champion, unbelief, 
to check all his possibilities of prosperity. Go 
for the giant ; but go in the right way. Goliath 
had size and weight and muscular power and 
warlike skill and all the equipments of war, and 
boldness and additional confidence begotten by 
the terror he struck into his foes. David was 
but alad, without experience in war, carrying no 
weapons but such as shepherds used. Goliath 
went forth to the fight in self-reliance, telling 
what he would do. David went relying upon 
God and telling what the Lord would do. He 
who knows God and who believes in God and: 
who casts himself upon God’s protection, he it 
is who wins (I John v, 4,5). The economy of 
God contemplates the use of that which to men 
seems weak and foolish. By this use the best 
results are achieved; and God, from whom 
comes all the power, receives all the glory 
(I Cor. i, 26—29). For his name’s sake he be- 
comes the source of victory. In him we shall 
conquer (I Cor. xv, 57). 


—_—iee— = 


..+-The Baptist Teacher for January is en- 
larged by four pages, making its new form séx- 
teen pages. From a racy editorial upon the 
absolute necessity of holding teachers’ meetings 
we select the following, which aptly illustrates 
the manner of its wide-awake editor, Rev. P. 8. 
Hensor: - 


“ Another objects upon the ground that ‘ours 
is a city school, and we have such a multitude 
of meetings already that it isn’t possible to find 
the cing to hold oo. as a s Heneone! 
meeting or something else on Monday t, 
young people’s meeting on Tuesday night, fee: 
ture on Wednesday night, female prayer-meet- 

aepaight. Only Saturday night ie lett oad 
ay 
woul aan ta'e thet also?’ 4 a" 

“ Well, that is a programme, and also a pity. 
Your church is evidently drilling for that better 
world ‘where co ations ne’er break up 
and Sabbaths never end’; but we protest that 
the drill is a little too Tous 


. Tosay nothing 
of the weakness of fi pe tae Boy mn 
be considered, ‘and we 


ought to 
twice as me as you ‘ 


uu have 
which we are y — 
you don’t. Better abolish some of th re 

can, or neglect some of them, as you pies, 
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whatever you do, or fail to do, let it be defi- 
nitely settled once for all that, at whatever cost, 
a weekly teachers’ meeting must and shall be 
sustained.” 





-.--One of our contemporaries has recently 
issued the following statement : 

- Sabbath-schools are for some 
en ublisher who will furnish a ‘ Bible 
which many ers and older scholars want— 


= with maps, a en en with 
P for notes, strongly bound, easily 
carried in the et, and at a reasonable cost.’ 
American workers are equally desirous of find- 
ing such a Bible.”’ 

Perhaps there is such a demand ; but The Illas- 
trated Christian Weekly dispels the dream that it 
will ever be met by the following business-like 
statement : 


“ We would say, to show the folly of ever ex- 
pecting such a book, which can be ‘easily car- 
ried in the pocket,’ that a reference Bible print- 
edin minion type has, with a page 6% inches 
long by 4 inches wide, 1,164 pages. Interleave 
it and it has 2,328 pages, or pages more than 
‘Webster's Unabridged Dictionary,’ which has 
1,764 pages. ‘American workers’ must either 


have a very large pocket or else a Bible with 
microscopic type.” 


«.+. The Presbyterian at Work gives a valuable 
article on normal-class work, from the pen of 
Rev. R. 8. Green. The two questions which 
follow we repeat, for the sake of emphasis and 
commendation : 

©1, Is the normal class desirable in every school ? 
Yes. We think it important to have skilled 
teachers to tell our children how to ‘do sums’ 
and compute interest. Of how much greater 
importance is it that they have skilled teachers 
to tell them how to solve the problem of life and 
lay up treasures in Heaven ! 

*2. Is the normal class practicable in every 
school? Yes. If your pastor has no interest in 
the matter, labor with him. If he feels that he 
cannot do it, get some oneelseto lead. If other 
teachers will not come in, be a normal class 

ourself. ‘Search the Scriptures’; then seek to 
ow the best methods of telling a class what 
you have found.” 


",.eeAt the closing session of the Brooklyn 
Normal Class, on December 23d, Rev. Dr. Vin- 
cent was unable to be present, because of sick- 
ness. Rev. George A. Peltz and Rev. Alfred 
Taylor made addresses and a strong request 
was made that Dr. Vincent would publish the 
lectures of this course. If the Sunday-school 
people know when they are doing well for them- 
selves, they will make fewer claims upon Dr. 
Vincent’s willing heart and hand. Human en- 
durance has its limitations. 


..+.The Congregationalist makes the following 
sensible comment, which we commend to pres- 
idents, professors, and educational societies, 
which to so great an extent determine the char- 
acter of the ministers we get: 

“There is room for more ‘children’s minis- 
ters,’ if by such are meant ministers who re- 
member that they have children in their | yee 


and minister accordingly, both in public and 
private.” 


+»..The promotion of a class enthusiasm 
should be aconstant aim of the teacher. In 
many cases such an interest has been begotten 
and developed that pupils have grown into 
manhood or womanhood under the same 
teacher, loving the old class name, the old 
class motto, and all which ever transpired in 
its history. A good organization and untir- 
ing wisdom and zeal are primal elements in 
this achievement. 


-...Upon blackboard work Mr. C. B. Stout, 
of New Jersey, is an authority. We, therefore, 
accept as worthy of special attention the follow- 
ing item from The Presbyterian at Work : 

“C. B. Stout is disposed to think that a 
pe a gee should <~ be black at all. Boards 
colored a sea-green, says, are very agreeable 
to the eye and afford a fine ground for chalk and 


crayon. On boards of a delicate sky-blue the 
chalk shines with almost dazzling whiteness.” 


-...-At a recent Sunday-school convention 
held at Birmingham, Conn., after extended dis- 
cussion, the following resolution was adopted: 

“That this convention earnestly recommend 
to all churches within this district the hol 
of but one preaching service, and a Bible service 


in place of the second, in which pastor and con- 
— may join with the Sunday-school in 

e study of the Scriptures.” 

«...Our types recently made us speak of the 
“Sunnay-school.” We are sorry for the over- 
sight ; but find consolation in the sunny side of 
our school life, which the pronounciation of the 
misspelled word suggests. Each of our schools 
should be a “sunny school.”” The sunshine of 
Nature, of grace, and of genial culture should 
ever be there. 


«-+e The Sunday-school Journal for January 
devotes twenty-two of its twenty-four pages 
to work upon the Lessons. This is good for the 
teachers’ direct preparation, certainly. But 
January has five Sundays, which will relieve the 
pressure next month and allow more genera) 
reading. 

«---TO what The Sunday-school Times means 
to attain it is not easy to foretell. With thenew 
volume they quietly add to the width of their 
célumns. So that, in a way which an unprac- 
ticed eye’ would not detect, they give with each 
paper one full page more of reading matter. 
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Literature. 


The prompt mention in our list of “ Books of the Week” 
will be considered by us an equivalent to thelr pub- 
lshers for all volumes received. The interests af our 
readers will guide us in the selection of works fer Sur- 
ther notice. 








INDIAN ANTIQUITIES.* 

Emmopyine the researches and recount- 
ing the observations of some five hundred 
travelers and historians—among whom 
Stephens, Catherwood, Squier, Waldeck, 
Charnay, and Scherzer stand pre-eminent 
—Mr. Bancroft in his fourth volume fur- 
nishes a careful, intelligent, and compre- 
hensive view, accompanied with numerous 
woodcuts, of the most noted objects and 
localities of the antiquities of the Isthmus, 
Costa Rica, the Mosquito Coast, Nicaragua, 
Salvador and Honduras, Guatemala and 
Belize, Yucatan, Tabasco and Chiapas, 
Oajaca and Guerrero, Vera Cruz, the Cen- 
tral Plateaux, the Northern Mexican States, 
Arizona, New Mexico, and the Northwest. 
The wonderful, anomalous, and imposing 
ruins of Copan and Palenque, which have 
so long engaged the attention and excited 
the admiration both of the learned and the 
unlearned, are minutely described. For the 
purposes of comparison, crossing the con- 
tinent, he lingers among the ancient monu- 
ments of the Mississippi Valley and de- 
votes his concluding chapter to a consider- 
ation of the antiquities of Peru. 

In the presence of these physical tokens 
of early constructive skill we are brought 
face to face with a real, atangible past. The 
age of fable is behind us; and, dismissing 
skepticism, we commend ourselves to study, 
at once’attractive and profitable. Amid the 
ruins of great cities we rise to an apprecia- 
tion, more or less exact, of their original 
confines, of their peculiar styles of architect- 
ure, of the forms and modes of labor, of 
the domestic and public economy of the ex- 
tinct population, of the customs and drift 
of trade, and of the numberless petrified 
facts which neither the lapse of time nor 
the dark shadows of overhanging forest- 
trees are able to obliterate. The prone idol 
reminds of an ancient worship and a belief 
in the potent influences of a recognized 
divinity. Temples and pyramids, crumbling 
beneath the weight of centuries, proclaim 
the triumph of the ecclesiastical will over 
the general toil of the nation, and suggest 
priesthood and worshiper, sacrifice and 
propitiation. Deserted palaces recall the 
long lines of monarchs and nobles, glorying 
in their dominion and amid pomp and splen- 
dor ruling with despotic sway. Terra- 
cottas, ornaments, and implements of bone, 
stone, and metal perpetuate long-forgotten 
customs, arts, and manufactures. Nameless 
graves disclose the treasures of a bygone 
age and afford irrefragable proof not only 
of early affection, but of a primitive belief 
in a hereafter. Hieroglyphic inscriptions, 
although partially comprehended, commem- 
orate gvents worthy of preservation and 
imply ‘‘a progress toward letters.” It is 
often only in the light of these ancient mon- 
uments that we are able to test theories, 
verify history, supplement tradition, and 
pass from what is known to that which may 
with reason be conjectured. As standards 
of comparison, as milestones in the journeys 
of peoples, as the surest ‘‘ footprints on the 
sands of time,” these physical relics, in 
the absence of letters, are of the’ utmost 
value. 

As in the case of the Rosetta stone the 
key has been discovered which unlocks the 
secrets of the Nile, so among the ruins of 
Palenque, Copan, and Teotihuacan appear 
hieroglyphic inscriptions, symbols, and 
sculptures which, when properly interpreted, 
will unveil many of the mysteries of this 
cradle of primitive American civilization. 

Any attempt to convey, within the com- 
pass of a short notice, even a meager im- 
pression of the scope and contents of this 
volume would be utterly futile. In its rich- 
ness of subject, research, and illustration 
constituting a treasury-house of all that is 
known of the monumental archeology of 
the vast region under consideration, it can- 
not fail to enchain the attention and satisfy 
the inquiries not only of the general reader, 
but also of the exact student. 





* THE NATIVE RACES OF THE PACIFIC STATES OF 
NORTH AMERICA. By HUBERT HOWE BANCROFT. 
Volumes IV and ¥. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
1876. 
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Volume Fifth opens with a comprehens- 
ive resumé of the various theories which 
have been advanced with regard to the 
peopling of America. After reviewing the 
leading authorities on this vexed question 
and citing in brief the arguments of such as 
claim a Chinese, a Mongol, Japanese, Egyp- 
tian, Pheenician, Carthaginian, Jewish, 
Scandinavian, Welsh, Scotch, Irish, or Au- 
tochthonic origin for this primitive popula- 
tion, our author concludes by expressing the 
opinion that no one can at present speak 
authoritatively or determine the precise 
genesis of the Americans. ‘‘ They may have 
come,” says he, ‘‘from any one or from all 
of the hypothetical sources enumated in the 
foregoing pages; and here the question must 
rest until we have more light on the sub- 
ject.” Mr. Bancroft is to be commended 
for this frank confession; for, in the exist- 
ing stage of the investigation, few who have 
thoroughly considered it in all its bearings 
will be inclined to dogmatize on this sub- 
ject. One thing is certain: centuries before 
the advent of the Europeans—in fact, at 
the most remote epoch reached by tradi- 
tion—America was the home of peoples as 
numerous, as confirmed in their customs, 
as proficient in their manufactures, as fixed 
in their seats, and as pronounced in their 
social, religious, and political ideas as 
though they had been native here from the 
earliest ages. 

To the student of American archeology 
behind the sixteenth century lies an un- 
known sea, over whose waters float myth- 
ical lights and whose further shores are en- 
veloped in clouds and darkness. We have 
already seen that traditions of a general 
flood—whether naturally arising from the 
destruction of a part of the parent tribe by 
the sudden inundation of the valley home, 
or suggested by the presence of seashells 
and marine relics on mountain-tops, incul- 
cated by an actual submersion of a consid- 
erable region by the violent action of vol- 
cano or earthquake, or taught as faint mem- 
ories of the biblical deluge—were dominant 
among these ancient peoples. So, too, we 
find the giant tradition, born either of the 
recollection of some fierce, powerful, and 
successful enemy, or of the discovery of 
immense fossil bones, or of those grand 
monuments in various parts of the country, 
beyond the constructive skill of later sav- 
ages, whose ruins convey an impression of 
antiquity incapable of exact admeasure- 
ment and invested with nebulous theories 
of greater races. 

The written records of the Mexicans being 
exclusively in the possession of the priests, 
and consequently accessible only to a fa- 
vored few, the popular knowledge of the 
past was necessarily traditional and con- 
fused. Of native manuscripts but few 
have been preserved, and most of them are 
not of ahistorical character. It will be re- 
membered, moreover, that, in their zeal for 
the faith and in their ill-advised efforts to 
overturn everything antagonistic to the doc- 
trines of the Church, the earliest Catholic 
missionaries not only wantonly destroyed 
the native records wherever an opportunity 
was offered for the exercise of such fanatic 
vandalism, but at the outset, in their ac- 
counts of these primitive peoples, were 
strangely warped by individual, political, 
and religious prejudices. Later efforts, pa- 
tient and well sustained, have failed to re- 
pair these losses and entirely to correct the 
mistakes thus committed. The known 
weakness of the Spanish writers on Amer- 
ica, the coloring imparted by their fanatical 
ideas, and their astonishing credulity, 
coupled with their sovereign contempt for 
the native population, expose their works, 
valuable as they are, to suspicion and judi- 
cious criticism. It is upon the more thought- 
ful and less bigoted writers of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, deriving their in- 
formation from original sources—such as 
Diaz del Castillo, Torquemada, Duran, and 
Sahagun—that we can more securely rely in 
our efforts to form a correct notion of the 
early history of the primitive peoples of 
Central America. 

Having in his second chapter sketched 
the sources to which we must look for all 
that is known or conjectured with reference 
to the American past, Mr. Bancroft, in un- 
folding the ancient history of the native 
races of the Pacific States, subdivides his 
subject as follows: ‘‘1st. The Pre-Toltec 
Period, embracing the semi-mythic traditions 





of the earliest civilization, extending down 
toa date—always preceding the sixth cen- 
tury, but varying in different parte of the 
territory—when the more properly historic 
annals of the different nations begin, and 
including also the few traditions referring to 
Pre-Toltec nations north of Tehuantepec. 
2. The Toltee Period, referring, like the two 
following periods, to Andhuac alone and 
extending down to the eleventh century. 
3d. The Chichimee Period, extending from 
the eleventh century to the formation of the 
tripartite alliance between the Aztecs, Acol- 
huas, and Tepanecs, in the fifteenth century. 
4th. The Aztec Period, that of Aztec suprem- 
acy during the century preceding the Con- 
quest. 5th. The Annals of such Nahua Na- 
tions outside the limits of the Aztec Empire 
proper as cannot be conveniently included 
in the preceding divisions. 6th. Historical 
Traditions of the Wild Tribes of the North. 
7th. The Quiché-cakchiquel Nations of Guate 
mala. 8th. Miscellaneous Nations and Tribes 
of Central America. 9th. The Maya Na- 
tions of Yucatan.” 


Of the Pre-Toltec period, with its vague 
traditions pointing to the Votanic Empire as 
the cradle and to the culture heroes in 
Tabasco and Chiapas as the authors of 
American civilization, Mr. Bancroft, having 
already spoken in his third volume, adds 
another chapter in further commemoration 
and explanation of the curious myths, super- 
stitions, and institutions of this uncertain 
era. The sixth and seventh centuries wit- 
nessed the transfer of the Nahua power— 
represented by various Toltec-chichimec 
tribes—from Central America to the Mex- 
ican Plateaux, with its headquarters about 
the valley lakes. Next arose the Toltec Em- 
pire in consolidated strength, regal in its 
character, lifting itself far above the level 
of surrounding monarchies, and for nearly 
six centuries bearing sovereign sway; until, 
weakened by plagues of most direful sort 
and by protracted and bloody wars, the 
reigning dynasty was subverted and Ana- 
huac yielded to Chichimec occupation. Its 
invasion was compassed by no less than 
three millions two hundred and two thou- 
sand men and women, exclusive of children, 
rallying under the standard of Xolotl. The 
glory of Tollan had departed. Its magnifi- 
cent temples and palaces were deserted and 
in ruins, Establishing his residence at the 
foot of the mountains of Tezcuco, this new 
ruler took formal and universal possession 
of the fallencountry. From the summits of 
hills arrows were discharged in the direction 
of the cardinal points and wreaths of dry 
grass burnt and the ashes scattered toward 
the four quarters of the heavens. By this 
ceremony was a dominion proclaimed which, 
in the face of numerous foreign wars and 
various civil dissensions and after the ab- 
sorption of many nations, was steadily 
maintained almost to the middle of the fif- 
teenth century. 

The history of the Aztec period is chiefly 
a record of successive conquests by the 
allied Tepanec, Acolhua, and Mexican 
forces, in which the latter practically be- 
came masters of the whole country, and 
were on the point of subjugating even their 
allies, when they fell before a foe from 
across the sea. 

Within a hundred years this tripartite 
alliance by force of arms extended its su- 
premacy from its political center about the 
lakes to the shores of either ocean. 

So exhausted by taxation had the country 
become, so ‘‘oppressed and insulted by 
royal governors, Aztec tribute-gatherers, 
and the traveling armies of Tlateluca mer- 
chants”; so preyed upon by bloodthirsty 
hordes, ravaging fields and forcibly carrying 
away the flower of the population ‘‘to 
perish on Mexican altars”; so degraded 
was the subjection of the provinces to the 
central government; so widespread and 
bitter the hate engendered between the 
governing and the governed; and so fright- 
ful and continual the immolation of human 
victims that the dominion was sick of 
blood, dissatisfied, dejected. 

The oppressed subjects, groaning under 
the insupportable burden of ecclesiastical 
tyranny, yearned for a restoration of 
the peaceful teachings and practices of 
the Plumed Serpent. The hearts of the 
common péople were in arms against 
their insatiate rulers. Firmest allies were 
alienated. The forces of Acolhua, leagued 
with the Tlascaltecs, openly sought the over- 
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throw of the Mexican power. And thus it 
came to pass that Montezuma, when the 
Spanish storm burst upon him, unable to 
command the united support of his people, 
succumbed before the mail-clad followers 
of Cortez. In the circumstances of the case 
and in the abnormal condition of affairs we 
see an explanation of the marvelous success 
of this little band of Europeans. 

The remaining chapters of this volume 
treat of the Chichimec-Toltecs, of the sub- 
jugation of the Eastern Plateau by the Teo- 
Chichimecs, of the long and bloody wars 
between Tlascala and the nations of 
Anahuac, of the history of Michoacan and 
Oajaca, of the Mexican struggles, of the 
Quiché-cakchiquel Empire in Guatemala, 
and of the miscellaneous tribes of Central 
America and the Maya nations of Yucatan. 
Accompanying this concluding volume is a 
general index to the whole work, of ines- 
timable value to the reader. And, now 
that Mr. Bancroft has completed his great 
undertaking, we heartily congratulate him 
upon the consummation of a labor go her- 
culean in its scope, so exhaustive in its 
research, sO comprehensive in detail, so 
useful in its character, pursued with energy, 
candor, and intelligence worthy of all com- 
mendation, and constituting a monument of 
which not only the Pacific Coast but our 
whole country may well be proud. 

CHARLES C. JONES, JR. 








+++»Gleanings for the Curious from the Har- 
vest-Fields of Literature is the title of a volume 
edited by C. C. Bombaugh, M.D., and pub- 
lished by A. D. Worthington & Co., of Hart- 
ford. The work has hitherto appeared in a 
much smaller edition, published, if we remem- 
ber rightly, in a paper-covered duodecimo vol- 
ume. In its present shape it not only 
wears a costly and handsome typographical 
dress, but is enlarged to more than double 
its former size. Its literary value has in- 
creased in proportion. Dr. Bombaugh seems 
to be a man of wide reading and of curi- 
ous and somewhat antiquarian tastes; but his 
range of vision is by no means a narrow one, as 
he surveys the “harvest-fields of literature.” 
His collection has that flavor—half bookish, half 
bric-d-brac-ish—which the occasional reader likes 
to find in such volumes as he keeps on the side- 
table for desultory reading. The volume is no 
more to be read through than a dictionary or a 
cyclopedia, and it will be searched in vain for 
many original contributions to knowledge. It 
is the fruit, however, of much industrious toil 
and has been intelligently prepared throughout. 
Maccaronic poetry, acrostics, puns and punning, 
personal eccentricities, puzzles, Hibernicisms, 
remote quotations, remarkable inventions, odd 
customs, valentines, epigrams, graveyard inscrip- 
tions—these are some of the many subjects Dr. 
Bombaugh illustrates with many an apt gleaning 
or curious quotation. Such books are both en- 
tertaining and useful and the present volume is 
one of the best of its class, 


----A collection of poetry edited by Mr. 
Whittier is surely a treasure to be sought for 
and prized. Among living poets few have so 
catholic a frame of mind, so intense a poetic 
feeling, or so wide an acquaintance with stand- 
ard and contemporary literature. As a result, 
his Songs of Three Centuries (James R. Osgood & 
Co.) is one of the most interesting and valuable 
books of the year. There is no better book of 
its size before the public and in every way it is 
superior to Emerson’s ‘ Parnassus.” Some 
favorites are to be looked for in vain, of course 
but it is surprising and gratifying to find how 
many of the greatest and sweetest poems in the 
language Mr. Whittier has brought together 
The publishers bring out the work in two edi 
tions, from different sets of plates—one a 
three dollars and a half, and another at twe 
dollars, uniform with the “household edition’ 
of Mr. Whitter’s poems. 


....D. Appleton & Co., have just published 
the last of Mr. Richard A. Proctor’s numerous 
astronomical works. It is entitled Our Place 
Among Infinities and consists of “a series of es- 
says, contrasting our little abode in space and 
time with the infinities around us,” together 
with papers on astrology and the Jewish Sab- 
bath. The book is not precisely great; but it is 
far from being dull and valueless. Mr. Proctor 
has already written one book on a theme very 
similar. It was entitled ‘Other Worlds than 
Ours”’; but he now throws overboard many of 
the conclusions then reached, and naively says 
of the elder book: “TI still consider that work 
a sound exposition of the theory of the plurality 
of worlds, though I consider that the weight of 
evidence favors my theory of the (relative) 
paucity of worlds.’ Here and there in the 
book are evidences of a less reverent temper 
than Mr. Proctor used to show. 


..«.Golden Treasures of Poetry, Romance, and 
Art (William F. Gill & Co.) is a convenient and 
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nandsome volume of selections. ‘It includes 
the freshest writings of contemporaneous au- 
thors, with a leaven of gems by standard writers, 
and pictorially presents many artistic reproduc- 
tions of beautiful works of art, otherwise un- 
attainable except in a very costly form.” The 
volume reminds one of the old-fashioned 
“Souvenirs” and ‘‘ Rosebuds” of forty years 
ago; but it is much superior to them, of course, 
In every way, and includes a good variety of 
aew and old pieces by eminent and popular 
American and English authors, There are un- 
published poems by Whittier and Holmes and 
many other contributions now first appear in 
book form. Mr. Gill, somehow, seems to have 
a keen scent for uncollected bits by great 
writers. 


....A volume which for the next six months 
will have much value in the hands of Sunday- 
school teachers and scholars is the American 
Bible Union’s Commentary on the International 
Lessons for Jannary—June, 1876. It is de- 
signed for Baptists and both the King James 
and the Bible Union versions are given. The 
latter was made by some of the most eminent 
scholars of the denomination. The notes are 
by the Rev. T. A. T. Hanna, and, though brief, 
are to the point. The wants of Sundayschool 
workers are well met throughout the entire 
volume. 


.-.-Dr. William M. Taylor, of the Broadway 
Tabernacle, gives us another good book in his 
Elijah the Prophet (Harper & Brothers). In some 
respects the volume deserves even higher praise 
than his “David, King of Israel.””» The char- 
acter of Elijah is here portrayed—and “im- 
proved,’ as the old theological treatises. used 
to say—in thirteen very interesting and valu- 
able chapters. The study thus made of the life 
of ene of the most remarkable of the prophets 
of the Old Testament is a very profitable one. 
The book should be added to parish libraries 
and will be read with keen interest by individual 
purchasers. 


....-Mr. Samuel Smiles is a very industrious, 
respectable, and useful writer. He has not 
added greatly to the sum total of the world’s 
knowledge ; but he has told us old truths in 
new and telling ways. His last book, Thrift 
(Harper & Brothers) is unsurpassed by any of its 
predecessors. All through it is entertaining 
and it inculcates sound principles in an effect- 
tve but modest and unobjectionable way. No 
young man who reads the book through will 
fail to be benefited. It will havea large sale, 
and will deserve it. 


.. Pebbles from Old Pathways is a volume of 
poems by Minnie Ward Patterson. It bears no 
publisher’s name, but is printed by C. J. Bur- 
roughs & Co., of Chicago. From the poems 
themselves we gather the facts that the author 
is a native of Michigan and a graduate of Hills- 
dale College, in that state. The verse, much of 
It, is respectable; but none of it is great, al- 
though the author has imaginative ideas and 
some lyrical faculty. The best thing in the 
book is the clever introduction. 


..-Charlotte Walsingham’s new novel, O’er 
Moor and Fen (Claxton, Remsen & Haffelfinger) 
{s better than was the same author’s “ Annette”’ 
and is a fairly good novel. The interest is sus- 
tained, there is enough incident, and the char- 
acters are sufficiently numerous. The author 
somewhat needs more depth and more patience 
in work. 


....Mr. August Brentano, of Union Square, 
has reprinted in a neat pamphlet Mr. Gladstone’s 
Church Quarterly article on Italy and her Church, 
and to it Dr. Hugh Miller Thompson prefixes a 
short introduction. Mr. Brentano’s friends 
should remember that to look at his foreign 
periodicals they must now go to 389 Union 
Square, instead of 33. 


....D. Appleton & Co. have published a new 
and pretty “‘handy-volume”’ edition of Mme. 
Wilhelmine von Hillern’s Geier-Wally, lately 
favorably reviewed in these columns. It is 
printed by Rand, Avery & Co., from which we 
infer that some other publisher originally in- 
tended to bring it out. 


...-J8 Flour our Proper Food is a careful and 
able discussion, in which the author, Dr. 
Ephraim Cutter, of Cambridge, strongly argues 
against that preparation of flour which removes 
the most nutritive and healthful elements. The 
pamphlet comes from the Republican Press 
Association of Concord, New Hampshire. 


.»-.French Children at Home (D. Appleton & 
Co.), by Madame de Peyrac, forms a convenient 
and talkative little dialogue introduction, on the 
Marcel system, to the author’s volume entitled 
«Comment on Parle a Paris.” 


...- The Horn of Plenty (William F. Gill &Co.) 
is a nice collection of juvenile poems, mostly 
new, by Miss Alcott and others, accompanied 
by full-page English pictures. Sophie May, an 
excellent writer for qhildren, edits it. 


.... With Harpand Crown, by the authors of 
“ Ready-Money Mortiboy,” takes its place in 





Osgood’s good and green-covered Library of 
Nov 


....Our Show(Claxton, Remsen & Haffelfin- 
ger), a humorous pamphlet about the Interna- 
tional Exposition, has some fun in it, both in 


text and pictures. 

Mrs. Limber’s Raffle (D. Appleton & Co.) 
isa familiar story, pointing a moral against 
raffles at church fairs. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


LITTLE GRAVES. Choice Selections 
of Poetry and Prose. With an Introduction by J. @G. 
Holland. $1.50. 

DANIEL QUORM, AND HIS RE- 
LIGIOUS NOTIONS. By Mark Guy Pearse, Au- 
thor of “ Mister Horn and his Friends,” etc. $1.00. 

GYPSY°S QUEST. By Josephine Pol- 
lard. INustrated. 16mo. %0c. 

A continuation of the Gypsy Stories. 

BESSIE AND HER SPANISH 
FRIENDS. A story of the Bible in Spain. By the 
sar of ‘‘Constancia’s Household,” ete. 16mo. 








JESSIE IN SWITZERLAND. Ihs-; 


trated. temo. We. 


Scritner, Welford & Armstrong, 
743 and 745 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


New Books Now Ready or to be Issued 
during January. 


L 
SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM ART 
HAND-BOOKS. Edited by William Maskell. 
Each in l6mo, cloth, fully illustrated. Price per 
volume, $1. Vol. 2: 


1, Textile Fabrics. By the Very Rev. Daniel 
Rock. With numerous woodcuts. 

2. Ivories: Ancient and Medieval. By Wil- 
liam Maskell. With numerous woodcuts. 

3. Ancient and Modern Furniture and Wood- 
work. By John Hungerford Pollen. With 
numerous woodcuts. 

4. Majolica. By C. Drury, E. Fortnum. With 
numerous woodcuts. 

S. Musical Instruments. By Carl Engel. With 
numerous woodcuts. 


ll 
8T. AUGUSTINE’S WORKS. Edited by Marcus 
Dods, D.D. New volumes. Each in 8vo, cloth, uni- 
form with the previous issues of this series. 
Price per volume, $3. 
Volume XJ.—Lectures or Tractates on the Gospel 
according to St. John. Volwme2. 8vo, cloth, $3. 
Volume XITII.—Letters of St. Augustine. Volume 
2. 8vo, cloth, $3. 
Ii 
A CONCISE GLOSSARY OF TERMS USED 
IN GRECIAN, ROMAN, ITALIAN, AND 
GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE. By John Henry 
Parker. New edition, with upward of 300 wood- 
cuts. 16mo, vellum cloth, $3.75. 


Iv. 

MEYER’S COMMENTARIES ON THE NEW 
TESTAMENT. New volumes. Each in 8vo, 
cloth, uniform with the previous issues of this 
series. Price per volume, 83. 

Volume V.—The Gospel of St. John. Volume 2. 
8vo, cloth, $3, 

Volume VI.—The Epistles to the Philippians and 
Colossians. 8vo, cloth, $3. 


THE FIRST Eprrion OF SHAKESPEARE, 
1623. Mr. William Shak ’s © 
Histories, and Tragedies. Published according to 
the true original copies. London: Printed by 
Isaac Iaggard and Edward Blount. 1623. An exact 
reproduction of the extremely rare original, in re- 
duced fac-simile, by a photographic process; thus 
insuring the strictest accuracy in every detail. 
With an introduction by J. 0. Halliwell Phillipps, 
Bsq. Small 8vo, Roxburghe binding, $4.20; or, in 
white binding, imitation of vellum, $4.20. 


VI. 
CLARK’S FOREIGN THEOLOGICAL LI- 
BRARY. New volumes. Each in 8vo, cloth, 
Price per volume, $3. 


1. Delitzsch’s Commentary on Proverbs. Vol- 
ume 2. 8vo, cloth, $3. 


2. Oehler’s Old Testament Biblical Theology. 
Volume 2. 8vo, cloth, $3. 


Any of the above sent postpaid on receipt of the price 
by SCRIBNER, WELFORD & ARMSTRONG. 


Dr. Holland's Last and Best Novel. 
SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & CO., 


Nos. 748 and 745 Broadway, New York, 
HAVE NOW READY: 


THE TWENTY-THIRD THOUSAND 


or 
7 OAKS. 
A Story of To-Day. 


With twelve full-page illustrations, after original 
designs by Sol. Eytinge. One volume, 12mo, 
Cloth, $1.75. 

WHAT IS SAID OF IT: 

THR WATCHMAN AND REFLECTOR says “ SEVEN- 
OAKS, the last story of Dr. Holland, to owr taste, is the 
best which he has yet written, We confess to the fact that 
we sat up beyond the midnight hour, wnable to shut the 
covers, until we had learned the fate of the great modern 
vindler, Belcher, and the success of honest, great-hearted 
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J, FRED. WAGGONEB, 
Sold at all Bookstores. $1.56, Post-paid. 
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Jim Fenton and of the tender, gentle Paul Benedict. It 
te a story of wnusual power.”” THE PHILADELPHIA 
PRESS pronounces SEVENOAES to be “ thoroughly orig- 
imal and not in the least imitative. The plot is well con- 
structed, with a defintte purpose from the first, and the 
(dea of exhibiting a bold, bad man, rich through roguery 
and audacity, ‘losing his head’ through success, ostenta- 
thously making a display of his ill-gotten wealth, obtain- 
ing worldly influence through its means, and finally hs 
villainly detected and exposed, even to his utter ruin, is 
well carried out.” THE CHRISTIAN UNION closes a re- 
view of the book with the remark that SEVENOAKS has 


which they stand. Itisno news that Dr. Holland isa 


Sor thelr author increased reputation and a permanent 
place among the best American novelists.” 


Fer Sale by all ns Sent, 
on receipt of price by the Publishers. — 9 yn 
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FOR 1876 


WILL BE SENT, 


POSTACE FREE! 


and will continue to furnish more good articles 
from eminent men and women than any week- 
ly newspaper in the country; and its numerous 
and able editorial departments will be main- 
tained and strengthened as occasion may de. 
mand. 


PREMIUMS! 


LINCOLN AND HIS CABINET, 
OR 


FIRST READING OF THE EMANCIPA- 
TION PROCLAMATION. 
Size 26 by 36 Inches. 

This is a magnificent Steel Engraving by RITCHIB 
one of the largest and most perfect engravings ever 
executed in this country) from F. B. CARPENTER’S 
celebrated painting, and contains most striking and 
perfect likenesses of President Lincoln and his Cabi- 
net—viz., Secretaries Chase, Seward, Stanton, Bates, 
Smith, Blair, and Welles. 

We present this engraving to Subscribers of THE 
INDEPENDENT on the following terms: 

in advance, 

TOE, one yams in wanes, B postage tes, 


including 
.| Renewal of an Old Subscription for 3 a2 gears, in ears, in 
ad stage free, includ above 


a 


vance, 
EE cnevcivencadunaenech on A Aarti 6 oo 


AUTHORS of the UNITED STATES. 
Size 24 by 38 Inches. 

This large and magnificent Engraving by Mr. Ritchie 
from Hick’s beautiful of! painting, presents good- 
sized and finely. ited lik: of the following 
distinguished Authors of the United States: 


IRVING, BRYANT, COOPER, LONGFELLOW, 
MISS SEDG WICK, Mrs. SIGOURNEY, Mrs. SOUTH- 
WORTH, MITCHELL, WILLIS, HOLMES, KEN- 
NEDY, Mrs. MOWATT RITCHIE, ALICE CARY, 
PRENTICE, G.W. KENDALL, MORRIS, POE, TUCK- 
ERMAN, HAWTHORNE, SIMMS, P. PENDLETON 
COOKE, HOFFMAN, PRESCOTT, BANCROFT, 
PARKE GODWIN, MOTLEY, BEECHER, CU RTIS 
EMERSON, R. H. DANA, MARGARET FULLER 
OSSOLI, CHANNING, Mrs. STOWE, Mrs. KIRE- 
LAND, WHITTIER, LOWELL, BOKER, BAYARD 
TAYLOR, SAXE, STODDARD, Mrs. AMELIA 
WELBY, GALLAGHER, COZZENS, HALLECK. 


We offer this engraving to subscribers of Tas Leps- 
PENDENT on the following terms 
Subscriber, one year, in advance, stage 
: free, including the above Engraving... “get 
A renewal of an Old Subse: ption for two 
ignth. in advance, postage free, ¢ 
GDOVE ENGTAVIAG. ......cccccccccececcccccees . 600 


CHARLES SUMNER. 
Size 14 by 18 Inches. ; 

The new Steel Engraving of Charlies Sumner by the 
great artist, Ritchie, is ready for delivery. Our sub- 
scribers can have this splendid work of art by sending 
us the name of one new subscriber, with $3.50, or by 
renewing their subscriptions for one year (if not in 
arrears) and sending us the same amount, or for a two- 
years’ renewal and $6.00 in advance, or for two new 
subscribers and $6.00 in advance. 


GRANT AND WILSON. 
Size 14 by 18 Inches. 

Mr. Ritchie has engraved for us accurate Steel En- 
gravings of President Grant and Vice-President Wi- 
son. We will send both of these to subscribers fos 
THE INDEPENDENT on the following terms: 


= one ne in ad > 
1 Y the vance rome 92.06 


EDWIN M. STANTON.” 
Size 14 by 18 Inches. 

We have a Steel Engraving (from a plate made by 
Mr. Ritchie) of the fa War 8 tary of Mr. Lin. 
coln’s Cabinet—Edwin M. Stanton. We will present tt 
to subscribers for THE INDEPENDENT on the follow. 
ing terms. 

1 Subscriber, one Pay in_ advance, postage 











free, including the Engraving........... $3.00 


CARPENTER’S BOOK, 

six MONTHS KF Ras HOUSE WITH 

This book is a graphic narrative of the scenes, 
events, and conversations which transpired within 
the cognizance of its author, while residing at the 
White House, engaged on his famous painting, “ The 
Bmancipation Proclamation.” We will present this 
book to subscribers for THE INDEPENDENT or the 
following terms 

» one year. 

1 eS B A the above me serene, postage 


babies “sberedes $3.50 
‘6 PROVIDEN CE? ” WRINGER. 
ha: tract 
“Pro donee Wi en” by. whic we A 
aereens wht will ee + 7 _ a ow ou 
scribers, with the money, $3.00 each .00 In all), 
orw aie ae 


for years advance The 
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a a 7 be Gnuaaee ice or sent by 


Address 





HENRY C. BOWEN, 
Publisher “ The Independent,” 
P.-O0. Box 2787, New York City, 
WESTERN OFFICE: 359 Dearborn 8t., Chicago, Ii, 
W. L. HEATON, Manager. 





For Terms, Club Rates, etc., see Page 31. 
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SERMON BY MR. MOODY. 
PHILADELPHIA, Dec. 2ist, 1875. 


I aM going to take to-night a man for my 
text. And it is this man I have just been 
reading about in the fifth chapter of II 
Kings. We have read here that he wasa 
great man; but he was a leper.. That spoiled 
it all. It says he was an honorable man; 
but he was a leper. He was a’ successful 
general; but he was a leper. He was a mighty 
man of valor; but he was a leper. That 
spoiled it all. He was a man that the king 
delighted to honor; but he was.a leper, and 
there he was. Did you ever stop to think 
for a moment that leprosy of the body is 
not anything compared with the leprosy of 
the soul? And I would a great deal rather 
have leprosy of the body than the leprosy 
of the soul; for there is no way of getting 
rid of the leprosy of the soul. Sin has 
done a great deal more mischief in this 
world than leprosy. This leprosy had 
thrown a blank over that man’s home. 
You can see what sadness, what remorse, 
and what gloom settled down on his brow, 
as he walked around among his friends. 
There was one individual telling him he 
was a leper. Perhaps a great many shrank 
from him and kept out of his society. Al- 
though he was a man the king delighted to 
honor; yet he was a leper, and that spoiled it 
all. And oh! what a cloud of darkness and 
sorrow sin has thrown across this earth. It 
was pure till sin came into it, to be sure. 
But now look at the tears that are flowing 
down about us, like rivers flowing to the sea, 
onaccount of sin. Sin has not only brought 
crime into this world; but it caused rebel- 
lion in Heaven. It caused the angels to lie 
and fall. How many homes are dark and 
desolate to-night on account of sin. There 
is one thing I want to tell you about this 
man. He wanted to get rid of the leprosy. 
And I never saw a man in my life that 
wanted to get rid of the leprosy of sin but 
that if he tried he soon got rid of it. I 
hope to-night there is a great many that 
will follow the example of this man, and 
will be in earnest in getting rid of the 
leprosy of the soul. A man high in posi- 
tion, a man that held the position that 
this man did, seemingly was the very last 
man to be influenced by that little Hebrew 
maid, a little captive that he had taken up 
there from the land of Palestine and brought 
into his home; and I can seem to hear her 
say one day, when she is waiting upon Mrs, 
Naaman, and perhaps the wife of Naaman 
had taken to telling the little girl how she 
was troubled and how her heart was trou- 
bled on account of her husband, because of 
that terrible disease. It might be eating off 
the ends of his fingers; it might be eatin 
out his eyes. We cannot tell what part o 
the body it was in; but there it was. We 
cannot tell what part of the body it had 
eaten away. There it was, aconstant com- 
panion, and that wife was troubled; perha 
more than the general himself. And the child 
told her of the great prophet that was in 
Samaria; and perhaps for the first time in 
the life of that noble wife hope came up in 
her heart. Shesays: ‘‘ Do you know of any 
one in Samaria that can_heal the leprosy?” 
And she gave auswer: ‘‘I cannot say that I 
have known of any one being cared of the 
leprosy; but that is nothing to what he has 
done. Why he has raised one from the 
dead and he has gone into the ve and 
brought him back. The leprosy is nothing 
for him to cure, and if my lord and master 
was up there in Samaria fam sure Elisha 
could do it. The prophet could do it. He 
has mighty power with our God, the God of 
the Hebrews.” Some one goes in and tells 
it: ‘‘I have heard a strange thing from this 
little Hebrew maid we have brought down 
from Palestine. She says there is a prophet 
in Samaria that can heal the leprosy. The 
girl is confident that he can heal the lep- 
rosy.” And the king says: ‘“You may go, and 
I will give you letters to the king of Samaria. 

rou go there and see what the king says.” 
Instead of going to the prophet, where the 
maid told him to go, he goes to the king. I 
see him as he rides up to that palace of the 
king of Samaria; and he sends in_his mes- 
senger with the king’s letter. The king 
breaks the seal and reads the letter from the 
king of Syria—the king of Syria to the king 
of Israel; and when he reads it the first 
thing he does is to rend his mantle. ‘‘ Why! 
this is war. Here this man is trying to pick 
a quarrel. There will be war. He has 
asked me to do an unreasonable thing. I 
am not God, that I can kill and make alive. 
This means a quarrel; this means war.” 
And it soon got through the town that there 
was 2 war coming on. And some one tells 
Elisha that the king bad rent his mantle; 
aud the good man sent to the kine to know 
what he had rent bis mantle for. And when 
he finds out, he says: ‘‘ Send him to me, and 


I will speak with him,”.. So the king sends | 


a messen 
Prophet 


out to tell Naaman to go to the 
lisha. Now } see him riding up 





sisiiindieosinnndllicaaedl 


to his house in great grandeur. And when 
he comes to the prophet’s house he sends him 
word, And no doubt he thought surely 
a het — come out . Baa! when 
e such a. distinguishe as a 
visitor. ‘‘He will just dismiss everything 
else and come at once and see me.” But, 
instead of that, the prophet sent out word. 
He may have been busy about —- 
else. He told his servant to go out and te 
Naaman to go down to the banks of the 
River Jordan and bathe seven times, “‘ and 
thy flesh shall come again to thee and thou 
shalt be cleansed of thy leprosy.” And I 
see the messenger come; and he tells the 
eneral what the prophet said. And I see a 
rown upon his brow. Now he is full of 
rage. The idea that he should go down 
into the Jordan and bathe seven times! He 
says to himself: ‘‘I wonder if he thinks 
this leprosy has come on me because I have 
not bathed myself? Are not Abana and 
Pharpar, rivers of Damascus, better than 
all the waters of Israel? May I not wash in 
them and be clean? The idea that I should 
dip seven times in Jordan! It does not cor- 
respond with my reason.” That is what 
men say now when we plead with them and 
tell them that they would by coming to 
Christ be saved at once, and they can wash 
and be clean by just simply laying hold on 
eternal life and believing on the Lord Jesus 
Christ. They say it is not according to 
reason, not natural. And Naamar says: ‘I 
thought”— Now I never knew a man come 
to Christ that did not give his thoughts up. 
I meet men in the inquiry-rooms, and they 
tell me what they think, and they never 
come to Christ. They say: “ Mr. oody, I 
will tell you what I believe.” I will say: 
‘* Never mind what you believe. It is not 
what you believe. Take God at his word.” 
Naaman said: ‘ I thought.” In the first 
place he thought: The king had given hima 
great amount of money. He thought he 
would bring with him a great doctor’s fee. 
As nigh as I can make it out, he brought 
nearly half a million of dollars. e 
brought a great fee, a large amount 
of money, to pay the doctor’s bill. And 
there are a great many who would be 
willing to be saved if they could buy salva- 
tion. They are willing to pay a good price 
for it, if they can rs be accommodated. 
Oh! how few are willing to give up their 
thoughts and their ways and take God’s 
ways. Now saidhe: ‘‘I thought.” I sup- 
pose he thought a man in his high position 
would bring the eee out at once. He 
thought he would come out and strike his 
hand and recover him of his leprosy. ‘‘I 
thought he would call upon his God.” “TI 
thought.” ‘‘I thought.” Sinner, what do 
you think? Now, of you have got your 
thoughts of the way you are going to be 
saved. I never knew of any one but what 
had a way marked out in which they were 
going to be saved. 


“T thought!” Yes. “I thought!” There 
is a passage of Scripture that says: ‘‘ My 
thoughts are not your thoughts, my ways 
are not your ways.” Now there is one 
thing every one has got to do before they 
are saved: and that is to give up their 
thoughts, to give up their ways, and just 
come to God. Now I have heard people 
— ‘*T have heard such and such a person 
tell their experience, and how if they were 
ever converted in their lives they wanted to 
be converted just as that woman was, or 
just as that man was.” Don’t you know 
God never repeats himself? There are no 
two people living in this world who are 
just exactly alike. There are no two just 
the same size, hight, color, and in every 
particular the counterparts of each other. 
And so there is no two come to Christ just 
alike. Did you ever hear of any one con- 
verted as St. Paul was? And if you wait 
to be converted as some one else is, I am 
afraid you will never be converted. That’s 
the trouble with many. They are marking 
out their own way to come'to God. Come 
in kis way and be saved. Now if there is 
a man or woman here to-night that wants to 





get rid of the leprosy of sin, you have not 
got to go as faras Naaman. He had to go 
150 miles. You need not go out of this 
building. You need not go home. All 
you have got to dois to obey the Word of 
the Lord. All the Lord wanted of Naaman 
was to have him obey. He need not have 
sent him to the Jordan at all. He might 
have told Elisha to say the word, Be clean! 
and he would have been clean. He wanted to 
teach him obedience. And if you are ever 
saved you will have to learn this lesson. 
To obey is better thansacrifice. What God 
wants is obedience. Elishasays ‘‘Go wash,” 
and Naaman is angry; but a servant says: 
‘My Lord, if he had asked you to do some 
great thing, wouldst thou not have. done 
it?” If Elisha had said to thee: ‘‘ Naaman, 
go back to Syria on your hands and knees!” 
he would have done it. He would have 
been glad to. So it is. Ifman can only 
come to God in his own way, he would be 
glad to come. It is the giving up of his own 
way—that’s the trouble. If Elisha had told 
him to go down into a cave and to -wee 

and mourn for seven years, he would have 
gone and doneit. He would never’ have 
complained of that. If he had told him to 
banish himself from his family and stay 
away from his family twenty years to get 
rid of- his leprosy, he would not have com- 
plained. But it was because it was such a 
little thing; becatse it was such a simple 
thing. He just stumbled over it, and said 





it was not according'to reason: Now sup?" 


THE (NDE'PEN DENT, — . 


over his impatience. » might have saic 
to himself: ‘I do not want to go back 
let them know that I went» down into the 
Jordan. seven times and made a, fool of 
myself!” That I came 150 miles to be told 
to go down into the Jordan todip! If the 
great men hear of this, how they will laugh 
at me for going and dipping in the Jordan 
seven times, when we have better rivers in 
our own country. I can imagine him at 
the bank of the river. And down he went the 
first time; and when he came up he looked 
at the leprosy, and: he says to himself: 
“Well, there! I am just as much of a leper 
as lever was. There’s not one bit of it 
gone.” If it had been some of our le 
now, they would have said: ‘‘ Now do you 
feel better?” Or: “Now, Naaman, do you 
feel better?” Down he went the second time; 
and he came up and looked at himself, and 
found he was just as much of a leper as he 
ever was when he wentin. And he comes 
up complaining, and he says to the servant: 
“‘T told you it would do no aa Down 
he goes a third time; and he comes up a 
leper still. Down he goes a fourth time, 
and when he came up he was just as much 
a leper, and he says: ‘I will give this up. 
There is no use init. I have not got rid of 
vy Det of it.” But the. servant. says: 
“You better go down.three times more.” 
And down he goes a fifth time; and he 
comes up, and he is the same. Down he goes 
the sixth time; and he comes up just as much 
a leper as before. He says: ‘‘I will go 
down once more.” Down he goes the sev- 
enth time; and when he comes up he hardly 
knows himself. He looks in amazement on 
himself. His leprosy is all gone, He is 
going back to seethe prophet. And as he 
rides up to the house the prophet comes out 
tosee him. What a greeting it was! He 
was full of gratitude, full of love. And he 
says: ‘‘I know that there is no God like the 
God of the prophet of Israel.” And he 
wanted him to take sometiting; and he would 
not, for that. would not be grace. Then he, 
wanted to pay somet to his servant; but 
he would not take anything. That would 
have spoiled it all if the prophet Elisha had 
taken anything from Naaman. But they 
would not take anything. And he senthim 
back as he came. Now I can seem to look 
and see what joy there must have ‘been 
down there in Syria when Naaman got 
home; when he met that wife that 
had been looking and longing and 
watching ‘for his return. What a won- 
derful thing it would be! She sees that he 
comes back rid of the leprosy. Oh! how 
light the heart of this woman must have 
been! Oh! how the little children rejoiced 
to meet their father and welcome him back! 
If we had been there, we might have seen 
them watching for him. At last the chariot 
is in sight. They don’t wait for him to come 
in. As he gets out of the chariot they see 
the leprosy all gone. I see them em- 
brace each other. What joy! Aud how 
that little maid rejoices to think that she 
has been used by God to bring love and joy 
in that home. Ah! my friends, if you get 
rid of the leprosy of sin to-night there will 
be joy in your home. Oh! how many have 
come to me during these last few days and 
have told me what joy there is in their 
home because they have got-rid of the lep- 
rosy of sin. A young man got up in our 
meetings a few years ago and said that his 
young wife would take her little child and 
go off in the cold room from fear that he 
would beat and strike her. He took the 
warm, comfortable room, and turned her out 
in the cold room. But, he says, she don’t 
leave the room now. She is glad to see him 
now. There is joy in their home. The 
ran of drunkenness is gone. The leprosy 
of sin has been rolled off into Jordan. 


Well, my dear friend, there will be joy in 
your home if you get rid of that leprosy of 
sin. A young man went home. from 
one of our meetings some time ago, 
He had been converted. He had pre- 
viously been a dissipated, young man. His 
mother had made it a rule, she told me, that 
she would not retire till he came home. 
That was herrule, she said—‘“‘ never to go to 
bed till my boy was at home. + If he did not 
come till five o’clock in the morning I sat 
up, and when he was out all night I got no 
sleep; but when he came home I always 
met him with a kiss. I threw my arms 
around his neck. I treated him just 
as if he was kind, attentive, and good. 
Sometimes he would be out all night. 
Those nights I would not go _ to-bed. 
He used to know it. One night he came 
home. I looked to see if he was under the 


Why,” says she, “ Mr. Moody, you don’t 
know what joy it gave me. I cannot 
tell you. ou don’t know what a 
load’ it took off my heart. You don’t 


know how I praised God that my pray- 
ers had been answered.” And I hope it 
will be so to-night with some one... I hope 
_ will go home and tell them the Lord 
esus has taken away the leprosy of sin, the 
Lord Jesus has saved you, and send a thrill 
of joy through the heart of that mother and 
through that home.* Oh! may God hel 
you to get rid of the we of sin. I tell 
you, on the authority of God, he is as ready 
to heal you as he ever will be. He will heal 
every one of you of your leprosy of sin, if 
you will only come, Let us tnite in prayer. 
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School and College. 


THE proposition for a Reformed Episcopal 
University of the Northwest, at or near Chicago, 
is gradually taking shape. It is designed to 
make it a university in the trie meaning of the 
word, combining all the best features of Oxford 
and Cambridge Universities in England. All 
the other colleges and seminaries of the de- 
nomination will be subordinate to the Univers- 
ity, which alone will have power to confer de- 
grees. By thus having a central university, or- 
ganically related to the several colleges, it is 
hoped to avoid the mistake of multiplying weak 
colleges, with separate charters and full academic 
powers. This is a good programme, but the 
Survival ‘of the Fittest will have to be con- 
sulted about it. 


.+-» Dhirty-three Chinese'students recently ar- 
rived at San Francisco, on their way to dart- 
ford, Conn. Thirty of them are sent over at 
the expense of the government. Their ages 
range from ten to fourteen years. They were 
chosen from the best classes by competitive ex- 
amination, They are to remain in this country 
fifteen years and to be thoroughly taught in 
literature and the sciences. Within the past 
three years ninety students have come from the 
Flowery Kingdom to be educated, and it is ex- 
pected that the Chinese Government will annual- 
ly send over her young men to be trained in our 
institutions. 

....It has been decided to open the Johns 
Hopkins University Oct. 18th, 1876, at which 
time temporary quarters will be provided for it 
in the city of Baltimore. No part of the princi- 
pal of the fund left by Mr. Hopkins, was to be 
used in the erection of buildings, and the 
trustees have decided to lay by a certain portion 
of the income each year for that purpose. The 
occupants of the several chairs, of whieh there 
will be the usual number, have not been decided 
upon as yet. The departments of law and med- 
icine will not be begun until the other» depart- 
ments have made some progress, 

....The educational department is to have a 
prominent place in the main building at the 
Centennial Exposition; but the school-work of 
each state will stand by itself as a unit. The 
Massachusetts Department of Education and 
Science has issued a circular to the publishers of 
periodicals and newspapers in the state to fur- 
nish’a copy of their publications for exhibition. 
It is intended that the collection shall be cat- 
alogued and suitably bound in volumes of uni- 
form size, and at the close of the exhibition 
deposited in the state library, to be preserved 
for the next centennial exhibition. 

...-Baron Von Swartz-Senborn, the Austrian 
director-general of the Vienna Exposition, 
Says : 

“The educational department at Vienna was 
the most interesting and the most important 

part of the Exposition, and I think such a 
section of the exhibition at Philadelphia will be 


the most valuable andin its consequences, the 
most beneficial feature.’’ 


His language is but one of many indications 
that our European visitors will attach special 
importance to our educational exhibit. 

.. «The New England Journal of Education of 
Dec. 25th has a vigorous paper by President Por- 
ter, of Yale, criticising the methods of classical 
instruction and insisting that, instead of so 
much grammatical drill, the aim should be to en- 
able the pupil to read within a reasonable time 
the Latin and Greek languages with ease and 
pleasure—an end not attained by the present 
methods of teaching in more than one case in 
a hundred. » 

....-Among the bequests of the late James 8. 
Seymour are the following for educational pur- 
poses: $5,000 each to the Theo. Sem. at Au- 
burn, the Theo. Inst. of Connecticut, and to 
Amherst College ; $3,000 each to Oberlin and 
Beloit Colleges ; and $18,000 to found a public 
library in Auburn. Besides these, there is a long 
list of bequests to various asylums, hospitals, 
and religious societies. 

....The withdrawal of Yale from the Rowing 
Association of American Colleges has been 
greeted with a tempest of hisses. And yet it 
would seem that this is a matter in which one 
might be allowed to do as he pleases. Harvard 
and Yale are natural rivals, and that their stu- 
dents should want to test their muscles by an 
annual rowing match between themselves, 
sees no great violation of propriety. 

.».. The semi-annual meeting of the trustees 
of Princeton College, held. on the 22d, sustained 
and approved the action of the faculty in refer- 
ence to prohibited secret societies. “All the 
students who were dismissed have been restored 
to their positions and. resumed their studies. 
The degree of LL.D. was conferred upon Goy. 
Bedle, andof D.D. upon Prof. Chas. A. Briggs, 
of Union Theological Seminary, of New York. 

-+«-President White announces that a pro- 
fessorship of music is to be founded in Cornell 
University at the next commencement, and that 
it will be filled by a graduate of either Oxford 
or Leipsic. 

..--Of 171,000 children of school age in Cali- 





fornia 116,000 entered the public sc! ools during 
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the past year. The average attendance was 
77,000. The public schools are rapidly absorb- 
ing private schools, 

..-An endowment of Oberlin College, Ohio, 
is proposed by the Congregationalists, as a 
memorial to the late Dr. Finney, its former pres- 
ident. The present funds of the College are 
sufficient to meet its annual expenses. 

...-The friends of Bowdoin are endeavoring 
to raise funds for the establishment of a Long- 
fellow professorship, in honor of her most dis- 
tinguished graduate. 

...-Rev. Prof. Nehemiah White was in- 
augurated president of Lombard University, at 
Galesburg, Thursday, Jan. 6th, 1876. 
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Pebbles, 


A BOOTLESS task : putting on one’s socks. 
.---Fruit for balloonists: currents in the air. 


-».-New reading: To the poor all things are 
poor. 
.-A very unsatisfactory sort of bread: the 
roll of fame. 


--A man too strictly economical becomes an 
econo-miser, 


.. The man who teaches penmanship should 
do what is write. 


.. When a man has nothing else to tax he 
taxes his resources, 


...-California has a poet named Gassaway. 
And they let him do it. 


. A statistician estimates that courtships 
average three tons of coal each. 


---The sentinel who did not sleep on his 
watch had left it at the pawnbroker’s. 


--A young woman who was “ driven to 
distraction” now fears that she will have to 
walk back. 


.+.. Teacher : ‘* What is the definition of flirta- 
tion?’ Intelligent Young Pupil: “It is. atten- 
tion without intention.’’ 


....The difference between French gout and 
English gout is described by a philosopher to be 
that between taste and feeling. 





..-A singular instance of skepticism is re- 
corded in the case of the man who said the 
Bible was ‘‘too good to be true.” 


...A natural mistake was that of a freshman 
translating the Latin ‘‘P. Scipio equestri genere 
natus’’ thus: ‘*P. Scipio was born at a horse- 
race.”’ 


..+«“£Do you love me still, John ?”’ whispered 
a sensitive wife to her husband. ‘Of course, 
I do. The stiller the better!’ answered the 
stupid husband. 


--Topic: geological discussion. Principal: 
“Was it colder or warmer a hundred years 
agothan at present?” Pupil (honestly): “I 
really don’t recollect, sir.” 


.. Washington was once asked to dine with 
Judge Jones. The chair in which he would 
have sat if he had accepted this invitation will 
be exhibited at the Centennial. 


. Spilkins says that all the perils and hor- 
rors of amelstrom aren’t a circumstance to 
the horrors of hearing a female-strom on the 
piano, next door, from morning till night. 


.. Grandfather, to his hopeful: ‘‘ My son, 
which would you rather have when you get 
home, a little brother or a little sister?’ Grand- 
son: ‘ Well, I would rather have a little pony.” 


..As old Mr. —— heaved the last scuttle of 
four tons of coal into his cellar he was heard to 
remark; “If they had been boys, instead of 
girls, it wouldn’t have been thus. One ton 
would last all winter.”’ 


.. While Professor Proctor was lecturing in 
Boston on ‘‘ Other Suns than Ours’? he received 
a cable despatch announcing the birth of boy 
twins in his family. Every man in the audience 
was delighted that they were “Other Sons than 
Ours.”’ 


-..-This, of course, occurred out West. 
Astride a log sat Sam and another sinner, en- 
gaged in a little game of seven-up, when a 
minister approached, who, after a moment’s 
solemn contemplation of the game, laid his 
hand upon Samuel’s shoulder and said: “‘ My 
friend, is that the way to save your soul?” 
‘Perhaps not,” answered Sam, who, having just 
played a card, was attentively considering his 
hand. ‘Perhaps not. But it seems about the 
best thing I can do to save my Jack.” 


..A lady in Kansas propounds the interest- 
ing query: “‘ What shall we do with our daugh- 
ters?” Anda farmer in the same propinquity 
wants to know: ‘ What shall we do with our 
corn ?”? The editor of the Topeka Blade, eager 
to make himself useful and popular with both 
parties, says: ‘‘Let us feed our corn to our 
daughters.”’ 

...-A clergyman relates a story of a fright- 
ened youth who, in reply to the question in the 
Episcopal marriage service, “Wilt thou have 
this woman to thy wedded wife?” replied with 
an answer to one of the questions in the order 
of baptism: ‘I renouncé them all, and, by 
God’s help, will endeavor not to follow or be 
led by them.” 


..-A Down-Easter, while traveling through 
the West, happened on one of its representative 
tavern-keepers, of whom he asked what could 
be furnished for dinner. “ Anything, from a 
snipe to an elephant,’’ was the reply. “I will 
take a piece of elephant,” said Down-Easter, 
“You will have to takea whole one,” was the 
rejoinder. “We never cut them.” 
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dilinisterial Aevister, 


Information for this department will be gladly received, 


BAPTIST. 


ARNOLD, N. N., D. D., of Chicago Theo. Sem., 
spends the winter at Gharlottesville, Va. 
AVERY, 8. W., died at Lisbon Falls, Me., Dec. 
17th, aged 61. 

BLAND, F. D., D. D., Keokuk, Iowa, called to 
Waltham, Mass. 

BRONSON, 8. C., Wallingford, Mass., resigns. 

BURGESS, J.8., Free Baptist ch., Lewiston, 
Me., is appointed cor. secretary of Free- 
Will Baptist Home Mission Society. 

CAULDWELL, A., Hyde Park, Penn., removes 
to Dalton, Penn. 

DAVIS, J. L., Livingston, N. Y., accepts call to 
Newton, jussex Co., N. J. ” 

HAWLEY, W. H., Fort Edwards, called to 
Adams, N. Y. 

HISCOX, Henry O., ord. at Sioux City, Iowa, 
Dec. 9th, 

IVES, Dwiaeut, D. Le died, at Conway, Mass., 
Dec. 22d, aged 

JOHNSON, G. J., > D., district secretary of 
the American Baptist Publication Society, 
resigns. 

ge ER T. J., Sewickly ch., Pittsburgh, Penn., 
res 

MORRILL, D. T., St. Louis, Mo., becomes dis- 
trict secretary of the American Baptist Pub- 
lication Society. 

OTIS, J. C., Glenwood, Iowa, died, Dec. 18th. 

PETERSON, JOHN A. o> Mich., re- 
signs because of ill-heal 

a A. E., ord. at Satheot Hil, Texas, Nov. 

st. 


— R. M., died, recently, at San Juan, 
nd. 


TALMAN, T. H. Campton Village, N. H., goes 
to Dexter, Me 

TOLAN, W. B., recalled to Irving-st. ch., Rah- 
way, N. J. 

TOWER, W. N. ae Valley, goes to Dun- 
dee, Yates ee Se 

WOODPIN, P., ated at Central Square, N. Y., 
Nov. 28th, ‘aged 81. 

WORTHINGTON, W. A., called to First ch., 
Chelmsford, Mass. 


CONGREGATIONAL, 

ABBOTT, CHas. H., ord. at Huntley, ML, 
Dec. Ist. 

ar oy Gro. E., Orange, N. J., died, Dec. 25th, 
age 

AIKMAN, x G., Lexington, O., accepts call to 

ord, 0. 
ARCHIBALD, A. W., senior class of Yale Theo. 


Sem., accepts call to Nevinville and Yont- 
anelle, Iowa. 


ATWOOD, E. F., ord. and inst. at Arcade, N.Y. 

BROOKS, W., Norah Springs, Iowa, accepts 
call to Earlville, Iowa. 

BROWN, IsRAEL, senior class of Oberlin Sem., 
supplies at Mantua, O 

BURNELL, J. J., closes labor at Middleville, 
Mich., Jan. 2d. 

CAMP, W. L., ord. at Chase, Mich., Dec. 22d. 

CROSS, W. HL late of Wisconsin, supplies at 
Hollister, Gal. 

“ A., supplies for winter at Wyanet, 


DOWD, Q. L., acting pastor at Warren and 
Hammond, Wis., ord. at Hudson, Dec. 8th. 

DRAKE, A. J., late ‘of Atkinson, D1., is labor- 
ing at St. Charles, Minn. 

DUFF, a inst. at Speedside, Ontario, 
Nov. 17th. 

bak a Josnua, died, in Bangor, Me., Dec. 

9th, aged 72. 

FISHER, Gro. E., South Hadley Falls, Mass., 
requested to withdraw his resignation. 

FREEBORN, J. H., Falls, Kan., 
accepts call to Carson City, O. 

GIBBS, J. F., ord. recently at ‘Arcade, N. Y. 

GILBERT, N. P., supplies for a year at Hub 
bardton, Vt. 

GRIFFIN, John A., Iowa, supplies at Atkinson 
and Annawan, i. 

GRIFFITH, Josern, inst. at Garafraza and 
Douglas, Ontario, Nov. 18th. 

HARRAT, C. C., Brookfield, Mo., resigns. 

HARRIS, Guonas, Central ch., Providenee, R 
i resumed his pulpit Dee. 26th, after re- 
turn from Europe. 

HOUGHTON, J. C., Still River, Vt., accepts cal} 
to Benson. 

HURD, FAYETTE oo. Iowa, resigns, te 
take effect Feb. 1s 7 

la M., ater Mass., dismissed, Dec 

KENDALL, H. fos supplies for another year at 
Walpole, Mass. 

KINCAID, W.s., Leavenworth, Kan., accepts 
call to Second ch., Oberlin, O. 

MISSILDINE, A. H., Pleasant Mountain. ae by 
takes charge of church at Lebanon, 

SAFFORD, W. E., ord. and inst. at anaes 
Wis., Dec. 8th. 

TADE, E. O., formerly of Tenn., supplies at 
Ferndale and Table Bluff, Cal 

TIMLOW, H. R. _ gg Conn. resigns 
to take effect in Fe ebruary. ’ j 

TODD, A. E., last class of Yale Theo. Sem., 

ord. at Stuart, Iowa, Dec. 23d. 

TOMPKINS, G. T., Magnolia, Iowa, resigns. 

UPDYKE, 8., Pentwater, Mich., resigns. 

WATERMAN, A. T., Monroe, Conn., accepts 
call to Marshall, Mich. 

—- 8. H., ord. at Waterbury, Vt., Dec. 


WHITMAN, J. 8., late of Vermont, called to 
WRIGHT, 8. G., Oberlin, O., has returned to 


his mission work among the Indians, 
heodquartere a ran Leech Toke, Minn. wh 
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METHODIST EPISCOPAL. 
BIBBINS, Eisna, died at Lambertville, Mich., 
ov. 22d. 
a Grorce, elected editor of Advo- 
cate of _— Holiness. 


G, L. D.D., elected president of the 
Bible arclety of Newburgh, N. Y. 


PARKER, Josnua M., died in Atlanta, Ga., 
Dec. 3d. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 
Ae We C., jobs our of Anson 
Institute. adesboro, N. Cc. 


BOYD, Joun, Little Britain, Penn., dismissed 
Dec. 22d. 


BYERS, J. H., Colusa, Cal., accepts call to Vir- 
ginia City, Montana. 

CHESTER, 8. H., ord. and inst. st Castanea 
Grove, "Gaston Co., N. C., Dec. 17th. 

COLMERY, R. C., Frankfort, Ind., removes to 
Upper Sandusky, 0. 

CONGDON, A. W., Watertown, N. Y., accepts 
call to Havana, N. Y. 

EDDY, Davip R., late of — Mich., accepts 
call to Brockport, N.Y 

FALCONER, W. C. president of hiand 
University, called to North ch., St. Louis, 


veminhon, Joun F., late of Peekskill, N. Y., 
accepts "call to Lockport, 1 

ee ts C. W., accepts call to Front pom ch., 

Va. Ord. Dec. 11th, to be inst. Feb. 

JOHNSON, A. G., accepts call to bnthag Hil, 
Ga. Post-office address, Acworth, Ga. 

LA FEVRE, Joun §S., ord. and inst. at Big Lick, 
Va., Dee. ‘ay 

LOWRY, W. J., D.D., to be inst. at Ist ch., 
Louisville, Tey. os Jan. 9th. 

MACK, Joun B., Rocky River, Tenn., dismissed 
to Bethel Presbytery. 

MANN, A. M., ord. as evangelist at Wellin ton, 
Kan., Dec. 17th, supplies at Caldwell, 

MARKS, J. J., D.D., late of Webster ‘ens, 
Mo., accepts eall to Fairmount, Mo. 

McCORMICK, R. L., ord. and inst. at Beersheba 
and Salem, 8. C., Oct. 31st. 

MILLARD, NELsow, D.D., First ch., Syracuse, 
N.Y. , receives leave of absence till June Ist, 
on account of ill health. 

PECK, H. P., Fairmount, Mo., removed to 
Salem, Oregon. 

RIDEOUT, J. B., ord. evangelist at Wellington, 
= Dee. 17th, supplies at Wellington, 

an. 

SPRATT, J. W., ord. and inst. at Six-Mile 
Creek, 8. C., Oct. 23d. 

SULLIVAN, J. ’0., Helena, Ark., acce "5 call 
to Gade 'Springs, Washington Co., 

VAUGHAN, R., supplies at Raleigh, N. C, for 
another year. 

WESTBROOK, H. C., D.D., Lancaster, Penn., 
called to Chambers ch. , Philadelphia, Penn. 

bles J., Baltimore, Ma., accepts call to 

eatherly, Penn. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 


BOLLARD, Ws., late of Rochester, Beaver 
Co., Penn., has accepted rectorship of St. 
Michael’s ch., Boise City, Idaho. 

BRADLEY, Epwanp, accepts call to Christ ch., 
Madison, Ind. 

FLAGG, E. O., Church of Resurrection, New 

York City,” resigns. 


GRAY, G. Zasriskrz, Trinity Church, Bergen 
Point, N. J., accepts position of "Dean of 
Episcopal Theo. Sem., at Cambridge, Mass. 


HENDLEY, C. J. accepts call to Church of 
Faith, Mahanoy City, Penn. 

LANGDON, Wm. Cuauncey, D.D., accepts 
call to Christ ch. , Cambridge Mass. 


MEIER-SMITH, Matson, St. John’s, Hartford, 
Conn., elected prof. of homiletics and pas- 
toral theo. in Phil. Divinity School. 


REFORMED (GERMAN). 

DAVIS, P. S., Chambersburg, Penn., resigns, to 
become editor-in-chief of Reformed veh 
Messenger. 

— C. W., acccepts call to Manitowoc, 


xsigts, Cuas., late of Tiffin oe Sem., ac- 
cepts call to Fort Wayne, In 
POULSON, Tuos. L., pn to Baltimore 
Conference M. E. Church, Dec. 7th. 
a oe F. A., Middletown, Md., dismissed 
ec. 7th. 


RUPP, Wo., Berlin, Penn., spends winter in 
Florida, on account of ill health. 


UNIVERSALIST. 

HAYWARD, W. W., supply at Foxboro, Mass., 
accepts call to the pastorate. 

HILTON, Jomn, supply at Sanford, Conn., ac- 
cepts call to Hinsdale, N. H. 

KNICKERBOCKER, C. W., Bay City, Mich., 
resigns. 

MASON, J. K., Stoughton, Conn., resigns. 


PECK, F. B., Cortland, Penn., removes to 
Athens, Penn. 


WHITNEY, HERBERT, called to Ludlow, Vt. 
ES 


A “TRAVELING SCHOLARSHIP” is the latest 
modern improvement proposed at Harvard. 
The Harvard Art Club undertakes to collect the 
necessary fund, on the condition that whatever 
art treasures the holder of the scholarship may 
discover and be able to obtain with the fund 
shall become the property of the Club, and, in 
case of the dissolution of the Club, of Harvard 
University. It is proposed that the holder of 
the scholarship shall be chosen by the Club from 


among graduates of the University, subject to 
the approval of the president and of the pro- 
fessor of the history of the fine arts; and the 
same joint authority shall also determine the 
details of each expedition undertaken on the 
foundation of the Art Cb scholarship. Sub- 
scriptions to the scholarship fund are solicited 
from all persons interested in the study of art 
and history. 








A HUMOR OF THE SEMINOLE WAR. 





“‘I must tell you a story connected with 
Silver Spring,” said the generalizer. ‘‘To 
begin with, however, you must know that 
I’ve been studying up the Seminole War— 
eh! General?” 

The General looked a little as though 
somebody had been stealing his thunder; 
but he said nothing, and George went on. 
“In all the histories and correspondence 
connected with this war there is frequent 
mention of a chief. named Jones—Sam 
Jones—who for a number of years lived 
here at Silver Spring. Jones was appar- 
ently a person of high importance among 
the Seminoles, a prophet and a medicine- 
man. Jones is here, Jones is there on the 
— of the histories, now turning up as 
ar north as our old friend the Suwanee 
River, now lurking in ‘the Cretan labyrinth 
of the Cove,’ now ee ary escaped to the 
laden’, fastnesses of the stretching ever- 

lades’; but no one explains how he came 

y his name. M curiosity is roused. Cer- 
tainly it isnot a Seminole name. Once the 
title of ‘fisherman’ is added and only stim- 
ulates my ardor. But it was only the other 
day, after all my searching, that by chance 
I learned the comic origin of the title borne 
by this grave chieftain. Before the war 
broke out he had supplied one of our gar- 
risons with fish for some time, and the 
sutler, being of a musical turn and given to 
chanting the ballads of the day, named the 
solemn warrior ‘Sam Jones,’ in a jocular 
mood, after ‘Sam Jones, the fisherman,’ the 
hero of a song then in vogue in New York— 
a parady on ‘Dunois, the young and 
brave.’” 

“*It was Dunois, the young and brave, 

‘as bound for Palestine, 
But first he mid his orisons 
. ana, ore eine faa of Heaven,’ 
Was stil I'the aeldier's Braver 4 
‘ That I may be the bravest night 
And love the fairest fair, iy 
chanted Iris. ‘‘ Mother used to sing it.” 

‘*Yes,” said George; ‘‘and this was the 

parody: 


“* It was Sam Jones, the fisherman, 


e took. 
° = gram a streak of fishing luck,’ 


this prayer of Sam’s. 
\ That t 1 I may have good eet to-night, 
And catch a load of 


Thus the chance fancy of a musical sutler 
bestowed a name which has become historic, 
and which will go gravely down in Ameri- 
can histo forever.” —CoNnsTANCE F’. WooL- 


son, tn ‘‘ Harper's Magazine” for January. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS. 
1876. 


PERSONS desiring to order other period- 
icals will find it to their advantage to send 
their subscriptions through this office. 
Any of the following publications will be 
supplied, # connection with THE INDEPEND- 
ENT. on receipt of the sum named in ad- 
dition to the regular rates given for Tue 
INDEPENDENT 

These periodicals will be sent from the 
offices of the respective publishers, without 
premiums, postage paid. 


Reg. Price, 
Agriculturist..........se.se0++-$1 30 $1 50 
Appleton’s Journal.............. 360 400 
Atlantic Morthly................ 360 400 
Christian at Work.............6. 260 800 
Demorest’s Magazine............260 300 
Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Weekly 860 400 
Harper’s Magazine............... 360 400 
Harper’s Weekly.....s00. .c00e-e- 360 400 
Harper’s Bazar.....cccsccessseees 3 60 400 
Hearth and Home................ 200 250 
Home Journal....... eststssctces WOR SOS 
Ladies’ Floral Cabinet (with steel 

engraving “The Rustic 

Wreath’’) ......ccseccseseees 110 8 180 
Ladies’ Journal .......scseee0ee 360 400 
Lippincott’s Magazine........... 360 400 
Littell’s Living Age........ss.006 750 800 
National Sunday-school Teacher. 100 1 50 
Popular Science Monthly......... 460 500 
St. Nicholas Magazine...........2 75 300 
Scribner’s Montbly..... ......... 3 60 400 
Sunday Magazine........seseoo.. 230 2% 
The Galaxy.....cccscccssesceees 300 86400 
The Nation (new subs.)...........47% 520 
The Nursery, (new subs.)........135 166 
The Dlustrated Weekly...........2325 250 
Presbyterian Quarterly........... 810 3460 
International Review (new subs.). 450 5 00 




















Turf, Field, and Farm...... weno £50 86500 
Forest and Stream........ soeceese £50 86500 
Eclectic Magazine............00.. 450 500 
Waverley Magazine..............450 500 


N. Y. Semi-Weekly Post..........260 800 

¢@” POSTMASTERS and others desir- 
ing to act as agents can receive further 
information by applying to us. 








THE INDEPENDENT |= 
For 1876, 
POSTAGE FREE! 


will continue to furnish more good articles, 
from eminent men and women, than any 
weekly newspaper in the country ; and its nu- 
merous and able editorial departments will be 
maintained and strengthened as occasion may 
demand. 

The paper has been so long established that 
it has won to itself not only a large and stable 
constituency of readers, but an exceptionally 
brilliant staff of editorial writers and other 
contributors. 

Every number of Tas INDEPENDENT has 
something in it for every member of a house- 
hold, 

First of all, it is a religious journal, and aims 
to chronicle and discuss the various questions 
pertaining to personal and ecclesiastical Chris- 
tianity in an intelligent and helpful way. 

Its less distinctively religious columns yet 
try to unite the highest literary merit with the 
soundest political and social morality. Its 
various departments discuss every week the 
new books of the day, the current literary 
news, the latest discoveries ir science, the 
most prominentart topics, educational matters 
of interest, agricultural aflairs, and the com- 
mercial outlook. Its Sunday-school aepart- 
ment, its column of the latest results of bibli- 
cal research, and its record of clerical changes 
are of great value to the minister and the 
household. Then, too, the children like to 
read its juvenile stories. 

Its market reports have for years been the 
leading authority for the great majority o¢ 
merchants in the interior cities and towns and 
have been largely copied into other journals, 


PREMIUMS! 


POSTACE FREE! 


MOODY AND SANKEY’S HYMN 
AND TUNE BOOK, 


“Gospel Hymns and Sacred Songs.” 


We propose for a limited period to present a 
copy of Moody and Sankey’s “Gospel Hymns and 
Sacred Songs,’ postpaid,to every new or old sub- 
scriber (not in arrears) to THE INDEPENDENT 
who shall send us $3. We shall register the 
names of all parties as received and shall send off 
the books promptly and in order, as thus entered. 
The books will be delivered to city subscribers at our 
office, and also to all others who make their subscrip- 
tions at our counter. Churches, lecture-rooms, fami- 
lies, and private individuals can ‘now have this new 
revival hymn and tune book as a gratuity on subscrib- 
ing for or renewing their subscription to THE INDE- 
PENDENT. 


LINCOLN AND HIS CABINET, 
OR 


FIRST READING OF THE EMANCIPA.- 
TION PROCLAMATION, 


Size 26 by 36 Inches. 


This is a magnificent Steel Engraving by RITCHIE 
(one of the largest and most perfect engravings ever 
executed in this country) from F. B. CARPENTER’S 
celebrated painting, and contains most striking and 
perfect Ukenesses of President Lincoln and his Cab- 
inet—viz., Secretaries Chase, Seward, Stanton, Bates, 
Smith, Blair, and Welles. Only two of these men, 
who bore so conspicuous parts in the terrible drama 
ot the War for the Union, are now living, and the 
preservation of faithful “ counterfeit presentments ” 
of those noble patriots 1s becoming day by day a 
measure of duty, as well as of gratification. We have 
given away as premiums over 16,000 of these en- 
gravings, and still present them to subscribers for 
THE INDEPENDENT on the following terms: 

% bet ‘J 
1Bqheeener, one eer, in advance, postage free, 


Renewal of an Old Babecription for 2 Years, it? rx 


POSTACE FREE! 


AUTHORS ot the UNITED STATES. 


ONE OF THE FINEST AND MOST CELE- 
BRATED STEEL ENGRAVINGS, 
Size 24 by 38% Inches. 

This large and magnificent Engraving by Mr. Ritchie 
from Hick’s beautiful of] painting, presents good- 
sized and finely-executed likenesses of the following 
pprere: — of the reese rom 


ATT 





We believe this to be one of the most valuable pre- 
miums ever offered by any for one sub- 
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_ maa 


— for THE INDEPENDENT on the following 








1 Subscriber. one year, in advance, postage 

A aaa of an Old Subscription for two 

yoort. in advance, p ee. 
above Engraving. 





POSTACE FREE! 


CHARLES SUMNER. 
Size 14 by 18 Inches. 


The new and magnificent Steel Engraving of Charles 
Sumner by the great artist, Ritchie, is a and 
ready for deliv ~~ woah subscribers and friends 
will Bigese unders that they can have this 
splendid work of art by b ra us the name of one 
new subscriber, with $3.50, or by renewing their sub- 

ons for one year (if not in arrears) and 
us the ne amount, or for a two-years’ renewal an 
OO in advance, or for two néw subscribers and 


new perfect engra 
alone (without THE INDEPENDENT) 1s well es 4 
from $5 to $10, as similar engravings usually sell at 
the print stores. 


GRANT AND WILSON. 
Size 14 by 18 Inches. 


Mr. Ritchie nas Laan tor us accurate and 
beautiful Bteel Engra on. ew President Grant_and 
Vi e will send both of these 
ibers for THE IND EPEND- 


1 Subscriber, one year = advance, 
free, including both of the the above Rutten. 83.00 


EDWIN M. STANTON. 
Size 14 by 18 Inches. 


We have beautiful Steel Enygravings (from a plate 
made by Mr. Ritchie) of the fehous War tary of 
Mr. Lincoln's Cabinet—Edwin M. Stanton. ‘The work 
san accurate likeness of one of the most conspicu- 
ous characters of our late Rebellion and is becoming 
more and more valuable. We will present it to sub- 
ouse pews for THE INDEPENDENT on the following 


t "Subscriber, one year, in advanc e 
free, including the above Engre hs poate .83 00 





CARPENTER’S BOOK, 
SIX MONTHS AT awn WHITE pou WITH 
ABRAHAM LINCOL 
a. book is a faith and poe rye narrative of the 
nes, events, and conversations which transpired 
within ‘the cognizance of its author, while residing at 
the White House, engaged on his famous painting 
“The Emancipation Proclamation.” We will present 
this book to subscribers for TRE INDEPENDENT on 
the following terms 
1 Subscriber, one year, in aevance, postage 
including the above book 


‘¢ PROVIDENCE”? WRINGER. 
* We have a contract with th ufacturers of the 
* Providence Wringer,” by 
best “Cog-Wheel Machine” (cash pi 
person who will send us the —- rat NEW 
becri' with each, ($9.00 in 
all), in advance; or Led = —— their own sub- 
scriptions for three y: and 
00. The “W 


office or sent by express, as may be directed. 
2 See Advertisement, on page 31 of this issue, 
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NOTICES. 


@” All communications for the Editorial, Literary, 
News, and Miscellaneous Columns of this journal 
should be addressed to The Editor of The Inde- 
pendent, P.-O. Box 2787. 

@2~ All communications for the Commercial Depart- 
ment to the Commercial Edivor, and all business com- 
munications from subscribers and advertisers to 
Henry C. Bewen. Box 2787. 

&@™~ No notice can be taken of anonymous commu- 
nications. Whatever is intended for insertion must 
be authenticated by the mame and address of the 
writer; not necessarily for publication, but as a 
guaranty of good faith. 

&@ We do net hold ourselves responsible for any 
views or opinions expressed in the communications 
of our correspondents. . 

t2™ Manuscripts sent to THE INDEPENDENT cannot 
be returned unless accompanied by a stamped and 
directed envelope; otherwise they will not be pre- 
served. 


The Yudependent. 


251 Broadway, opp. City Hall Park. 


HENRY C. BOWEN, 
Eprror, PUBLISHER, AND PROPRIETOR. 











New York, January 6th, 1876. 
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DISABILITIES AND PRIVILEGES OF 
CLERGYMEN. 


Tne constitutions of the several states, ’ 
while assuming in general that clergymen, 
like any other class of people, are citizens, 
entitled to the same rights and subject to 
the same responsibilities as all other citi- 
zens, do not entirely agree in disposing of 
the question which respects their political 
disabilities and privileges. Jn some of 
these constitutions no reference whatever is 
made to this question; and, hence, clergy- 
men unger such constitutions stand upon 
the basis common to all citizens. They are 
subject to no disabilities and enjoy no spe- 
cial privileges. They are voters and eligi- 
ble to any office in the gift of the people. 
They pay taxes and perform jury and mili- 
tia duty, just as if they were merchants or 
farmers, without any recognition of or ref- 
erence to their religious office. They are, 
hence, regarded aud treated simply as citi- 
zens. 

This broad principle of simple citizen- 
ship, without any discrimination, is, how- 
ever, not thus fully adopted in. all the 
states. In Delaware a clergyman, while 
‘*in the exercise of the pastoral or clerical 
functions,” is made constitutionally incom- 
petent to hold any civil office. In Ken- 
tucky, Maryland, and Tennessee he is not 
eligible to the legislature, and in Kentucky 
not eligible to the office of governor. Asa 
general principle, in the Southern States the 
earlier constitutions disqualified clergymen 
from holding civil offices. They could vote, 
but could not be voted for. On the other 
hand, in many of the states they enjoy 
special exemptions, either by constitutions 
or laws. They are not required to perform 
militia duty or jury duty; and as to tax- 
ation, they are either wholly exempt or 
exempt to aspecifiedamount. Special priv- 
ileges and special disabilities are thus set off 
against each other, 

Now, we see no good reason why clergy- 
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men should be distinguished from any other | 
class in cither the privileges or burdens of 

civil society. Their citizenship ought to 

entitle them, as a matter of right, to all the 

privileges granted to the great body of citi- 

zens; ahd the same fact ought to subject 

them to all the responsibilites and duties 

which are generally borne and performed 

by the people. Any system of favoritism, 

on the one hand, or of unjust discrimination, 

on the other, proceeds upon a principle 

which is contrary to the fundamental theory 

of our political life. The state. when 
dealing with the clergyman as a citizen, 

should absolutely ingnore the fact that 
he is a clergyman, just as it does when 
dealing with the lawyer or the merchant. 

It properly has nothing to do with his pri- 
vate business or vocation. No other princi- 
ple is consistent with his rights as a citizen 
or with the general claims of the community 
upon him as such. Disqualification or 
favoritism founded on a religious office is in 
the one case a proscription of the office, and 
in the other patronage, and in both wrong. 

It makes the state a party to a quasi-religious 
question, from which it should keep itself 
wholly aloof. Itisone of the traditional 
vestiges of former times, that ought wholly 
to disappear from the political system of 
this country. 

Ex-President Woolsey, in his excellent 
paper read before the Evangelical Alliance 
that met in New York, referred to the sar- 
castic rebuke of Dr. Witherspoon, president 
of Nassau Hall, who proposed the follow- 
ing amendment to the constitution of the 
state: 

*‘That if the clergyman should be de- 
prived of his clerical character by those who 
invested him with it, on account, for in- 
stance, of cursing and swearing, drunken- 
ness or uncleanness, he should thereupon be 
fully restored to all the privileges of a free 
citizen and become eligible to the senate 
or house of representatives and be treated 


with all the respect due to his brethren and 
the other members of the assembly.” 


A much better thing is not to have a con- 
stitution which admits of the playful sar- 
casm. Equality of rights and burdens 
under law, without any distinction founded 
on caste, sex, condition, profession, or voca- 
tion, is one of the elementary principles of 
a democratic republic. Any institution, 
usage, or law which violates this cardinal 
principle makes it so far undemocratic. 


WHAT SCIENCE DOES NOT KNOW. 








WHEN Lucretius wrote his essay on the 
“‘Nature of Things,” in order to discredit 
religion forever, he declared it to be of first 
importance to determine ‘‘ what can be and 
what cannot.” This was the true method; 
and, whatever one may think of his conclu- 
sions, it is clear that in determining the re- 
lations of religion and science we must first 
of all find out what they can do and what 
they cannot. Until this be done all discus- 
sion of the question from either side resolves 
itself into logical bushwhacking, fatal, per- 
haps, to individuals, annoying to all parties, 
but forever indecisive of the main question. 
When it is done very many difficulties dis- 
appear of themselves. 

The conditions of religion are all met by 
postulating the existence of a Living God 
and of an immortal soul. The Creator’s 
method is a matter of scientific interest, 
but religiously it is indifferent. Did the 
Creative Word lighten to its fulfillment, or 
did it linger upon its way? Did the heavens 
stand fast at the divine command, a8 when 
lightning flashes out of the dark night; or 
were they, by slow cyclic processes, ‘‘ won 
from the void and formless infinite’? Were 
life and man sudden apparitions in the field 
of the world, without causal connection 
with their phenomenal antecedents; or was 
causal continuity maintained here too? All 
these questions have a profound scientific 
interest; but at bottom they are religiously 
indifferent. Answer them as you will, re- 
ligion is content with insisting that mind is 
first and rules forever, and that evolution 
could accomplish nothing had not a Divine 
Sower first gone forth tosow. To change 
one’s views of the Creator’s method does, 
indeed, involve with many religious uncer- 
tainty for atime, with accompanying dis- 
tress; but when the first shock of 
surprise is over it is invariably found that 
the foundations of reverence are as safe and 
sureasever. Grantevolution, and the ques- 


tion of miracles and the supernatural is just 
where it was before. 

What, then, has science to say about the 
soul, immortality, andGod? To answer this 
question, we must distinguish between the 
positive and metaphysical element of science. 
Positive science is merely a grouping or 
classification of the facts. It describes 
what is. Comte, who, despite his conceit, 
was one of the profoundest thinkers of the 
century, insisted constantly that science has 
no other function than this, All inquiry 
into causes he declared futile, whether made 
by theologians or by scientists, Mechan- 
ical explanations of Nature were especially 
obnoxious to him ; and the atheist who in. 
sisted upon such explanations, he regarded 
as ‘‘ the most inconsequent of theologians.” 

Now it is plain that science in this sense 
can never conflict with religion. Thus con- 
ceived, science is an explanation of nothing; 
it merely arranges the facts in the order of 
their occurrence, and no conclusion what- 
ever is possible as to other facts lying out- 
side of our present experience. Is there a 
God? Science, limiting itself to a grouping 
of the facts of experience, can only say: 
“That question does not belong to me.” 
Is there a future life? Science, if it remain 
positive, can only say: ‘‘ That life lies be- 
yond my horizon.” Mental and physical 
phenomena occur together in our present ex- 
perience; but positive science cannot give 
the shadow of a reason why the former may 
not in some future life become independent 
of the latter. What the facts of this life 
are experience can tell us; what they will 
be after death science, which is but organ- 
ized experience, can never pretend to say— 
at least, if it does, it will be only pretension. 

Positive science, then, leaves the field 
entirely open to all the hopes of the relig- 
ious. But it is claimed that science is more 
than a mere grouping of the facts. Science 
has an ontology. It has discovered the ulti- 
mate nature of things, and has thus deter- 
mined “‘what can be and what cannot.” 
Atoms in motion—this is the universe. 
These atoms and moleeules are discovered 
to have sundry remarkable powers and are 
very clever in getting on by themselves. 
Here we come upon the metaphysics of 
physics; and we are justified in demanding 
of any system of metaphysics, scientific 
or otherwise, that it be self-consistent 
and thinkable. But it is no_ secret 
that scientific metaphysics are as much 
out of joint as are religious metaphysics. 
Indeed, at bottom, both are one. Sup- 
pose we call for proof of the assump- 
tion that moving atoms are all. There is no 
proof. And, admitting the atoms, how 
shall we think them? There is no agree- 
ment among the doctors of science on this 
point. Du Bois Reymond, in his famous 
Leipsic address, intimates that the entire 
atomic theory is but a piece of intellectual 
scaffolding whereby phenomena are made 
amenable to our mathemathics, but without 
any objective validity. Biichner, too, the 
great apostle of materialism, grows so vexed 
at the difficulties attending the theory that 
he, in effect, abandonsit. Again, admitting 
the validity of the theory, it will not do the 
work demanded of it without sundry other 
assumptions, which reduce the atoms to the 
conditioned manifestations of an uncondi- 
tioned power behind them. Nor is this con- 
clusion admitted only on the religious side. 
Mr. Spencer and Prof. Tyndall affirm it as pos- 
itively as any one. So, then, we come down 
to a power behind Nature; and science gives 
us some of its ways of working—nothing 
more. The physical universe is one of its 
manifestations; but there is not the shadow 
ef aground for saying that it can mani- 
fest itself only in the physical order. 
An immediate manifestation in the soul, or 
even in physical nature, is entirely possible; 
and, if there be good grounds for assuming 
such a fact, science has no word of valid 
protest. Some scientists have discovered 
prayer to be useless; but science has not. 
Even Prof. Tyndall, in a letter to The Con- 
temporary Review, following upon his fa- 
mous _ prayer-test proposition, admitted 
squarely that science had nothing against 
answers to prayer. He only thought they 
were not sufficiently proved. 

And what about the soul? Has anything 
been done to reduce mind to an aifection of 
matter? The scientists themselves shall tell 
us. Mr. Spencer, Du Bois Reymond, Prof. 








Tyndall, Mr. Fiske—these men are as em- 
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phatic as the most pronounced idealist in 

denying that the profoundest knowledge of 

matter would enable us to deduce mind 

from it. The confession, as coming from 

Mr. Spencer and Mr. Fiske, is of especial 

weight, because the admission breaks their 

philosophical system in two. So, then, itis 

admitted all around that physiology cannot 

explain psychology, and can never hope to 
do so. The whole psychological result of 

physiological study has been to illustrate 
and trace into detail the fact, known 
and undoubted from the beginning, 
that the mind and the body mutually affect 
each other. The claim, however, that the 
mind is explained by the physical mechan- 
ism is given up all around. If, then, from 
a group of physical phenomena we may 
conclude to a physical subject, the conclu- 
sion is equally good from a group ef mental 
phenomena to a mental subject. That is, 
the argument for the reality of mind is, at 
least, as good as that for the reality of mat- 
ter. 

But in the present life the brain is a neces- 
sary condition of consciousness. What will 
be the result when the brain is gone? 
Science has no answer. It cannot deny that 
there may be another life in which the con- 
ditions of consciousness may be different. 
There is nothing known in the nature of 
things why it should not be so. Of course, 
the religious teacher cannot affirm on scien- 
tific grounds that it willbe so. He can only 
show that, if there be any reasons drawn 
from our moral nature or from revelation 
which support such a belief, there is no 
valid objection to be urged from the side of 
science. 

The only danger to be feared by religion 
is not from knowledge, but from ignorance. 
The more thoroughly materialistic and athe- 
istic claims are studied, the more clearly are 
they seen to be untenable. Nor is this our 
assertion only. It is the admission of every 
thoughtful scientist. We welcome, we de- 
mand the keenest criticism and the most rig- 
id investigation. Our complaint against 
scientists is not that they have too little 
faith in religion, but that they have too 
much faith in their own systems. The pri- 
mary notions of physics are just as metaphys- 
ical as those of religion and are beset with 
equal difficulties. There isno accord either 
concerning scarcely any one of the great 
scientific theories. So far as actual knowl- 
edged is concerned, light, heat, electricity, 
magnetism, chemical affinity, and life are 
just as mysterious as ever. We protest, then, 
against lending to these theories a certainty 
which they do not possess, in order to dis- 
credit the religious sentiments whose found- 
ations are, at bottom, as sure as those of sci- 








ence. Let there be light. 
TOMMY VAN DOTT. 
Tuomas VAN Dott started about ten 


o'clock last Saturday morning on his round 
of New Year’s calls. Thomas Van Dott’s 
friends called him, indifferently, Tommy, 
Vanny, or Dotty, from which it may be 
judged that he was an object of fear neither 
for his size nor his dgnity. Tommy was a 
bright, harmless young fellow, a clerk in 
Braxton Bros.’ wholesale tea and coffee 
house,and only three months ago joined that 
St. Polychromatic Church on Marqueterie 
Avenue. His first call was at the parsonage, 
where he received from the Rev. Dr. Majol- 
ica the congratulations of the day, with a 
kind word of hope that the year might be 
also full of spiritual blessings. Taking a 
sip of coffee and a nibble of iced cake, he 
proceeded with his list. Why it is that cler- 
gymen who think it perfectly right to drink 
wine at their parishioners tables,should scru- 
ple to provide it for their New Year’s callers 
we do not know. 

Tommy’s next call was on Mrs. Bric-i- 
brac, where he took another sip of coffee 
and another nibble of frosted cake. She 
offered him wine; but he had promised his 
mother—a tender little body, one of the 
most quiet and useful members of the 
Church Sewing Society, and who was 
quite too anxious about her son—that he 
would, for the day, join the Total Absti- 
nence Society. Remembering his promise 
to his mother, and how it had seemed to 
please her and his invalid sister, who had 
nobody to love but Mrs. Van Dott and Tom- 
my, he had no difficulty in declining. 

At Madam Delft’s, who was one of the 











praying band who broke up Peter Malady’s 
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groggery, last winter, he touched his lips 
again to the coffee cup and took a bite of 
boned turkey. 

In the brick house across the street Mrs. 
Meissen offered him a glass of sherry; but 
the pretty Miss Mary Meissen looked pleased 
when he declined. 

The next name on the list was Mrs. 
Faience. She lived inthe elegant freestone 
house on the corner of Marqueterie Avenue 
and Palissy Street, and it was with some 
trepidation that the little clerk rang the 
bell. Mrs. Fafence was sister of Rev. 
Dr. Majolica, and she and her handsome 
daughters, apart from their desire to have 
their list of New Year’s callers as large as 
possible, were willing enough to take a 
patronizing interest in the Doctor’s young 
convert. They quite overpowered him with 
their politeness, blamed him softly for never 
having visited them, and invited him, with 
young Harry Majolica, who had just entered 
before him, into the back parlor, where re- 
freshments were served. It was an elegant 
“spread,” and appeared the more in- 
viting that the warm sun, just breaking 
through the fog, was streaming in at 
the south window. While Tommy was 
satisfying himself with a dish of salad, 
Harry was enjoying his egg-nogg. Tom- 
my had made up his mind to drink 
nothing stronger than coffee, and had suc- 
ceeded thus far very well in refusing wine; 
but when grand Mrs. Faience declared it 
impossible that he should refuse what she 
had prepared with her own hands and 
served from her favorite Clois-donnée punch- 
bowl, and when her two grander daugh- 
ters begged him not to be too scrupu- 
lous, and assured him that their uncle, the 
Doctor, ‘‘doted” on it, and that all the 
clergymen in the city drank wine at their 
mother’s house, what could poor Tommy do 
but follow the example of the Doctor’s son? 
Though somewhat stronger of brandy than 
he had expected, Tommy pronounced the 
egg-nogg perfect and was not surprised at 
Dr. Majolica’s taste. 

He bowed himself out ina blaze of ad- 
miration, which burned all the way to 
Madame Crown Derby's, and left him no 
thought of his morning’s vow. Never had 
he felt in such good spirits as at the 
Madame’s, and the young ladies remarked, 
after he left, that they had not imagined he 
was such a vivacious young fellow. Hedid 
not refuse wine there, nor at Miss Ormolu’s, 
nor at the Misses Satsuma’s, nor at the 
Wedgwood’s, nor the Limdéges’, where he 
drank two glasses. When he had gone, the 
lady who filled his second glass wondered 
that a young man should not know when he 
had drunk enough on New Year’s Day. 
After that he does not positively remember 
where he drank wine, nor where he declined 
coffee; but when, late in the day, he made 
his last call at the Lowestoff’s he could not 
find his card, and he stumbled when enter- 
ing the door, and Mr. Lowestoff, who had 
finished his rounds two hours before, de- 
clared that he was disgracefully drunk. But 
Mr. Lowestoff was a fanatic on the subject 
of temperance and had made a vow to let no 
opportunity pass without bearing public 
testimony against the whole hellish series of 
fermented and distilled damnation. 


Tommy could not tell you how he got 
home that night; but his mother could. 
Nor did he get up on Sunday morning. He 
does remember that when his mother and 
sister came to his room, before going to 
church, they kept their veils over their eyes 
while talking with him. 

We fear us much for Thomas Van Dott. 
He missed the communion the second day of 
the year. Monday noon he took a toby of 
‘ale with his luncheon and laughed when the 
young fellows joked him about his Satur- 
day’s ‘‘spree.” We do not know; but we 
are afraid for him, for he is an easy young 
fellow and he has lost his scruples about 
drinking. Why should he be more particular 
than the Rev. Dr. Majolica and all the other 
city ministers? Dr. Majolica has got 
bravely over the scruples he used to have 
when pastor of a country church in Maine, 
and Tommy Van Dott sees no necessity for 
being more strict than his pastor. 

But we fear us much. Supposing—for 
such things have happened—that little Tom- 
my should not he able to control himself 
quite so well # the minister. Supposing 
that on the Centennial Independence Day he 
should get drunk again; and supposing that 
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the day after he should be unable to be at 
his counter. Supposing that he should be 
turned out of his place, and should comfort 
himself with something stronger than ale; 
and supposing that word should come to 
the Rey. Dr. Majolica that his parishioner 
was in a bad way and had been seen several 
times intoxicated. What would the Doctor 
have todo? At the next meeting of his ses- 
sion he would tell his elders something like 





this: 

“T am very sorry to learn that our young 
brother, Mr. Thomas Van Dott, who seemed 
so hopeful a convert a year ago, has fallen 
into bad company and is ruining himself 
with drink. I have taken pains to see him; 
but, instead of manifesting proper contri- 
tion, he excuses his fall by pleading the uses 
of society. He makes, brethren, your tem- 
perance and mine the excuse for his intem- 
perance; and I fear there is no alternative 
but to apply to him the discipline of the 
church.” 

And the elders will say: ‘‘ It is asad case, 
and very hard for his good mother and sis- 
ter.” And they will drop his name from 
the church-roll. They can’t do anything 
else. 

But we are almost sorry that Brother 
Lowestoft is not a member of that session; 
for we know he would remember his vow 
and take the occasion to say something like 
this: 

“Dr. Majolica, the blood of that young 
man’s soul is on your skirts. Itis you and 
your example that have sent him on the road 
to hell. You, Dr. Majolica, are strong. 
You can control your appetite. You can 
drink wine in moderation; or, as you call 
it, with temperance. You say you havea 
right to do it; but you had no right to make 
your liberty the ruin of your weaker brother. 
It is the doctrine of devils that a man can 
march on his own independent way, careless 
where he maystep or on whom he may 
trample. - Youand your sister and your son, 
by an act that is safe enough for you, have 
sent this young brother, for whom Christ 
died, to perdition; and it were better for 
you that a millstone were hanged about your 
neck and that you were cast into the depths 
of the sea.” 

Brother Lowestoff is a well-meaning man, 
but he fails to apply the laws of temperance 
to his language when talking on this subject. 

The eloquent Doctor would tell him that 
he was an impracticable bigot, and that it 
was most illogical in Mr. Van Dott to blame 
his pastor’s example, when, instead of fol- 
lowing it, he went so far beyond it. But is 
Dr. Majolica quite certain that the time may 
not come when against his naked soul there 
shall plead the shriveled, ruined soul of the 
poor drunkard, and he shall be speechless? 


THE TEST OF TRUE PREACHING. 








THERE are a good many things just now 
to make people ask what constitutes genu- 
ine preaching. On one hand, there is a de- 
cided decline in attendance at church. 
Granting ail that is claimed for the fact of 
awakened religious interest throughout the 
country, it is still the few and not the many 
who feel any movement of interest. As you 
gofrom town to town, the churches, asa 
general rule, are thinly attended. The regu- 
lar ministers do not seem able to win good 
attention. In many places the churches are 
slowly dying out. There is no longer felt 
any special responsibility to sustain them. 
A large number of very respectable people 
of the class who were faithful churchgoers 
a generation ago have now learned to stay 
at home on Sunday and spend the day in 
reading and quiet social enjoyment. The 
fact shows itself inascore of ways that 
preaching as commonly heard does not hold 
the attention of people. 

On the other hand, there are plenty of 
striking exceptions to prove what preaching 
is still able to do. Here and there are men 
who always draw crowds to hear them. 
Sometimes it is the charm of voice and 
manner which attracts the people. Some- 
times it is noise and excitement. Sometimes 
it seems to be genuine power. Everybody 
at present is trying to find what makes Mr. 
Moody’s success. What is true preaching? 
we all ask. How may we knowit? How 
shall ministers be sure that they give it to 
their people? How shall people distinguish 
between the false and the real? And what 





is going to be the future of preaching? Is 


it tobe a power held by the few? Is the 
average minister to have his occupation 
taken away, in favor of a limited number of 
orators or evangelists? 

There is a parable of our Lord’s which 
throws some light on these questions. It is 
the parable of the sower. The result to be 
had from the ground—the single object 
aimed at is fruit. There are three points to 





be noticed in order to gain it. One is the 
state of the soil. You cannot expect any 
fruit, Christ teaches, unless you have good 
ground to begin with. The second point is 
the sowing. Of all the processes of hus- 
bandry this is one of the shortest and easiest. 
The third point is growth. 

Do we not catch here a very broad 
thought of what preaching is intended to do? 
The object to be hadis goodness in men. 
There are three divisions of work, leading up 
each into the other. 

First, you must have a foundation of char- 
acter. As arule, you are never going to have 
fruitful Christians from the shallow, the fick- 
le-minded, the procrastinating,and the weak. 
As a rule, the people who make good Chris- 
tians are those who have had good antece- 
dents, who have been trained to moral hab- 
its and staunch principles. As a rule, 
Christianity goes by inheritance and educa- 
tion like everything else. Well, here is one 
great sphere of work. Possibly the large 
part of the home nurture, more than half of 
Sunday-school teaching, and half of the 
preaching goes to this work of preparing 
the soil. It does not show for much. Many 
a teacher never sees what he accomplishes. 

But what do we mean by sowing the 
seed? It is the least understood part of the 
Christian laborer’s work. It is that where 
most mystery is felt. It is the work that 
Mr. Moody and others like him are doing. 
It is the same work which just as really, 
though quietly, is going on in hundreds of 
churches where no revival is recorded. It 
is where a soul first catches the thought of 
a religious life, when one first realizes our 
relations with God—the fact of his love and 
his fatherhood, the fact of our need, the 
ideal of the life which Christ offers us. 
Whoever brings these cardinal thoughts of 
the Gospel and helps us to see them as 
facts sows the seed for us. You can hardly 
bring these truths as real to a soul and have 
no effect. They are almost sure, at least, to 
start into life. You must make very bad 
work with your sowing, you must bring 
tares along with your seed, you must tram- 
ple and harden the ground, not to do some 
good if only you havethis kind of seed 
which we mean by Christ’s Gospel. 

But what becomes of the seed depends on 
a great deal more than the sowing. It does 
not need very much knowledge to do only 
that part of the work. You have left before 
you all that long, weary, patient labor 
which is most apt to be altogether forgot- 
ten. When will Christians ever learn that 
it does not save a man’s soul simply that 
truth takes root and springs up in his heart? 
When will they learn that nothing but good- 
ness perfected and character made like to 
Christ’s is really salvation? Here then is 
where cost of labor and love is demanded. 
Here is where the very glory of preaching is 
found: to help Christians to grow, to help 
them bear fruit. It is no little thing to stir 
a man to set out to lead a Christian life. It 
is a greater thing, however, weak as he is 
and beset with temptations and trials and 
doubts, to stand by him year after year and 
see that he holds out and grows. 

We are ready to answer the question now: 
What is essential to genuine preaching ? The 
first thing is truth. The preacher must 
have something to say. But we do not mean 
by truth that he has an orderly system of 
doctrines. We mean by truth what he secs to 
be true. A preacher who is not in some 
way a seer is nota preacher at all. You can 
never make people see religious realities by 
correct definitions. They will not believe 
in the reality of God on the word of a man 
who merely demonstrates it to them. You 
must see such things yourself if you are 
going to help others to see them. This is 
the secret of all the preaching that ever was 
good since preaching began. It is not see- 
ing either necessarily that one has convic- 
tions. A student is convinced of the truth. 

of a proposition in geometry a long time be- 
fore he sees it to be true. That is to say, he 
can believe it and recite it before he can 





properly teach it. But the difference be- 
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tween conviction and realization is very much 
wider when you enter the spiritual sphere. 
The true preacher, then, must not only have 
something te say; he must have the ‘‘ Thus 
saith the Lord” of actual sight. 

In the next place, genuine preaching com- 
municates the Christian spirit. Whenever 
yon recall the preaching which has moved 
you most you will find that there was sym- 
pathy in it. It made you believe that some 
one cared for you. It served in some little 
degree to bring down God’s love to you and 
to translate what love is, If the preacher 
loved you, and wanted to help you, and 
seemed willing to meet you like a brother, 
you caught some idea of how much more 
your Father in Heaven must care for you. 
If the preacher made you feel that he re- 
joiced in being a Christian, he stirred you 
to want to be a Christian yourself. Many 
of us find it hard to listen to ordinary 
preaching. But we rarely find it hard when 
@ man gives us the breath of his own Chris- 
tian spirit, when his sympathy sees what we 
need and his love goes out to meet us. It 
is worth very little to sit and hear a logical 
treatise on the doctrine of sin or on the 
atonement. It is worth a great deal simply 
to catch the inspiration of a Christian heart, 
to hear the tone of a loving voice, to be 
stirred by a wholesome enthusiasm. It is 
worth a good deal to hear a man speak who 
illustrates the atonement, who has learned 
the truth of self-sacrifice. 

It only sums up what we have said when 
we add that true preaching is that which 
helps us to be good. Whatever shows us 
duty ; whatever makes us hate sin; whatever 
stirs our better natures into life; whatever 
-makes us long for righteousness; whatever 
puts love into our hearts and awakens our 
enthusiasm ; whatever makes Christ seem our 
Lord and friend, and God our Heavenly 
Father, and Christian service the eternal 
life—that is good preaching. It may be 
very quiet. It may effect no startling re- 
sults. Men may never regard it as learned 
or eloquent. They may no more think to 
praise it than they think to praise plain 
bread and meat. They very often run away 
from it to have tastes of confectionery and 
stimulants. They, doubtless, need such 
things once in a while. But men must find 
their life, after all, in the preaching that 
helps them to be good, that teaches truths, 
that plants principles, that communicates 
love. Nothing elseis preaching. Theology 
is not. Learning is not. Oratory is not. 
These things are only the incidentals to 
preaching. 

A thought, finally, touching the multi- 
formity of methods in preaching. The test 
of preaching is one. Does it help us who 
hear to be good? Does it bear fruit in good 
works? But the ways to preach are as 
diverse as men are. How can we expect to 
lay down more than general rules? Who 
shall dictate the length of the ideal sermon? 
Who shall prescribe whether it be written, 
or memoriter, or extempore? Who shall 
condemn this preacher or that because his 
idiosyncrasies serve to draw people’s curi- 
osity and gain him a hearing? Who shall 
say that popularity proves a man’s preach- 
ing either good or bad? 

What are the fruits of the preaching? 
That is the question which we ask, One 
man in his quiet village trains up boys and 
girls who are honest and loyal and noble. 
Another mourns that he counts so few con- 
verts; but he somehow teaches men higher 
thoughts of Christianity. He has the 
power to send people away from his preach- 
ing with new longings for goodness and 
resolves for better lives. 

Mr. Moody stirs men to see what life 
means. He has but little to say. He is 
not a teacher. He could not stay with peo- 
ple and train them. His theology is quite 
unintelligent. But Mr. Moody has two sim- 
ple ideas: that men need to turn from their 
sins. and that..God loves them, and Mr. 
Moody loves people himself and these things 
make him a preacher. So long as these 
things are proniinent he cannot help doing 
men good. 


Wamz the Methodists are very enthusi- 
astic and happy over their Christmas flowers 
and music, The Episcopal Recorder (Jesuitical 
Low Church) is made very miserable by Episco- 
pal decorations in Philadelphia, which, it thinks, 
smacks of Rome: That is what the honest but 
ancient Presbyterian lady thought of the vase of 
flowers on her pastor’s | 
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CAitorint Botes. 


Tux Rev. Patrick Hennessey, who is pastor of 
une of the Cathdlic churches in Jersey City, 
which has hitherto maintained a large parochial 
school for the education of Catholic children, 
proposes to place the school under the charge of 
the Board of Education of that city, asking 
nothing for the use of the building, school-fur- 
niture, and apparatus, yet reserving the right of 
appointing the teachers and having a portion of 
the Douay Bible read and the Lord’s Prayer re- 
cited each morning, as the only religious exer- 
cises of the school. Father Hennessey volun- 
teers, in case his proposition is accepted, to take 
the personal oversight of the school, free of any 
expense, provided the Board shall see fit to ap- 
point him. This plan, he thinks, will be a 
solution ef the school difficulty. We think 
otherwise, and presume that the Jersey City 
Board, though they have referred the 
proposition to a committee, will be of the 
same opinion. The object of Father Hennessey 
is to secure funds from the city for the main- 
tenance of this school; and the terms which he 
proposes imply, at the very least, a quasi- 
Catholic régime in its management. There is 
but one answer to be given to all such terms, 
whether coming from Catholics or Protestants ; 
and this is a plump and square negative. The 
state in conducting its public-school system 
should keep clear of both, extending no favors 
to either and declining all special bargains with 
either. If Father Hennessey wants to sell this 
school property, and the Jersey City Board want 
to buy it, there is no objection to the trade, pro- 
vided they can agree as to the value of the 
property; but there is a decided objection to 
any arrangement by which a school, practically 
Catholic, shall be nominally otherwise in order 
te draw its support from the public money. 





WE commented last week on the refusal of 
Plymouth Church to accept the questions pro- 
posed by Mrs. Moulton for the Mutual Council. 
We had scarcely gone to press when Mrs. 
Moulton, desirous, as she said, that the Coun- 
cil should not fall through, proposed to Ply- 
mouth Church two other questions, couched in 
the most general terms, and which Plymouth 
Church accepted. They were as follows: 

“1, The action of the church in droppin 
Mrs. Moulton from its membership as it did. 
Are its reasons for this valid and sufficient? 

“2. Her action in abstaining so long from the 
services and sacraments of the church, while she 
did not wish to withdraw from its membership. 
Were her reasons for this valid and sufficient?’ 
The terms of these questions are so indefinite 
that they must, one would think, give the Coun- 
cil the utmost liberty of investigation which 
they might desire. The little difference be- 
tween the two parties as to where the Council 
shall be held, though not settled as we go to 
press, can hardly prove serious. After some 
vaporing about the impertinence of the anony- 
mous protestant against the so-called Advisory 
Council, Mr. Beecher and his church have 
thought better of it, and postponed it till after 
the Mutual Council shall have been heid. This 
will make the Advisory Council, should it ever 
meet, a harmless and possibly a useful affair. 


Mr. Moopy has written a letter to the officers 
of the Chicago-avenue Church declining to be 
present at the dedication of the new building. 
No church with a debt on its shoulders can 
properly be dedicated to God, he thinks. Yet 
how many churchgoing people would sooner 
saddle’a debt on the houses they worship in 
than the houses they live in. An honest man 
owns and furnishes a home within his means. 
So an honest church should have a building 
which it can conscientiously call its own. 
Better worship God with a cheaper organ and 
less frescoing and pay a hundred cents on the 
dollar for all church debts. Better still to have 
no debts at all. 


Tue London Times, according to the tele- 
graphic dispatch in the New York Herald, said, 
editorially on Christmas morning that “in 
England Christmas was fighting for existence ”’ ; 
but unless we know the drift of the article we 
can hardly believe that the quoted words mean 
that Christmas is dying out in Old England 
from lack of Christian faith in the majority of 
the English people. Certainly Christmas is 
losing none of its hold upon the affections of 
the people in what may be called “Greater 
Britain,” if it is declining in its popularity 
as a festival in Old England. A Washing- 
ton paper having stated that “Christmas 
as a holiday has hardly an existence east 
of the Hudson,’’ the Boston Daily Advertiser 
retorts by saying, on the strength of official 
figures, that there are 280 Episcopal churches in 
New England, besides a large number of Cath- 
olic churches, the members of which devoutly 
observe Christmas as a religious holiday. But 
The Advertiser might have mentioned that the 
capital of New England furnishes the rest of 
the country the greater part and by far the 
best of Christmas holiday literature. In 
Massachusetts, as in New York, Christmas is a 
legal holiday, and is generally observed by all 
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sects, even the rigid Congregationalists and the 
lax Unitarians decorating their places of wor- 
ship with greens on the birthday of our Saviour. 
One of the most remarkable evidences of the 
growth of the Christmas spirit in this country 
is seen in some of the Quaker meeting-houses 
in this vicinity, where Christmas trees were dis- 
played, filled with wax tapers and hung full of 
gay toys for the young friends during the Holi- 
day Week. 


Tuis is to be the wonderful year of our na- 
tional existence ; for it is the commencement of 
the second century of our political being and 
every day will be likely to bring forth its special 
wonder. Butnothing more wonderful is likely 
to happen than the brilliant, sunshiny days 
which have dawned upon us at the commence- 
ment of the year. What isso rare asa day in 
June ? says our great poet. To which may now 
be said: Nothing but a June day in January, 
such as we had on New Year’s and the three 
succeeding days. The physicians shake their 
sagacious heads at such unseasonably fine 
weather ; but warm weather in winter is of vast 
benefit to the poor and to the feeble in health, 
and if our thermal lines ran paralle] with lines of 
latitude the climate of New York would always be 
like that of Naples. These precious bright days 
have been golden ones for the laboring poor 
and the salvation of many ships seeking their 
harbors on our coast, and they are full of hope- 
ful promises of better times to come, 


A RECENT number of Harper’s Weekly con- 
tained an editorial expressing the opinion that 
there is danger of the nomination of President 
Grant for a third term by the process of officially 
packing the next National Republican Conven- 
tion with the right sort of delegates; and also 
that there would be no hope of his election, if 
nominated. This assumes the delegates of the 
convention to be downright fools. Such they 
would be if they nominated President Grant in 
the face of certain defeat, as the consequeuce 
thereof. Conventions are not apt to select can- 
didates simply as a compliment to them when 
the selection is sure to bring defeat to the party 
they represent. We entirely agree with the 
Weekly that the nomination of President Grant 
for a third term would almost certainly give the 
victory to the Democratic party; but we see no 
prospect or danger of any such folly on the part 
of the next National Republican Convention. 
It is unfortunate for the President himself, as it 
has been for the Republican party, that he has 
not long since put an end to this third-term dis- 
cussion by an unqualified declinature. He 
might very easily have done so without hunting 
for an occasion or any sacrifice of official 


dignity. 


THE New England States in 1865 were repre- 
sented in the committees of the Senate of the 
United States by eleven chairmen, and in the 
House committees by nine chairmen, thus fur- 
nishing twenty chairmen in all. In 1875 these 
same states have seven chairmen of commit- 
tees of the Senate and in those of the House 
they have not a single chairman. Under the 
régime of Speaker Kerr the Star of Empire 
quits New England, and goes southward. He 
could not find a solitary Democrat in all the 
New England States fit to be placed at the 
head of any committee, and but two such Dem- 
ocrats in New York and Pennsylvania ; while he 
did find twenty-two in the states lately in re- 
bellion against the Government. Who will say 
that strange things never happen or that this 
is not a world of change? 


TamMMANY HAL stands very much in need of 
a master of rhetoric to curb and tone down the 
rampant spirit of its sachems whenever they 
think it necessary to issue an address to the 
people. In their counterblast tothe President’s 
Message, which the sachems have recently pub- 
lished, we find the following surprising rhe- 
torical flourish : 

“Suddenly and without warning the Chief 

Magistrate of the Union sounds the ‘fire bell in 
the night’; from the regions of persecution he 
invokes the spirit of religious intolerance, and 
bids it to erect its sable throne in this land of 
liberty and in this age of enlightenment and 
vaunted progress.”’ 
Fire-bells are in themselves warnings, and any- 
body connected with Tammany Hall ought to 
know that afire-bell in the night is always rung 
without any preliminary warning whatever. 
But this splurgy sentence is very mild and sober 
compared with the following : 

“* Has history no terrors for his imagination as 
he looks back over the sanguinary fields, the 
blocks, the gibbets, the stakes which stand 
like grim milestones of blood across the relig- 
fous track of the past three hundred years? 
Or is the histori¢ as a secleft book to the unlet- 
tered soldier who has n from the tented field 
to the Presidency, and who would clutch at 
power and hold on to it with bulldog tenacity, 
even over the ruins of his country?” 


In the time of Augustus Cesar any one guilty 
of sucha rhetorical outrage as this would be 
handed over to the military police and whipped 
in public. But this is not the Augustan Age, 
and Tammany Sachems may indulge in frenzied 
rhetoric with impunity. 





Iris not at all strange that the plunderers and 
thieves, official and private, making up the 
whisky rings, whom Secretary Bristow, greatly 
to his own credit and to the satisfaction of the 
people, is prosecuting with unsleeping vigil- 
ance, should exceedingly dislike the man, or 
seek to fill the air with insinuations and evil 
suggestions in regard to him. They feel the 
force of his attack upon their rascality and de- 
sire to weaken its successive blows. Atone time 
they started the rumor that the President and 
Secretary were at serious odds with each other. 
At another they sought to draw the Secretary’s 
name into the trials at St. Louis in a way to re- 
flect upon his integrity ; and, in their view, the 
whole effort on his part is nothing but an ambi- 
tious artifice to promote his own political ad- 
vancement. The Chicago Inter-Ocean seems 
to be the organ of the whisky thieves, 
and lets no opportunity pass to throw a 
fling at Secretary Bristow, to invent insinua- 
tions that have no foundation in truth, to im- 
pute bad motives to good actions, and even to 
propagate what it ought to know to be false- 
hoods. Its recent attack charging against him 
complicity with the Louisville distillers, with- 
out any evidence and contrary to facts, is a fair 
specimen of this kind of strategy. We would 
screen no guilty man, even if he were the Presi- 
dent of the United States; but when a public 
officer seeks faithfully to perform his duty the 
people can well afford to look with suspicion 
upon the assaults of those who become his 
enemies for this reason. 


A DRUNKEN father in Rhode Island recently 
killed his infant child, and the coroner’s jury, 
besides bringing in a verdict of murder against 
the father, also brought in a similar verdict 
against the rumseller who sold the liquor on 
which the father got drunk. Rumselling is 
undoubtedly a horrible business, that ought to 
be interdicted by law; yet it is to us an entirely 
new idea in the administration of law that rum- 
sellers are to be held as legal participators in 
all the crimes committed by men in the state of 
drunkenness. According to this theory, the man 
who sells the weapon with which another commits 
murder is himself a murderer. Tracing the 
criminal responsibility a step further back, the 
man who manufactured the intoxicating liquor, 
also the farmer who raised and sold the grain 
out of which it was made, should also be held 
responsible for the drunkard’s crime. Precisely 
where responsibility for the acts of others stops, 
when taken in the moral and religious sense, is 
a difficult question to determine ; but, manifest- 
ly, civil law can never carry it beyond the perpe- 
trator of crime and the person or persons who 
have consciously and intentionally abetted the 
same. Downright stupidity never becomes 
sensible by being zealous. 


Tue Cincinnati Znquirer says that “ gold in- 
trinsically is worth nothing,’ and that “the 
Government stamp upon paper, leather, or any- 
thing else is just as good.’”? The theory of 
The Enquirer is that the value of any substance 
used as money depends wholly on its authoriza- 
tion as such by the Government. The stamp of 
the Government settles the whole question of 
value, without any reference to the material of 
which the moncy is composed. Will The En- 
quirer, then, please to tell us why in July, 1864, 
it took three dollars and eighty-five cents in 
legal-tender notes to buy one dollar in gold? 
Both had the stamp of the Government and 
both were a lczal tender in the payment of 
debts; and yet there was this difference in their 
value. There still continues to bea difference 
between the paper dollar and the gold dollar. 
The latter will buy more than the former, and 
but for the belief that the paper dollar will ulti- 
mately be paid in the gold dollar the former 
would have no more value than that of the 
paper composing it. What The Enquirer needs 
to learn is that, while value may be expressed, 
it can never be created or conferred by law, un- 
less law shall undertake the utterly impractica- 
ble experiment of fixing the money prices of all 
commodities. It seems strange that the Demo- 
crats of Ohio should have lacked only a few 
thousand votes in the attempt to make that 
state endorse The Hnquirer’s financial stupidity. 


Tue Commissioners of the Centennial Exhibi- 
tion still need about a million and a half of 
dollars to complete the preparation of the 
buildings and grounds for the opening, next 
May. They have already received and nearly 
expended a little more than five millions of dol- 
lars, the most of which came from Pennsylvania, 
chiefly from the City of Philadelphia. Every- 
body hopes that the funds still needed will be 
supplied from some source, yet no one just now 
seems to know exactly where they will come 
from ; and unless some definite line of action be 
adopted they will not come at all. Congress is 
waiting to see what the people will do; and the 
people, reciprocating the compliment, are wait- 
ing to see what Congress will do. Of course, it 
would be better to raise the money by voluntary 
subscription ; and this could easily be done, pro- 
vided the country would generally take hold of 
the subject with earnestness and zeal. We, 
however, see no reason why the Government as 
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such should not participate in the expenses of 
the Exhibition. It is a national affair and was 
originally inaugurated under the auspices of 
Congress. In some way the needed funds 
ought to be promptly supplied ; and if the peo- 
ple do not at an early period do the work, then 
Congress ought to stop waiting and vote the 
necessary appropriation. 


THERE is one sensible man in England, at 
least, if we may believe the English press. It 
is more than twenty-five years since the present 
Earl of Derby, then Lord Stanley, took his seat 
in Parliament, and at once commanded attention 
by his dispassionate and plain, matter-of-fact 
method of dealing with public questions. He 
has been continually complimented since upon 
his common sense, until at last the English 
press has come to the conclusion that common 
sense of such long continuance is rather phe- 
nominal than otherwise, and his common sense 
is now mentioned as a very uncommon quality. 
This distinguished nobleman has recently de 
livered two addresse—sor, more properly speak- 
ing, perhaps, a speech and an address—on widely 
different topics, both of which were so filled with 
that rare quality called common sense that they 
appear to have excited a fresh feeling of admira- 
tion in his countrymen. His speech was ad- 
dressed to British workingmen, and it was on 
topics in which every Briton had a persoual in- 
terest, As the minister of foreign affairs, he 
had to justify the conduct of the government in 
the purchase of the Suez Canal, which he de- 
fended in an able manner. His address was de- 
livered on the occasion of his installation as 
lord rector of the University of Edinburgh. In 
this address, which we regret our inability, from 
lack of space, to give in full, he exhibits the 
fruits of thorough culture and profound thought 
upon the subject of education. Here, for ex- 
ample, is a sentence, compact in expression, 
but copious in thought, which is a very good 
instance of the clear common sense which dis- 
tinguishes all the utterances of this uncommon 
statesman and scholar: 


“Nature will have her way; learning is not 
always wisdom; and it may even occasionally 
happen that a learned man shall be also a fool. 
But, at least, culture will save him from some of 
the most unpleasant forms which unwisdom can 
assume. He is not likely to cant and he is not 
likely to rant. He will not use cut and dry 
phrases, without attaching any definite meaning 
to them—which I take to be the essence of 
cant; and he will not be inclined to treat very 
little matters as if they were big ones—which I 
take to be the secret of that peculiar kind of 
rhetoric which we call rant. And do not think 
that I am laying undue stress on trifles if I tell 
you of the value of a literary tone and habit of 
mind in teaching you how to speak and write. 
Words are things: Le style, c’est Phomme, as the 
French say. You will seldom find a man 
credited for a clear judgment if he has caught 
the trick of expressing himself in an involved 
or pompous phraseology; and, on the other 
hand, many men have got and daily do get 
reputation for greater capacity than they really 
possess because they have acquired the art of 
putting their ideas, whatever these may be 
worth, in few and clear and well-selected words.”’ 


TuHE intelligence of Lieutenant Cameron’s safe 
arrival at Loando, on the West Coast of Africa, 
which we had a bare intimation of by cable tele- 
gram a fortnight ago, we have now a more 
definite account of by the publication in the 
London press of the dispatches sent to the gov- 
ernment. The courageous explorer arrived 
safely at Loando, it seems—or, rather, in the 
words of his message, ‘turned up all safe” at 
that point—on the 22d of November. It wasthe 
first intelligence reccived from him since he left 
Ujiji, in May, 1874. But what he accomplished 
during his perilous route by way of adding to 
our geographical knowledge we have yet to 
learn. As ne says in his message that he was 
forced by adverse circumstances to abandon the 
Congo route, and had followed the high lands 
between Zambesi and Congo, the mystery of 
the Lualaba still remains unexplained. Un- 
doubtedly he must have made many valuable 
discoveries, and his reports will be full of mat- 
ter of the highest interest to geographers; but 
the sources of the Lualaba will remain for some 
other adventurous explorer to discover. Little 
by little the mysteries of the African continent 
are brought to light, and long before the end of 
the present century it is not extravagant to an- 
ticipate that all will be known that may be nec- 
essary toward the enlightenment and civiliza- 
tion of tat long-darkened r-gion. 





AMATEUR journalists in England have a grea 
advantage, when compared with professional 
newspaper writers, in being able to sign their 
names to their own articles. 
journalists of England who do all the leading 
articles and supply the padding for the leading 
papers are altogether unknown to the public. 
But the amateur journalists, of whom there are 
several whose reputation as writers have been 
gained by their communications to The Timea 
and other papers, are as well known, either by 
their assumed names or their real ones, as any 
of the French journalists, who always attach 
their names to whatever they write for the pub 
lie press. The most remarkable instance o) 
amateur journalism, perhaps, was that of a gen- 
tleman named Higgins, who became famous as 
“Jacob Omnium,” the name under which he 
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wrote in the London Times. A biography of 
this amateur journalist has recently been pub- 
lished, from which it appears that, having failed 
to obtain a seat in Parliament, he resorted to 
journalism as an occupation, and as affording 
him an opportunity for expressing his opinions 
on public affairs, and he accomplished a vast 
deal more good than he could possibly have 
done as a parliamentarian. The power of the 
press was well exemplified by the results of his 
journalistic writings. It is said in The Spectator 
that “‘there can be no doubt that he destroyed, 
ina single letter, the last Court in England, the 
Palace Court, in which justice was openly set at 
naught and the plaintiff always won; that he 
gave a death-blow to many of the abuses of the 
old public-school system; and that he first 
roused the opinion which resulted, years after, 
in the abolition of army purchase.” 





Apropos of the Sabbath controversy, ft is an 
interesting fact that petitions have lately been 
coming to the Prussian Parliament from all 
parts of the Empire praying the government to 
secure the working classes their rest-day. 
Strangely enough, it has been found that the 
Sabbath which they would not give to religion, 
but demanded for pleasure, has been wrested 
from them by greed, so that their freedom from 
priestly tyranny turns out to bea freedom to 
work from one year’s end to the other. So im- 
portant has the question become that Dr. Kogel, 
the court preacher, lately declared, at the 
Church Conference in Dresden, that the only 
hope of the nation lay in restoring a religious 
respect for the Sabbath. He demands that the 
state, if it do not adopt general legislative 
measures, should at least set a good example by 
prohibiting government work on the Sabbath 
and by forbidding the railroad companies to run 
freight trains on that day. The government has 
instructed its agents in England and America to 
inquire into the nature of the Sabbath laws, 
with a view of adopting something similar. 





MISSIONARIES to the heathen are in the habit 
of asking to be prayed for; but it is not often 
that they get just such a prayer offered for 
them as the following, which we take from the 
“Devotional” column of The Indian Mirror, 
the Brahmo paper of Calcutta: 


“Cause thy light, Almighty God, to shine on 
all Christian missionaries working in this land. 
Do thou revive, we earnestly beseech thee, their 
declining zeal and energies and increase their 
spirituality and devotion. Unlike the noble 
band of apostles, martyrs, and saints that have 

receded them, they are, at least, most of them, 
ull preachers of dogmas, that bring neither light 
nor life to our nation. O Lord, if they have 
come to benefit us, may their lives show more 
earnestness, self-denial, and gremerieiness. Make 
them worthy of Christ and acceptable to the 
ple among whom they labor be mbuing their 
earts largely with that simplicity of faith, 
sweetness of devotion, and lowliness of ascet- 
icism without which preaching is sure to be in- 
effectual. Lord, teach them to be humble and 
poor, and turn more to the spirit than to empty 
forms, so that they may prove truly helpful in 
leading our countrymen to purity of life and 
godliness.” une 

....The death is announced of the Rev. 
Father Lake, once an assistant in St. Ann’s 
Roman Catholie church in this city. He fell in 
love with and married (presumably) Miss Sara 
Genevra Chafa, a poetess and reformer. He 
was aman of fine mind, good education, and 
courteous and kindly deportment. His father 
was the senior partner in the well-known firm 
of Lake & McCreery, now James McCreery & 
Co. Father Lake had a costly and well- 
selected library, and he was often to be seen, 
an enthusiastic but judicious purchaser, at 
the auction sales in Clinton Hall. His death 
was hastened, doubtless, by his remorse 
of conscience at his course, and _ the 
whole affair seemed a very sad one through- 
out. Had he lived up to his convictions, he 
would have won and deserved a high place 
among his fellows. The Romanists can ill af- 
ford to lose such men, and Father Lake’s mem- 
ory suggests pity rather than censure. These 
social ‘‘reformers’’ somehow are not always 
happier than the rest of us. 


....These are the latest views of The Spec- 
tator (London) on the third-term movement : 

“The House of Representatives at Washing- 
ton, which is now strongly Democratic and pulls 
against the Senate like the divergent horses in 
Plato’s Chariot of the Soul, declared on 
Wednesday by a vote of 332 to 18, that a pres- 
idential ‘third term’ would be ‘unwise, un- 
patriotic, and fraught with peril to free institu- 
tions.’ We doubt whether this was a wise 
Demoeratic move. Hitherto the ‘third 
term’ has been very unpopular even in Repub- 
lican circles; but if the Democrats make a 
= question of it in this way it may cease to 

eso. The House of Representatives voting 
one thing is rather a reason vz the Senate 
should vote the contradictory; though we do 
not suppose that in this case it will. But the 
anomalous period in which a change of national 
opinion tells on one house of the Legislature 
but not on the other, must be a period of great 
temptation to the natural contentiousness of 
human nature. It must be a very real satisfac- 
tion for assemblies united in so ill-assorted a 
marriage to snub each other eater majori- 
ties, and perhaps even to consider these snubs 
acts of homage to the genius of a unique con- 
stitution.” 


...-Prof. Haeckel, the great disciple of Dar- 
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win in Germany, speaks rather contemptuously 
of large buildings, etc. for schools. He says: 

“In all the magnificent scientific institutes 
founded in America by Agassiz the following 
empirical law, long recognized in Europe, has 
been confirmed—viz., that thescientific work 
of these institutes and the intrinsic value of 
their publications stand in an inverse ratio to 
the magnitude of the buildings and the splen- 
did appearance of their volumes.”’ “I need 
only refer,” he adds, ‘‘to the small and miser- 
able institutes and the meager resources with 
which Baer in K6nigsberg, Schleiden in Jena, 
Johannes Miiller in Berlin, Liebig in Giessen, 
Virchow in Wiirzburg, Gegenbaur in Jena have 
not only each advanced their special science 
most extensively, but have actually created new 
spheres for them. Compare with these the 
colossal eee and the luxurious appa- 
ratus in the d institutes of Cambridge, 
Leipzig, and other so-called great universities. 
What have they produced proportion to 
their means ?”’ 

....We fear that The Methodist is careless of 
Paul’s remark about “speaking evil of digni- 
ties.” It even goes so far as to hint that Bishop 
Haven is only fit for a Papist : 

“Tt is the fashion of Catholic prelates to pro- 
fess intimate knowledge of the ways of Provi- 
dence. When Cavour died the Ultramontane 

ress and prelates declared that ‘God had smit- 
en him.’ It seems that Protestantism is at last 
a match for Papistry. We havea bishop who 
knows why the men whose views he dislikes 
are taken out of the world. Having traced his 
lineage through a Greek bishop to St. Peter, 
eee asked prayers for the election of his 
avorite candidate for the presidency, and ex- 
— the death of a political opponent on 
atholic principles, we see no reason why he 
should not be acceptable to that church.”’ 
This is worse than spelling bishop with a small 
“ b.” 


....Ex.-Gov. Dingley is satisfied with the 
temperance outlook in Maine. He says, in an 
editorial in The Christian Mirror : 

“Our own observation, as well as the very 
general testimony of others, satisfies us that the 
cause of Lag eye has made much greater 
progress in Maine than in any other state, and 
that its condition to-day is more favorable than 
at any previous periodin our history. Not only 
is the law which prohibits drinking-houses and 
tippling-shops more generally and effectively en- 
forced and the number of suspected dram-shops 
less than has been the case at org eee since pro- 
hibition became the policy of the state, nearly 
twenty-five years ago; but also, as would be 
naturally expected as a condition of such a 
state of things, there is a livelier temperance 
sentiment, more general temperance work, and 
fewer indications of intemperance than have 
ever existed here before and very far in advance 
of anything we have ever observed elsewhere.” 

....Here is a rule for giving, given by: The 
Standard of the Cross: ‘Give till it costs luxuries 
to give—that is the rule for the rich. Give till 
it costs comforts to give—that is the rule for the 
poor. We would not carry the rule too far. 
The rich man and the rich lady need not deprive 
themselves of all their luxuries. The poor 
family need not deprive themselves of all their 
comforts. But let poor and rich alike give till it 
costs them to give till their offerings represent 
self-denial and their giving will be more nearly 
proportionate than any mathematical rule can 
make it.”” 

....Not far from New York there is a city of 
125,000 inhabitants, possessing 16 Presbyterian 
churches and chapels. It has also been, at one 
time and another, the seat of the leading Pres- 
byterian college in the country and of a Presby- 
terian theological seminary. The other daya 
young man wanted to buy in that fortunate 
city a copy of the Confession of Faith. He 
vainly inquired therefor at all the bookstores, 
and finally borrowed of a clergyman a venerable 
copy, printed in 1797. Are the Presbyterians 
letting the younger generation run loose ? 

....The Scripture truly saith that the righteous 
shall bring forth fruit in old age, and in that 
class A. L. O. E. must be a veritable century 
plant. The English papers announce that this 
lady, whom our middle-aged people remember 
as the delight of their juvenile days, and whose 
real name is Miss Charlotte Maria Tacher, has 
lately gone to India, to engage in zenana mis- 
sion work. She is a grand-niece of Dr. John- 
son’s Boswell. 


....-American notes from The Methodist Re- 
corder (London) : 

“The atmosphere of Nevada is said to be so 
dry and light that everything shrinks in it ex- 
cessively. Aload of wood left out over night has 
=" to shrink one-third before morn- 
ng. 

“They have found a petrified Mormon in 
Utah, and from the number of marks in the 
head, apparently made with poker and flat-iron, 
it is judged that he had at least thirty-three 
wives.” 

...-Some Princeton wag fooled all the New 
York dailies last week by sending them a bogus 
challenge to Yale and Harvard to row an eight- 
oared race. The crew named consisted of the 
present captain and seven professors. Are the 
members of the Princeton faculty so obscure 
that the New York editors never heard of any of 
them? 

....Mr. Beecher thinks, or doesn’t think, that 
The Springfield Republican is an authority on 
Congregationalism. When we have finished 
reading its admirable Saturday religious page it 
seems to us one of the best of our religious ex- 
changes. 

....An article in an English Church magazine 
hears the title ‘“‘ Where God has his church the 
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Devil has his chapel.” Is this meant as a shot 
at the Dissenters ? 





Religions Sutelligence. 


+ 

A CORRESPONDENT of The Nonconformist 
draws a gloomy picture of the spread of Rit- 
ualism in the rural districts of England and of 
the corresponding decline of Nonconformity. 
He says: “‘ Rural Nonconformity has but one 
chance of perpetuating its existence. Its 
external attractions are nil. When it attempts 
to compete with the gorgeous ritual of Angli- 
canism it usually becomes simply ridiculous. 
The assumed ‘plumage becomes disarranged 
and the jackdaw stands revealed. Its one 
great hope lies in its superior spiritual force. 
When this is abated the struggle becomes hope- 
less. . . . The moral of my story, there- 
fore, is this : We shall make no headway against 
Ritualism by merely railing at it. Our work is 
to trace its cause—find out the human craving 
that it meets, and so anticipate its appeals. 
Undoubtedly, the thing wears an aspect of 
reality, as our ordinary Evangelicalism wears 
an aspect of unreality. Our aim, therefore, 
must be after greater consistency between 
faith and practice. The whole life must be 
truer. Our ministers must not only preach 
what they believe, but believe what they preach. 
We must have done with what Spurgeon calls 
‘sham spirituality.’ There must be more down- 
right good-heartedness amongst us and less 
sanctimoniousness. Instead of being afraid to 
laugh, we must fear to be mean, covetous, 
hardhearted, and selfish. In place of obsequious 
devotion to the rich, there must be a putting on 
of ‘bowels of mercy’ toward the poor. Bysuch 
means only can we checkmate ‘Rural Ritual- 
ism.’’’ All of which applies, to a certain ex- 
tent, to non-Episcopalians in this country. 





....A week ago last Sunday President Porter, 
of Yale College, preached in the First church 
(Unitarian), Boston. This church has for its 
pastor the Rev. Dr. Rufus ,Ellis and stands at 
the conservative wing of the denomination. 
The secular papers, accordingly, have many of 
them affected to see in the circumstance an- 
other “‘ significant fact,’? another proof of the 
increasing liberality of the Orthodox churches. 
But the thing is not very significant and is by 
no means a novelty. President Hopkins is cer- 
tainly as doctrinal a Congregationalist as Presi- 
dent Porter; and he has preached in King’s 
Chapel—a church not more conservative than 
Dr. Ellis’s. Other officiants in King’s Chapel 
have been Prof. Gould, of Newton Seminary, 
and President Robinson, of Brown University. 
Prof. Diman, of the same college, is not astranger 
in the Unitarian pulpits. Other similar in 
stances occur to us. The “significant fact,” if 
there is any, is that Unitarians care to hear 
sound divines preach in Unitarian churches the 
same gospel with which Congregationalists have 
long been familiar. The Unitarians, we have 
before maintained, are sending their Hills and 
Peabodys and Ellises upward; while Con- 
gregationalists are not encouraging their lead- 
ing menin the opposite direction. Christian 
charity is on the increase, of course ; but it isin 
the line of comprehensive faith, rather than of 
deceptive “‘liberality.’’ Then, too, why cannot 
Drs. Porter and Hopkins, as ministers of Christ, 
preach what they consider truth wherever they 
can find respectful hearers? St. Paul did. 


---.The Churchman’s Jaffa correspondent 
says : 

‘* Messrs. Merrill and Treat, of the American 
Palestine Exploring Expedition,have just passed 
through Jaffa on their return to headquarters at 
Beirut. Colonel Lane and the other members of 
the party are already there, having proceeded 
overland from Jerusalem. Messrs. Merrill and 
Treat were detained several weeks by severe 
illness. Mr. Treat has but y recovered 
from a sunstroke and Dr. Merrill suffers from 
the fever. Itappears that nothing more than a 
reconnoissance was accomplished, so as to famil- 
iarize them with the country and necessary mode 
of procedure. They did not penetrate the Hau- 
ran further than Heshban, starting from Damas- 
cus at a most beg on. ype time, when cholera 
was decimating that city and its port, Beirut. 
They were treated very kindly by the Arabs and 
Druzes ev here, es 'y at Mejdel-Es- 
Shems. The es asked them many questions 
respecting the Herzegovinian rebellion,and show 
themselves well posted in political matters, 
ready when necessary to assert their independ- 
ence. From Mejdel-Es-Shems they journeyed 
to Es Salt, and found there in safety many stores 
and instruments left by the expedition under 
Lieutenant Steever. A rapid reconnoissance was 
then made of the country between Es Salt, Je- 
rash, and Heshban. A number of observations 
were taken, which confirm Lieutenant{Steever’s 
map. Then, sickness overtaking Messrs. Mer- 
rill and Treat, the entire company, consisting of 
Colonel Lane, Dr. Lewis, Mr. Van Dyck, with 
the sick gentlemen, proceeded to Jerusalem. 
James ie, a well-known dragoman of 
Jaffa, attended to the co department. 
The expedition will winter at t, and go 
early in the spring of 1876 to the scene of their 
labors, where they will remain during the great- 
er past of the year.” 


....1n India, says a London paper, there are 
some 900,000 Christians, or less than one in 200of 
the population ; and even of these some 250,000 
appear to be Europeans or to have European 





blood in their veins. About three-fifths of the 


Christians in India are in Madras, where, in ad- 
dition to those in the native states, they must 
number about 534,000, approaching two per 
cent. of the population. 416,000 are Roman 
Catholics and 118,000 are enrolled as Protestants. 
In Bombay there are 126,000 Christians, forming 
less than one per cent. of the population. Near- 
ly 83,000. of these are returned as Roman Catho- 
lics (chiefly the Indo-Portuguese). About 19,- 
000 are described simply as native converts and 
24,000 as Protestants, of whom four-fifths be- 
long to the Church of England. In Bengal 90,- 
000 people are described as Christians: again less 
than one per cent. of the population. There 
are several missions in the neighborhood of Cal- 
cutta, but only about 3,000 ‘‘ native Christians ”’ 
are returned in the city itself. In Mysore there 
are nearly 26,000 Christians, of whom 18,000 are 
“natives.’? Nine-tenths are Roman Catholics. 
Of the 2,400 Christians in the little State of 
Coorg there are 2,000 “ native,” and 1,909 of them 
are Roman Catholics. In Berar about 900 Chris- 
tians are enumerated ; but natives are not sepa- 
rated from Europeans or Eurasians. In British 
Burmah there are 52,000 Christians, or nearly 
two per cent. of the population. 


.... The Christian Mirror’s Boston correspond- 
ent comes to the defense of the Old South 
Church, and says: “I have had no sympathy 
with those who have sought to hinder this new 
building and the removal of the society toa 
new location. It has largely come from outside 
influences, regardless of the spiritual wants of 
the church. The old house is in the very heart 
of the business portion of the city and there is 
not a family residing within sight or sound of 
it. Itisin the midst of noise and confusion. 
It has no place for Sunday-school, prayer-meet- 
ing, or social gathering. It is no place for any 
public week-day assemblies. Besides, secular 
and patriotic associations were a hindrance to 
spiritual worship. And yet the church and so- 
ciety left the old house sorrowfully,” etc. But 
Trinity Church, New York, has no place for 
Sunday-schools, prayer-meetings, etc., and is in 
quite as busy a location as the Boston edifice ; 
and yet it contrives somehow to have twelve 
religious services every week. And right in 
Boston, hardly a pistol-shot away, other 
churches have been and are crowded to the 
doors. 


....Speaking of church debts, The Church- 
man makes the surprising statement that it is 
now seven years since an Episcopal church was 
consecrated in this Episcopal city: ‘It is now, 
we believe, quite seven years since a church has 
been consecrated in the City of New York. 
Wealthy as the Church is in that wealthy city, 
the members of some of her parishes have 
shown their lack of earnest zeal and commiited 
the grave blunder of building places of worship 
and leaving them unpaid for. It is an example 
which ought not to be set, and still less ought 
it to be imitated. Not one of the buildings to 
which we refer is, properly speaking, a church. 
The old Puritans refused to call their houses of 
worship churches, but named them meeting- 
houses. What they would not do many par- 
ishes now cannot do. Some of the finest struct- 
ures in the land to-day are simply meeting- 
houses. Alas! that the Church’s members are 
not zealous enough for the Lord’s honor to 
makethem churches!’’ But the Episcopalians 
are all right in one thing—their refusing to 
consecrate a debt-burdened edifice. 


....-A most interesting ceremony took place 
at the Church of the Pilgrims, in Brooklyn, on 
Sunday last. For nearly thirty years it has been 
the custom of the pastor, Dr. Storrs, to give a 
Bible and a bouquet of flowers on the first Sab- 
bath of the year to the children of the church 
who had been baptized seven years previously. 
Some twenty-five or thirty children presented 
themselves last Sabbath near the pulpit as their 
names were read, and received from the pastor’s 
hands a handsomely-bound and beautifully- 
illuminated copy of the Scriptures, in which 
were written dates of each child’s birth and of 
the seventh anniversary of its baptism. Choice 
flowers were also handed to each one, and after 
a brief prayer had been offered all returned to 
their seats. A ceremony like this, that tends to 
give young children a more lively interest in 
their.own church, might well be imitated by 
other churches. 


....The Old Catholics and the Greek Catholics 
in Vienna, according to Die Deutscher Merkur, 
are ‘‘coming together.”’ It says: 

“There has been of late a practical ra 
prochement in Vienna between the Old Catholic 
congregation and the Greek Catholics. On All- 
Saints’ Day, we learn from the Konigsberg Kath- 
olik, the Greek-Catholie Suff Bishop (Dr. 
Lantapulos) attended the Old Catholic serv- 
ice at the Church of the Saviour. In return, 
on the 14th of November, a deputation of the 
Old Catholic Church Council took part in a 
solemn requiem service, held by that bishop in 
the Austrian church in the Flesh-market, for the 
founder of the Oriental Greek Church. We re- 





....The receipts of the American Bible Soci- 
ety during the past year have been nearly $600,- 
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000 and it has issued almost $1,000,000 copies of 
the Scriptures, During the fifty-nine years of 
its existence it has scattered over the world 
82,000,000 Bibles. 


....Dr. Meier-Smith, of Hartford, goes to the 
Philadelphia Divinity School, and the Rev. G. 
Z. Gray, of Bergen Point, to the Episcopal Theo- 
logical School, Cambridge. 


...-Christ Church, Cambridge, which has for 
some time been without a rector, has called 
Dr. W. C. Langdon, late of Geneva, Switzerland. 

-..-The Reformed EpiscopaMans have or- 
dained two more colored deacons. 





Pouitics are at a discount here during 
the holiday week—as they should be. So- 
ciety and the family assert their rights at 
this time in a voice that cannot be denied. 
Christmas Day began the ‘‘era of good 
feeling”; but in a way, I think, that would 
startle if not disgust Northern people. 
Whether it is owing to the low form of 
civilization prevalent here or a coarse re- 
ligious culture, I cannot say; but the mode 
of observing this holiest of days is certainly 
astounding to a person of average refine- 
ment. At daybreak guns and pistols usher 
the day in with noise, and by sunrise the 
whole town is alive with a variety of sounds, 
from cannon, guns, and firecrackers, well 
adapted to drive the venerable stranger mad. 
Gangs of boys parade the streets with fish- 
horns till near midnight, making both day 
and night hideous. In some cases church 
services were greatly disturbed by the dis- 
turbances outside. The police did nothing 
but drink egg-nogg and enjoy the dire con- 
fusion! And this was Christmas Day at 
the Capital, and it was every way worthy of 
one of the South American cities. It was 
simply ‘‘a relic of barbarism,” come down 
to us from the venerable days of slavery. 

Happily all days, including Christmas 
Day, have an end, and there has been quiet 
since; but the holidays last till the close of 
the first day of the year. New Year’s Day 
is observed much in the same manner that 
it is in the Northern cities, with this differ- 
ence: here we have so many great officials 
that the day is in many respects a Govern- 
ment day. The President, members of the 
Cabinet, and inferior officers of the Govern- 
ment are open not simply to their friends, 
but to the people—to all who choose to 
call; and the result is an immense crowd at 
the residences of our prominent men. 

There is another peculiarity in our New 
Year’s Day. It opens the gay season. The 
President gives the signal by his first public 
reception on that day, and from that hour 
to the first one in Lent receptions, parties, 
and dinners are the fashion and the whirl 
is a giddy one. 

On Wednesday Congress again meets, and 
politics and legislation and gay socicty 
fight with each other for the supremacy. 
Some of our public men devote themselves 
to alljthese. They meet in committee ard 
sit the regular hours in Congress and 
scheme in politics after dinner till the usual 
bed-time hour, and then go into society till 
toward daybreak. I have seen men who 
could and did endure all this during the 
‘*season”; but there are few who have the 
physical strength for it, not to say anything 
of the disposition. 

Having rested so long, it is expected that 
Congress will go to work in earnest when it 
meets. The House of Representatives, es- 
pecially, which is for the first time in six- 
teen years Democratic, is eager for the fray 
—or ought to be; but the more astute lead- 
ers seem a little timid. They are like some 
men who gamble for large stakes. The very 
size of the stakes disturbs their nerves, and 
they do not play so well as they would if 
they cared less for the result. They are 
playing for the Presidency, with an unpleas- 
ant feeling that they will lose. So they hes- 
jitate where to begin their big fight against 
the Administration and the Republican par- 
ty. And yet, if they were acute in their per- 
ceptions, they would see that there is but 

one safe course open to them. Let them 
uncover fraud and mismanagement with an 
honest purpose to improve the public serv- 
ice and without caring too much about 
party. Such conduct will render them pop- 
ular; but any display of bitter partisanship 
will injure them. Distorting facts, so as to 
besmirch prominent Republicans, will surely 
cost them dear; and the more sagacious 
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among them see it. But in all parties 
there are extremists, who do their best to 
drive it on to ruin. If the Republican par- 
ty had not been cursed with a large number 
of this class, it would to-day have control of 
the House of Representatives. 

If there is rottenness in the affairs of 
this District, let the House uncover it. If in 
any of the departments there are practices 
which will not bear the light of day, let 
those House Democrats open them up to 
the country. And if by and by it shall 
appear that there are facts connected with 
the whisky frauds which the courts have 
failed to discover, the House will be fully 
justified in exposing them. Any party that 
tries to hide corruption and _ protect 
thieves sooner or later deserves and will 
receive defeat. The thing that saves Re- 
publicanism to-day is the fact that so many 
leading Republicans honestly favor the 
prosecution of the corrupt officials in their 
party. A large majority of the Republic- 
ans of the country stand by Mr. Bristow 
and Mr. Jewell in their prosecution of 
fraudulent contractors and thieving officials; 
and the Democratic House cannot cover up 
this greatfact. If there is any stealing by 
officials, of course, it must be by Republic- 
ans, for they fill all the Federal offices. But 
how would it be if these offices were filled 
by Democrats? It requires a credulous 
faith to believe that there would be a per- 
manent improvement. Do men gather 
grapes of thorns or figs of thistles? 

On one point there is unanimity among 
the Democratic members of the House. 
They are for rigid economy in the public ex- 
penditures; for is it not a Republican Ad- 
ministration that expends the money? 
However, let them scrutinize the items of ex- 
penditure as closely as they choose. It will 
do good; and, for one, I would like to see 
some of the departments compelled to spend 
less money, and more especially the Navy 
Department. Let us see how it is that Mr. 
Robeson gets rid of so many millions every 
year. D. W. B. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. ist, 1876. 
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SooTHING AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 
No remedy known equals Coe’s Couch 
Balsam for Coughs, Colds, Croup, and 
Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
and always proves true. 
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Mrtu1ons of bottles of Burnett’s Cocoaine 
have been sold during the last twenty years, 
and the public have rendered the verdict 
that it is the best hair dressing in the world. 














BuRNETT’s CocoaINE is the best and 
cheapest hair dressing in the world. 





JANUARY DIVIDENDS. 


THe present is an opportune time to ob- 
tain ten per cent. investments for three or 
five years, secured by first mortgage upon 
improved real estate worth at least three 
times the amount loaned. These loans are 
negotiated by the Iowa Loan and Trust Co. 
of Des Moines, Iowa. Until within the past 
few weeks, for several months the Company 
has had a surplus of funds sent to it for in- 
vestment, and it was found necessary to ask 
lenders for thirty days in which to obtain 
suitable security before interest would 
commence; but at present the demand for 
money to purchase stock, additional land, 
ete., is large, and loans can be made at 
once on the best security, interest com- 
mencing as soon as funds are received. It 
can hardly be expected that the demand 
will be permanent at so high a rate of in- 
terest, for already some of the insurance 
companies and other large investors are 
offering funds at lower rates; but for the 
present the Company can obtain ten per 
cent. interest per annum, payable semi- 
annually, at the Chemical National Bank, 
in the City of New York. 

The Company has made investments for 
persons residing in some twenty different 
states, and its loans are growing in public 
favor, for they are convenient and profit- 
able; and, in addition to the real estate given 
as security, the Company guarantees its 
loans, thus furnishing proof of the care and 
caution taken in making its investments. 
Full particulars and references will be 
given by the Company at Des Moines, Iowa, 
or Harris H. Hayden, 239 Broadway, New 
York City. 
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THE HAMMAM CLUB. 


Tue lately-organized Hammam Club, 
which has leased for five years, at $8,000 per 
annum, the bathing establishment of Dr. E. 
C. Angell, at Lexington Avenue and Twen- 
ty-fifth Street, New York, is an organiza- 
tion of more public interest than most en- 
terprises of a senai-private nature, inasmuch 
as it will add to the ordinary Turkish bath a 
variety of agreeable accessories, which it 
proposes to place within the reach of any 
one with twenty dollars to invest in bath 
luxury and clubcomfort. In Great Britain, 
Urquhart and Barter began in 1856 a move- 
ment which has made the Turkish bath a 
popular institution in most of the large 
cities. In this country Shepard, Angell, 
Wood, Holbrook, Miller, Fielding, Lewis, 
Adams, Somers, Hanson, and others have 
given the bath a good standing as a remedy 
of value ina variety of diseases; but very 
many people still look upon it with indiffer- 
ence, or as something to be taken only upon 
prescription and to be shunned in health. 

Notso was the bath regarded by the Ro- 
mans. With them, especially when sup- 
plemented with anointing, it was the fore- 
most luxury of daily life, the recreation of 
the fatigued, and the pastime of idle hours, 
besides being the companion of the gymna. 
sium and the foundation of the only Latin 
equivalent of the English ‘‘club.” To 
make this bath, with its invigorating glow, 
and its luxurious repose, the ordinary habit 
of a people so fevered and unresting as the 
Americans would be-of such public benefit 
that the projectors of the Hammam Club 
have decided to throw it open to general 
subscription, at moderate annual, semi- 
annual, and quarterly rates. Under the 
Club management subscribers will have, 
to quote the prospectus, ‘‘a private 
club bath; two cooling parlors, with 
cigars, coffee, fruits, and ices, at mod- 
erate rates; a reading and smoking-room; 
three private dining-rooms, served from 
first-class restaurants; a gymnasium, a 
billiard-room, a card-room, free; eight 
lodging-rooms, at one dollar per night; a 
room for barber and chiropodist.” 

It will be seen that this programme groups 
under the same roof not a few of the daily 
pleasures of the man of leisure or of busi- 
ness. He may bathe and dine and sleep, 
read the newspaper and discuss it, puff his 
Havana, sip his coffee or quaff his wine, 
and handle the dumb-bells or the billiard- 
cue, without setting foot outside the Ham- 
mam. Theannual subscription for all these 
club privileges is $50, for which 50 Turkish 
bath tickets are also given; semi-annual, $30, 
with 80 tickets; quarterly, $20, with 20 
tickets—all the tickets being good for the 
entire year. The profits, if any, will be 
equally divided at the end of the year among 
the employés of the Club. 

Among the unique features, it is proposed, 
while receiving bathers—whether subscrib- 
ers or non-subscribers—on all days and at 
all hours, to set apart more particularly 
Saturday and Sunday for business men, and 
to distribute the rest of the week as follows, 
so far as practicable: Monday, Pastors’ Day, 
which should make “‘ Blue Monday ” a thing 
of the past; Tuesday, Physicians’ Day; 
Wednesday, Artists’ Day; Thursday, Press 
Day; Friday, Patients’ Day, which will 
give the race of invalids fifty-two Good Fri- 
days every year, instead of one. By this 
means it is hoped to make the bath, as it was 
in Rome, a favorite rendezvous for men of 
kindred tastes. 

The business management of the Club 
will be in the hands of Mr. Emerson E. 
Sterns, formerly night editor of the Tribune, 
an occasional contributor to Scridner’s 
Monthly, and the author of an American 
drama entitled ‘‘ Love Wins.” Mr. Sterns 
has been superintendent of the present 
bath for nearly two years and he is 
theoretically and practically familiar with 
the business in all its branches, whether 
Turkish, Roman, or Electric. It is calcu- 
lated that fully 40,000 Turkish baths are 
given annually in New York and Brooklyn; 
and as soon as the bathing public come for- 
ward and pledge one-fourth of this number 
to the Hammam Club it will be put in im- 
mediate operation. 
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ORDERING GOODS. 

Our advertisers now inform us that they 
are receiving a large number of ordersfrom 
the country in every direction in response 
to their announcements in our columns. 
Money issent freely, without any thought of 
risk or disappointment. Thousands of our 
readers want good goods and cheap goods, 
which cannot always be had at home. In 
our crowded advertising columns they learn 
just where to find what they want. We 
believe that our subscribers, one and all, 
may, as arule, safely send their orders to 
any merchant or trader who uses THE In- 
DEPENDENT as a medium to communicate 
with the public. In our newspaper experi- 
ence of over twenty-five years we have 
never heard of a half dozen cases of dis- 
satisfaction in thus ordering goods. 

We ask our readers when they send 
orders to merchants and cthers to make the 
plain statement that they were induced so to 
do by seeing their advertisement in THE In- 
DEPENDENT. This will at once give them 
a proper introduction and secure the most 
hororable and prompt attention. Inmany 
cases our merchants call on us to inquire if 
the letters they receive are from genuine 
subscribers. A glance at our books gives 
the required information. If any sub- 
scriber is afraid to take the risk of sending 
money for goods to an unknown party, it 
may come enclosed in a letter addressed to 
us, provided explicit orders are given as 
to what is to be done with it. And 
if any order is not promptly or satis- 
factorilv executed, the fact may be reported 
to us, when immediate attention shall be 
given to the matter. We have thus cleared 
the way for the most intimate business rela- 
tions between our subscribers and adver- 
tisers, and we hope that both parties will be 
benefited thereby. Now, will our readers 
please make their wants promptly known? 


“GOSPEL HYMNS AND SACRED 
SONGS.” 


ALTHOUGH the notice of reduction in 
price of THE INDEPENDENT, with Moody 
and Sankey’s ‘‘ Gospel Hymns and Sacred 
Songs” as a premium to each person sending 
us $3.00 for a year’s subscription, was only 
published in issue of Oct. 28, we are pleased 
tostate that orders for this popular book 
are fairly pouring in upon us, and that our 
friends in all parts of the country are send- 
ing us their names as new subscribers or 
renewing their old subscriptions and get- 
ting the ‘‘Gospel Hymns and Sacred 
Songs” asa premium. We do not mean 
that there shall be any delay on our part 
and expect to put the book in the hands of 
the subscriber just as soon after the order 
is received as is possible. 








TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


Oor subscribers will see, from our offer, 
on another page, that we have decided to 
send Tat INDEPENDENT hereafter postage 
free. All who have paid in advance for 
more than three months, including postage, 
have been credited on our lists at the rate 
of three numbers for each year’s postage. 
See date of expiration on yellow label of 
this issue. 





OUR CLUB LIST. 


Tose of our subscribers who desire to 
subscribe for other papers or magazines in 
connection with THE INDEPENDENT will 
do well to examine our Club List, printed 
on another page. 

By subscribing through THE INDEPEND- 
ENT the cost will be lessened. 








SEND NO MONEY BY MAIL. 


WE desire to caution our subscribers not 
to send money by mail, but either procure 
a Money Order, Registered Letter, or Check. 








FINE BOOTS AND SHOES. 


J. & J. Starter, Ladies’ French Shoes. 
Best assortment of Fine Boots and Shoes 
for Ladies, Misses, Children, and boys, st 
most moderate prices. 858 Broadway, two 
doors below 14th street, and 1141 Broed- 
way, corner of Wth street. 
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CLUB RATES. 

THE attention of our subscribers is partic- 
ularly called to a change in price of some 
of the periodicals offered by us in con- 
nection with THE INDEPENDENT. See page 
81 of this paper. The rates given will be 
rigidly adhered to. 








MOODY AND SANKEY’S “GOSPEL 
HYMNS AND SACRED SONGS.” 





In our issue of October 28th we gave 
notice that the price of Tae INDEPENDENT 
would be reduced from and after that date 
to $8—postage being paid by us; and also 
that we would present to each person 
sending us a year’s subscription in advance 
a@ copy of Moody and Sankey’s ‘‘ Gospel 
Hymns and Sacred Songs,” postage free. 
We are pleased to state that from the time 


the offer was made immense orders for this 
popular book have been sent us by old 
and new subscribers, and we are daily 
sending them to all parts of the country 
and Canada. There will be no delay what- 
ever, after this, in filling orders. Subscri- 
bers can depend upon the book being sent 
from our office within 24 hours after the 
receipt of their order. Those who desire 
this or any other premium must designate 
specially what they want, otherwise none 
will be sent. 





HOW TO STOP YOUR PAPER, 

THE INDEPENDENT is sent to subscribers 
until an explicit order to stop it is received. 
If a subscriber wishes to stop his paper, do 
not direct the postmaster to return your 
paper. That will not stopit. Do not write 
upon it and return it yourself. That lays 
you iiable toa fine. Thereare three ways to 
stop it: 1st. When you subscribe state that 
you wish the paper to stop at the expiration 
of the time paid for. 2d. If you did not so 


expressly order, send a postal-card to reach 
us any time before the expiration. 3d. If 
neglected these two simple 
methods, and the time to which you have 
paid is past, send a letter enclosing pay for 
each paper issued since your subscription 
expired, at the rate of eight cents a copy or 
thirty-three and one-third cents a month. If 
your paper does not stop promptly thereupon 
you may be assured your letter has been 
miscarried; and, to test the fact, send a 
‘postal’ at once, that measures may be 
instituted for finding it or recovering the 
money. 


FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 


WE have had so many inquiries for Files 








or Binders for Tue INDEPENDENT since the 
change to its present form that we have 
made arrangements with Koch, Sons & 
Co., patentees of the best Binder in use, 
to supply those who may desire them. 
Each File or Binder will conveniently hold 
twenty-six numbers —half a year. The 
cover has “THE INDEPENDENT” embossed 
on it in large gilt letters, making it quite 
crnamental and looking in every respect 
like a handsome volume. They will be 
delivered at our Office on the receipt of one 
dollar each, or sent (postpaid) on the re- 


_ ceipt of one dollar and twenty-five cents 


each (the usual price is $1.50). 
the File or Binder is given below: 


K.8&Co'’s. 
IMPROVED 
MUSIC 
& ] 
PAPER FILE. \ 


A cut of 











PLBIAING OILN3iVd 














“PROVIDENCE” WRINGER. 


ATTENTION is particularly called to the 
very liberal offer of the ‘“ Providence” 
Wringer, in Premium Notices page, from 
which it will he seen we now give away 
this Wringer for 8 new subscribers, with 
@9, ora renewal of an old subscription (not 
in arrears) 3 years, with $9; the regular 
priceof the Wringer being $8. 





Tue Handles, Tacks, Escutcheons, Em- 
blems, Robes, etc. used in the undertaking 
business are now manufactured to so great 
an extent that a very large force of opera- 
tives is employed for the purpose. The firm 
of Crane, Breed & Co. have for five years 
been engaged in this, in addition to the 
other branches of their business, and have 
in connection with it one of the largest 
silver-plating establishments west of the 
Alleghanies. 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 


HAIR DYE. 


BATCHELOR’S CELEBRATED HAIR DYE best 








trived as to appear each hair th issuing from the 
the same shade and 
y are so pertec t the 
cannot be pe Made on Tat aa —" 





Kunkel’s Magic Hair a 


This Hair Restorer restores hairin two or three 
applications to its natural color. It contains no lead 
or sulphur, no dirt or silver, and when hair is restored 
will last three months. It restores gray hair by three 


applications; turns light hair brown or black; — or 
brown to black; mixed hair to their natural color. 
Sent by express ‘to any part of the country on receipt 
of $1. “6 botiles for $5. Depot 916 Vine Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 





THE 


“NEW 
AUTOMATIC.” 


WILLCOX & GIBBS S. M. CO. 


invite the public to inspect 
this marvel of Sewing Ma- 
chine mechanism --- un- 
questionably the greatest 
invention in Sewing Ma- 
chines since their intro- 
duction. Completely revo- 
lutionizes the art of ma- 
chine sewing. Visitorsare 
delighted. 
Call and See. 
MAIN OFFICE: 


No. 658 BROADWAY (cor. Bond), New York. 
BRANCHES IN LEADING CITIES. 


P on 





THE CHARTER OAK SWIVEL PLOW. 





SOLE 
"SH. 





THE ONLY PERFECT SWIVEL PLOW. 
The season of 1875 has proved by actual use of over 
300 plows that it has no equal, 
Send for illustrated circular, with full particulars, to 
The Higganum Manufacturing Co., 
HIGGANUM, CONN. 





STEEL ENGRAVING 


Charles Sumner 


SENT FOR ONE NEW SUBSCRIBER 
TO THE INDEPENDENT AND 


$3.50. 


HENRY C. BOWEN, Publisher, 
251 Broadway, N. ¥. City. 


Address 


THE INDEPENDENT 


The Largest, the Ablest, and the 
Best Religious Newspaper 


in America. 


IT 1S UNSECTARIAN, 
IT IS EVANGELICAL, 
iT IS LIBERAL, 
IiTIs RADICAL, 
IT IS BOLD. 


Religious Questions, Political Questions, 
Financial Questions, and all 
other Living Questions are 
freely discussed in its 
Columns. 


It is the Paper tor the Family, for 
the Children, for Business Men, 
for Farmers, for Both Sexés, 
for all Classes. 


Here are the names of some of the men and 
women who writ: for Taz INDEPENDENT: 


JOHN S. C. ABBOTT, D.D., 
LOUISA M. ALCOTT, 

A. BRONSON ALCOTT, 

ANNA C. BRACKETT, 
LEONARD BACON, D.D., LL.D., 
Rev. THOMAS K. BEECHER, 
WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT, 
Prof. §.C. BARTLETT, 

Pres. JOHN BASCOM, 

LOUISA BUSHNELL, 

ELIHU BURRITT, 

THEODORE L. CUYLER, D.D., 
“SUSAN COOLIDGE,” 

JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE, D.D., 
ROSE TERRY COOKE, 

GEO. B. CHEEVER, D.D., 

Cc. P. CRANCH, 

MARY CLEMMER, 

Chan. HOWARD CROSBY, 

Prof. TIMOTHY DWIGHT, D.D., 
GEO. DUFFIELD. D.D. 
EDWARD EGGLESTON, D.D.,° 
GEORGE E. ELLIS, D.D., 

Prof. C. C. EVERETT, 

Prof. GEORGE P. FISHER, D. D., 
WM. LLOYD GARRISON, 

Mrs. R. 8. GREENOUGH, 

Rev. WASHINGTON GLADDEN, 
“ HOWARD GLYNDON,” 
LUCRETIA P. HALE, 

BISHOP GILBERT HAVEN, 
“GAIL HAMILTON,” 

T. W. HIGGINSON, 

“ H. ..” 

Rev. GEORGE H. HEPWORTH, 
PERE HYACINTHE, 

EDWARD EVERETT HALE, 
Pres. J. F. HURST, D.D., 
JULIAN HAWTHORNE, 

PAUL H. HAYNE, 

LAURA SANFORD (‘ Fanchon”), 
HENRY JAMES, Jr., 

SARAH 0. JEWETT, 

LUCY LARCOM, 

Prof. TAYLER LEWIS, 

GEO. MACDONALD, 

LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON, 
JOAQUIN MILLER, 

THE ABBE MICHAUD, 
Chief-Judge JOSEPH NEILSON, 
J. BOYLE O’REILLY, 

Prof. JAMES ORTON, 

Pres. NOAH PORTER, D.D., LL.D., 
ELIZABETH STUART PHELPsS, 
prof. AUSTIN PHELPS, D.D., 
RAY PALMER, D. D., 
HARRIET W. PRESTON, 

J. J. PLATT, 

MARGARET J. PRESTON, 

Mrs. S. M. B. PLATT, 

EDNA DEAN PROCTOR, 
RACHEL POMEROY, 

Cc. 8. ROBINSON, D.D., 

HIRAM RICH, 

R. 8. STORRS, D.D., LL.D., 

Rev. DAVID SWING, 

PHILIP SCHAFF, D.D., 

JANE G. SWISSHELM, 
DEAN®TANLEY, 

Prof. W. G. SUMNER, 

ALFRED B. STREET, 

R. H. STODDARD, 

B. P. SHILLABER, 

Jos. P. THOMPSON, D. D., LL.D., 
WILLIAM M. TAYLAR, D.D., 
Prof. MOSES COIT TYLER, 

J. HAMMOND TRUMBULL, LL.D., 
J. T. TROWBRIDGE, 

CELIA THAXTER, 

Rev. HENRY C. TRUMBULL, 
GEO. M. TOWLE, 

JAMES GRANT WILSON, 

Prof. W. C. WILKINSON, 

JOHN G. WHITTIER, 

CHAS. DUDLEY WARNER, 
Prof.c. A. YOUNG. 





CIPATION PROCLAMATION,” “ AUTHORS 
| OF THE UNITED STATES,” and “ CHARLES 
| SUMNER” are given to subscribers as premiums. 
| SPECIMEN COPIES of the Paper, containing 
| full list of premiums, sent free. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED, to whom liberal 
commissions will be paid. 


NOW IS THE TIME TOSUBSCRIBE. 


Subscription Price $3, with no addi- 
tional charge for postage. 
Address 


HENRY C. BOWEN, 


Publisher and Proprietor, 


251 Broadway, New York. 


P.-0. Box 2787. 








The Elegant Steel Engravings the “EMAN- 





ADVERTISE, 


VALUE OF PRINTER’S INK. 


THOSE merchants and other business 
men who want to sail’ smoothly should 
use a little printer’s ink. It is the best spe- 
cific we know of, and our columns con- 
stantly show that the best and shrewd- 
est men use this popular remedy to 
“keep things moving.” Five hundred 
or a thousand dollars paid out in Jju- 
dicious advertising has in thousands of in- 
stances enabled business men to tide over 
a storm and reach a safe harbor. To sit in 
silence, or groan over events, or resolve to 
do nothing is palpable evidence of folly, or 
weakness, or both. 

The following will shuw what is thought 


of THE INDEPENDENT as an advertising me- 
dium- 


WESTERN OFFICE OF THE LORIN 
RGAN Co., Toledo, O., ‘oui, a 
w. L. sean Esq:, Manager, 111 Monroe Street, 


r Sir: in adve extensively in 
religio lous snd pean news wee 
INDEPENDENT to be the m 





Yours truly, 
LORING & 7 BLAKE ORGAN CO. 
WHITNEY & C ER, Managers Western Office. 


apey C. BOWEN, Esq. 
Dear Sir :—In November I commenced advertising 
(e the Christian Union, We me, Graphic 
and ) my water-proot 
preparation, “ utchoncin,” and resolved that, if 
aon 6 — coomnans cmpton o somanees- 
wo! printers’ 
by Stick ckwell Ee pore Mucilage and 
Stafford’s Mg Writing #1 
icien' ecnaite me to forma 


it time has elapsed to 
ee of the value of the above-named 
media for specialties having 

$ wala, I have derived more benefit from the 


poh nS in THE INDEPENDENT than from the 


comb’ advertisements of = the other above- 
named papers. Respeetiel: Po ga 
eemiet, 
UT PED pene 


W. L. HEATON, Esq., , Gent 1 Western Adwv’g Ag’t for 
THE INDEPENDENT: 
Dear Sir :—The letters I meeeves from_ my adver- 
tisement in THE INDEPEND regard to the In- 
fallible Fire Kindlers have averaged ( only twenty 9 a day 
for the past (6) six cs 
me vertisement through the Me 
months. It is doubtless one 2 the many best adver- 
a mediums, Very truly yours, R.P. SMITH, 
Nov. 23d, 18%. —_P.-O. Box 657, New Albany, Ind. 


Mp. HO BOWEN 
Dear Sir:—THE INDEPENDENT has been one “Se 





it than any other paper of the religious 

press, without a sin: gle exception 
I inserted coment “of one-half page in 
+ * # # & * (which paper claims to have a 
larace circulation than THE INDEPEN DENT.—Ed.] and 
also in EPENDENT ( — in the former 
being most favorable), and yet the latter = me 
between two three times the money and responses 


A. BURDETTE SMI 
“* Pattern Bazaa: ian 


Ports, InD., June 2th, 1874 





ready twice 5 pal tor itself. ae 
B. LLINS, 
Prop’r “ Dr. 8. B. Collins’s Opium Antidote.” 


YPSILANTI, MICH., April 25, 1874. 
Dear Sir:—We have had a 4H number of commnu- 
nications referring op having noticed the advertise- 
ment, and — are well satisfied. 
Yours very truly, ARR, 
Sec’y Beach =. Co. 


NEW YORK, May 2ist, 1873. 
MR. HENRY C. B 


publisher N. Y. INDEPENDENT: 
Dear Sir :—In answer to inquiries made in reference 
adv your paper, we most cheer- 
pod say that we receive more returns from THE IN- 
KNT than ALL THE PAPERS COMBINED 
in which we advertise, now numbering nearly four 
yesred. tt is needless to say that we consider it one 
the pag ey ma ig the country. 


. FOSTER, 
“Victor” 8. M. Co 


HENRY C. BOWEN, Esq., New Say 

eet Stam well ell pleased with ‘Tue INpEPExp- 

far it has best eek weekly Sat 

Tha have pede ct, in all my my advertising experience in a 
P 








ess Cure ium and Mor 
Habit eden the public. _ 
Yours truly, F. E. MARSH. 
Quincy, Mich. 


ADDITIONAL TESTIMONY. 


com, Na tate be ay ‘= of 100 st eo 
and advertised 
liberally at "Riper time of — formation of the 


Company, NDEPENDENT led the list in re- 
sponses, Often 60 letters out ot every 10 ae a 
to THE INDEPENDENT 


WOVEN WIRE MATTRESS CO. say: ts THE 
INDEPENDENT has done us the most good hitherto 
of any religious paper ws have ever patronized.” 


INDEPENDENTS A or said 
they took the pa) of yp ae 
SS time Ot our first advertising in Tue INn- 

to try 


A 
RANGA Ko wuptyrs Munson 
at the office 
pay the he bill he he "stated that“ ailing ‘ate ‘ofice to 
done, him more good than all the rest put 


aE aetty _—_, who pdvertias 


yer Nee City.” ss 


$ rae fot § rtise- 
ment of - two months. - surprised . 
bh excellent Beet 


class of your - 
palreatne tt therebensiy ti Rete a . 
oO. ze ¥. Davis (Land Commissioner, — iP. R R) 
THE LNDEPENDENT has been to me the 
most valuable of all the religions press.” 
B. BLISS & Ang) (Seedsmen): 
of advertising in aoe (EXDEPENDENT tave 
— a nt gy 
it now one of our pest mediums. 

w LSON SEWING MACHINE co Cleve- 

and, Ohno, stati full- 


sd oe pin: 2 a 
advertisement, wi lustrated matter,in nearly 
circulation in New ork. 


al e Wi % 
THE INDEPENDENT the ee Q r 
of applications for agen and ad eras 
taent realized the most business. state that 


They 
"HE INDEPENDENT has proved the best ying of 
the caitire religious press. on bad 


J.C. TILTON, of Pittsburgh, Pa. one of the larg- 
est advert in the — -, says: ‘ My adver- 
tisement in THE INDEPENDENT has me better 


mg de MAGE lth tee Sa 


more geod tham aay 
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REPORTED EXPRESSLY FOR “THE INDEPENDENT,” 
By H. K. & F. B. THURBER & CO., 


West Broadway, Reade,and Hudson Streets, New York. 
GROCERS’ MARKET. 


COFFEES.—The market has been very unsettled 
&nd prices nominal! during the past week, caused 
chiefly by a pressure to sell on the part of some of our 

jobbers. who wished to close out stocks and commence 

e new ar with fresh goods. There isa decided 

eference to cash buyers and the few strong 

ouses whose credit is undoubted.e The only favor- 
able feature of tie market isa brisk distributive de- 








per c. Ib. Maracaibos a are in buyers’ favor, 
with a good istributive deman 
Ss. 





Dr 
rring are quiet. Dutch Herring are 
~ “Salt.—Liverpool Fine is in fair request ats y 
ces. 


FURKEIGN DRIED FROITS.—In Fore Dried the 
market has been active, as is usual about th 
and prices of some kinds of 
tendency. This is the case with Currants a: 


e. e 
isa the ch demand for Turkish Prunes, which are 
now the 


4 
aotations. 


ingly dull, buyers Saly 
for cession wants. 


buyin, 
MOEA ASSES.—Louisiana is in ample supply and fair 
demand. Choice and Fancy cap ae penned nif 
scarce and are firmly held. yy: es are y. 
The market is well stocked with itd and fer- 
menting grades and they are dul] and neglected. The 
tone of the marketin New Orleans is better, though 
the bulk of supplies being received at that point now 
are low grades, which are Bn to sell unless at 


ions. ed principally upon the 
er nina which are scares. 
ua 





Foreign continues 


er + aii 
note. 
RICE. —Carolina is in good demand, especially for 
the higher foe the Our Charleston advices show a 
better fee! there -A prices are of a harden' 
ce.—Choice ds are in fair 
demand ‘at unchanged i. The lower grades are 
i and neglected. East India grades are also very 


CEAS.—The market is steady, with a good distrib- 
utive demand and very little speculative feeling, the 
question of duties seeming to enter but little into the 
calulations of importers and holders. Greens.—In- 
voices are held from 2c. ~ 5e. ao bees the views of buy- 
ers, Owing to the crops be ported 3,000,000 Ibs. 
short. Japans are in inereasing sup supply and there isa 
brisk consumptive demand low prices now 
ruling. Oolongs are firmly held bs the late advance. 


GENERAL MAREET. 


FLOUR, Erc.—Our Flour market di 
week has been very heavy and dull, 
arrivals have not been so large as d 
week, and the shipments of 
more liberal with low f 








uring the last 


th 
heat.—The market was depressed until the middie 
of the porn when it recovered and was offered less 
urgently tly. Oats have been offered freely ana have 
declined 
BUILDING MATERIALS.—Brick. mph qnote Pale, 


8 M., $2.50@$3; Jersey, $4@$5; Long Island, $5; Up- 
river, 4 230%): Haverstraw Ba: 088; Fronts, 
ton—Brown $li@$l2, Dark 13, Red Slag sis: 
Pinladelphia. $30 ; Balimose, d 
rices, delivery included, $2@$3 higher. Cement.— 
uote from pier and yard and according to brand 
as Tollows: Portland, Nae 25; Roman, $3. 25; 
Sa pe for me —_ eg 12.50 | a tine: 
in’s, $7@7. or Coarse ani or Fine 
taal e —rf » J i ht for a all kinds, We ae 
—- e per ~— binge 
State t $e bbl. for Common and all others nomi 
rs 5 55 do. for Wyn Rockland. $1 # bbi 
am mmon, $1.50 do of. Finishi Yard prices, de- 
livery included, 25c. ® bbl. addi ional ber.— 


it 

specials. White 
t $20® M.for shi ppers, 10-inch and 
. for do., 10 and pe — $15@ 
22-inch. Yellow @ quote 


1s@$20 # M.; ordered cargoes, 
92% one do.; an 
ee fat Woo 


by carload at about $75@ ae the finest W 
nut; . for common do. ed 
Ashy Hl Whitewood; $38@840 do. 
OCATT: == LE MARKET. The demand for Beef Cattle 
prong etek pls ce at one: time did not in the Teast 
ace e leas 
rary oe To: Fey At 5-7 ose Seremes 
action and prices were & e firmer. e 

a slight re , to 184 cents for 
i teers, to dress . to the gross cwt. ; 
epoce, cents for fair to choice, to dress sw Ibs 8a 
12 centa for common to strictly prime Native. to dress 
xas and Cherokee, 
G5? Tosa tod Calves sold fairly ae ted 
Calf included. $5a$l0. The 





cents. The —— e@ week 
ttle, 100 Cows, 685 es awa 


ons 

bs = e market since our last has been -_ 
“COnTOS firm at our revised quotations. The 
to arrive), of which 


, and 500 in transi 
epoculation. been light ata decline of one-sixteenth 
of acent. The sales aggregate “8s 


. + 13°0-16@13 21-32 for 13-168 
ant ant Mid $-32 for May, 14 7-32@14 5-16 for 
or 


, Fane, ane LEA HIER. —Hides. —The market is 
Sid —The otations are for Liverpool Hi es 
Goal. a ouse 
Cannel, sitesis; ane Se wat ane do. pa 4 oa be 
he ; ‘O- 


tch do., $6.0@$7 ; 
; Penn _ 
sie Soft 


year. tne Bagging ¥ f-: 
ing eR ee Retail qualities, 0 15; Clover, 
@sc.; and dait. 6@70c. The mand for Straw is 
ff ht and with ineseased roraipan ane ce sapply 
Fices of Long Rye have declined. now quote 
fons Bye, $1.0sa1.15; Short do., We.ees and Oat, 


LS. re pper.—Ingot is v dull but ioe 
aaa wack ee Soh 

s easier. 
sr eerse ce: is dull, but 

n.—Pig is dull and prices are in favor of buyer. 
TOiLS AND NAVAL STORES 

firm but quiet. Lard is quietand movesslowly. Naval 
Stores. ~$ irits of ntine is in good demand and 
ysin.—Strained is in light demand and 


ucts under this 
et closes 


<r I NI BH 


Weekly Market Review. PRODUCE MARKET. 
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H. K.& F. B. THURBER & CO., 


IMPORTERS, WHOLESALE GROCERS, 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


West Broadway, Reade, and Hudson Sts., 
NEW YORK. 


We do the largest Tholssale Grocery business in 
the United States, and in connection igh & con- 
siderable Produce Commission ies being 
— direct oe sted Grocers (ack to Topbers and Ship- 

We nabled to get the full market value 
Pt "Butter and nd other produce consigned to us. 


MEYERS & ALLEY, ere'tua'tomats 
GREEN EuUTS AND Faith KM PRODUCE 


GREAT REDUCTION, 


TEAS AND COFFEES 


At Wholesale Prices. 
Increased Facilities to Club Organizers, 
Send for New Price-list. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO, 
(P..0,Box 5643.) 81 and 83 VESEY ST., New York 


S —The es = > world—Importers’ 
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Commercial. 


THE FREE-BREAKFAST SHAM. 


WueEn Congress repealed the tax on tea 
and coffee the people were treated with the 
twaddle of ‘‘a free-breakfast.” This catch- 
penny phrase was used to convey the idea 
that these two articles would be cheaper to 
the consumer in consequence of the aboli- 
tion of the tax. The poor man, as well as 
the rich, could thereafter drink free or un- 
taxed tea and coffee. The price of beth 
would be redvced by being placed on the 
free list. 

Unfortunately for this ‘‘ free-breakfast” 
theory, no such reduction of price occurred. 
The consumer gained no advantage, and the 
Government lost all the revenue that would 
otherwise have been collected from these 


articles. It is surprising that Con- 
gress did not see that this would 
be just the result of repealing the 


tax. Tea and coffee are exports from 
countries that are in the habit of collecting 
revenues by a tax on exports. The Ameri- 
can people are large consumers of both; 
and when Congress repealed the import tax 
the countries producing tea and coffee had 
the sagacity proportionately to increase the 
export tax on these articles. This kept up 
the price to the consumer, because the im- 
porter, in the foreign price, virtually paid 
the tax and then charged it to the consumer. 
The United States lost the revenue, amount- 
ing annually to some twelve millions of dol- 
lars, and the countries producing tea and 
coffee gained about the same amount by in- 
creasing the exporttax. Instead of paying 
the import tax for the benefit of our own 
Government, we are now paying the in- 
creased export tax for the benefit of other 
governments. Such is the practical work- 
ing of the ‘‘ free-breakfast ” sham. 

Common sense dictates that Congress 
should put an end to the sham by restoring 
the tax, that should never have been repealed. 
The Government certainly needs the rev- 
enue and the restoration of the tax will not 
permanently add to the burdens of the 
people. The effect of the tax would be to 
bring down the foreign price of the articles 
in a short time to about the previous mark, 
by creating the necessity for reducing the 
rate of the export duty in the countries that 
produce tea and coffee. It would become 
their interest to make such a reduction, as 
the means of promoting the sale of the arti- 
cles in other countries. If they were to 
continue the tax at the present rate, and if 
to this was added an import tax in the coun- 
tries of consumption, the result would be a 
very considerable reduction in the quantity 
consumed; and this, surely, would not be for 
the interest of those countries that produce 
tea and coffee and look to a foreign market 
for its sale. 

Congress, having foolishly given these 
countries an occasion to raise their export tax 
on tea and coffee, should now correct its 
own mistake arfd furnish them with a motive 
for lowering it; and the way to do it is to 
restore the import tax on these articles. No 
other tax can be more easily collected or 
with less burden to the people. The simple 
question is whether consumers shall pay the 
export tax at a high rate, or pay a reduced 
export tax, increased by a suitable import 
tax, that will yield revenue to the Govern- 
ment; or, in other words, whether foreign 
governments shall collect the whole tax in 
the form of export duties, or this. Govern- 
ment shall collect a part of it in the form of 
import duties. The price in both instances 
will be the same to consumers. 





DRY GOODS. 





ENTERING upon the Centennial Year and 
writing 1876 for the first time gives one a 
feeling of something important being about 
to happen; and something important will 
happen. “We have but to remember that 
one hundred years ago our entire popula- 
tion who wore clothing, and consequently 
were the customers of our dry goods deal- 
ers, was but three millions, and that they 
now number full forty-five millions, to see 
at a glance how enormously the dry goods 
interests, or rather the clothing’ business, 
must have increased since we became a na- 
tion. But the great change that has taken 
place is hardly indicated by the increase in 


our population, for a hundred years ago it’ 
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was the special pride of our great grand- 
mothers to spin and weave their own cloth- 
ing. The husbands and fathers raised the 
flax and sheared the wool which their wives 
and daughters made into cloth for the fam- 
ily wear. There were no cotton-mills then, 
nor cotton-gins, nor cotton-fields even, and 
the calicos worn by the Revolutionary ladies 
who could afford to wear them were 
brought from India. One dry goods jobbing 
house in New York now sells more goods 
in a year than were sold by all the shop- 
keepers and importers in the whole country 
a hundred years ago. Then the price of 
calicos of a similar character to what are 
now sold at8 cents a yard was about a 
dollar and fifty cents. What may happen a 
hundred years hence we leave for our suc- 
cessor on THE INDEPENDENT to chronicle 
for the instruction of its readers in 1976. 
For the present we have to deal with the 
condition of things at the beginning of the 
new century of our national existence. 

There is but little doing in the way of 
selling goods or making contracts; but the 
business of stock-taking and balancing 
books and making changes preparatory for 
the coming year keeps the greater part of 
the permanent firms in the trade tolerably 
active. 

The new firms and the changes in old ones 
are not announced until the beginning of 
the year; but we learn that Mr. George A. 
Allin, formerly with the old woolen house 
of 8. Slater & Son, will be transferred to 
the woolen department of A. T. Stewart & 
Co.; and Mr. H. Chamberlin, for thirteen 
years with Lee, Tweedy & Co., goes to E. 
S. Jaffray & Co., as their dress-goods buyer. 

The firm of Wise, Holmes, Lighter & Co., 
dry-goods commission merchants, was dis- 
solved on December 3ist. Messrs. Edward 
Wise, Maurice Wise, and Thomas Holmes 
have formed a copartnership, under the firm 
name of Wise, Holmes & Co., and will 
carry on the commission business at 53 and 
55 Worth Street. 

Messrs. Frisbee & McHugh have admitted 
as a partner Mr. Henry S. Hawks, formerly 
of L. M. Bates & Co., and the new firm— 
Frisbee, McHugh & Hawks—have removed 
to the store 377 Broadway. 

The accounts formerly represented in this 
market by Messrs. H. and J. J. Brunner 
(which firm has been dissolved by the death 
of Mr. J. J. Brunner) will be transferred to 
Messrs. F. Vietor & Achelis, under the 
charge of Mr. H. Brunner. 

A new importing firm has been formed 
under the name of Vail, White & Co. by 
James E. Vail, Jr., Julian White (late 
Noyes, White & Co.), and N. 8S. Barnum. 

The firm of Curran, Fay & Co. will be 
succeeded by that of Fay, Hazen & Co., in 
which Messrs. H. C. Hazen and John Ham- 
ilton, Jr., will be partners. 

The markets are dull and quiet for every 
description of goods, and the quotations are 
without important change for any staple 
productions; but there is something doing 
all the while, and the ruling prices for 
bleached sheetings and shirtings are sufii- 
ciently low to tempt purchases for the next 
season’s opening. 

In brown sheetings and shirtings there is 
but little doing and prices are without ma- 
terial change; but the supply in first hands 
of heavy standards and fine brown sheetings 
is small for the season and some of the four- 
yard makes are sold up to production. The 
quotations are steadily maintained. 

Bleached sheetings and shirtings are gen- 
erally very quiet, though the reduction in 
the prices of some of the finer qualities have 
led to some considerable purchases by the 
leading jobbers. New York Mills, Wam- 
suttas, and Davols have undergone a con- 
traction of rates. 

Print cloths are quiet, but the quotations 
are well maintained ; and, as-prices are below 
the profit-paying point, they are not likely to 
fall much lower. The prospect of ship- 
ments of print cloths from New Bedford 
and Fall River to Manchester do not appear 
at all encouraging. 

‘There is a steady demand for prints of the 
favorite styles, of which the supply in first 
handsis light and in some makes is sold up 
to production. The recent reductions in 
printed cambrics have led to increased sales 
without affecting prices, Some of the new 
fall styles of fancy and plaid prints have 
been entirely closed out by the agents. The 
general condition of the market for prints 





is satisfactory; for, while the stock in first 
hands is unusually light, there is not known 
to be any accumulation in the hands of job- 
bers. The agents are not yet exhibiting the 
medium spring styles. 

Cotton flannels are still in good demand, 
considering the season. The sales, how- 
ever, are mostly of the lower grades, of 
which the supply in first hands is small. 

Colored cottons are in a very limited de- 
mand, the sales being confined to small lots 
for the current wants of trade. Cheviots 
are quiet at present; but an active demand 
is anticipated for them. 

In all other descriptions of domestic 
cotton goods there is scarcely any move- 
ment, and there is not likely to be any 
change before the middle of the month. 

There is a very confident and, we believe, 
a well-grounded feeling that, notwithstand 
ing the present quiet condition of the mar- 
ket for all descriptions of woolen goods, a 
more lively movement will set in before the 
present month comes to an end. Several 
woolen mills in New England are tempora- 
rily closed, and the failure of Mr. James A. 
Smith, woolen goods manufacturer, at 
Worcester, Mass., and also of James A. & 
G. M. Smith, in neighboring localities, 
largely engaged in the same business, to- 
gether running five mills, with 36 sets 
woolen cards, is strong evidence of the un- 
favorable state of the business. 

Cloths and overcoatings are inactive and 
the demand is almost exclusively confined 
to a few makes required by the clothiers. 

Fancy cassimeres are offered by the 
agents, in most of the leading makes, in 
great variety, and some of the new styles 
have proved very attractive. The sales of 
medium and fine grades are to a fair extent 
and at steady prices. 

Worsted coatings are inactive, but the 
clothiers have taken a considerable quan- 
tity of imitation worsteds. 

The holidays have greatly interfered with 
the package trade, and now that they are 
over the city retail trade is in a condition of 
collapse, which affects both the agents and 
the jobbers. 

Flannels and blankets are very quiet and 
the sales are on a small scale, but prices re- 
main unchanged. 

Foreign dry goods are, as usual at this 
season, very dull. The imports and entries 
for consumption for the last week show a 
decrease as compared with the correspond- 
ing week last year and the year before. The 
auction-rooms are waiting for the reopening 
of the next season; but a peremptory sale, 
advertised for the 6th inst., by Wilmerding, 


Hoguet & Co. of black alpacas, mohairs, 
brilliantines, and mohair glacés shows that 


another season. 

The exports of domestic cotton to 
foreign ports in the last week of 1875 were 
1,809 packages, valued at $60,392. The 
shipments to Liverpool were to the extent of 

49 packages, while to Africa Ned were 


other shipments were to Hayti, Brazil, Peru, 
Canada, Ham , Chili, Gibralter, Central 
America, British West Indies, Porto Rico, 


and Venezuela. The exports from Boston 
were of 118 packages. 


R.H. MACY & CO. 


EVERY ARTICOE OI ne AS REP- 
EXCHANGES MAY BE MADE withi eek. 
Money returned in case Of dissatisfaction. ort 
Cotalagues sent 


Fourteenth St. and Sixth Ave, N. Y 











LATEST DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 


IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 








MONDAY EVENING. Jan. 3, 1876. 
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HOLIDAY NOVELTIES! 
MILLER & GRANT, 879 BROADWAY, 


ARE NOW OPENING THEIR RECENT IMPORTATIONS OF HOLIDAY NOVELTIES 
IN RICH VIENNA LEATHER AND FANCY GOODS, ANGOT BASKETS, GENOA BAGS, Erc., 
ELEGANT AND UNIQUE PARISIAN FANS, IN GREAT VARIETY AND DESIGN, 
INITIAL HANDE ERCHIEFS, CACHEMIRE AND DUCHESSE LACE, SCARFS, BOWS, RICH LACE AND 
MUSLIN-TRIMMED ARTICLES, FEATHER TRIMMINGS, MARABOUT AND TITAN BRAIDS, Erc., 


AT ATTRACTIVE PRICES! 





MISFIT CARPETS. 


“Ti “FULTON “STREET.” New Joni, SIDE ENTAANCE, 








THE INDEPENDENT. 
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Financial, 
THE BOWERY SAVINGS BANE. 


Tr resources of the Bowery Savings 
Bank, of this city, on the ist of January, 
1875, as reported to the Bank Superintend- 
ent, amounted to the huge sum of $31,808,- 
928.47. Its liabilities to depositors were 
$27,169,481.38, showing a surplus of $4,139, - 
447.09. The trustees of this bank have 
recently passed a resolution not hereafter 
to pay interest en deposits in any one ac- 
count for more than three thousand dollars. 
The object is to bring all accounts within 
this mark and lead to a withdrawal of de- 
posits in excess thereof. 

If all savings banks were to adopt the 
same rule, it would be an improvement to 
the whole system. The cases are very rare 
in which persons belonging to the class for 
whose benefit savings banks are ostensibly 
established will be able to deposit a sum 
larger than three thousand dollars. Nine- 
tenths of them fall far short of this point. 
The average deposit of each account in all 
the savings banks of the state on the Ist 
of January, 1875, was but $348.35 in an 
aggregate of $303,935,649. This shows 
that the great mass of the deposits was in 
sums even much less than this average. 

The persons for whom savings banks are 
established, according to the true theory of 
the system, are those who work for wages 
or who have but small incomes, and who 
ordinarily have no facilities for safely in- 
vesting any surplus funds which by economy 
they may manage to save from month to 
month. They are not financiers or capital- 
ists, and are assumed to be unacquainted 
with market securities and the best methods 
of making investments. To meet their 
wants, to supplement their ignorance, to 
stimulate. them to industry and economy, to 
furnish them with a safe place for their 
small accumulations, and thus enable them 
to provide for their necessities in sickness 
or other disability—this is the proper normal 
function of a savings banks. This and 
this only is its province. It exists for no 
other reason; and when it passes beyond 
this sphere of service it is operating upon a 
field wholly foreign to its design. 

The recent law of this state limits the 
amount of deposits to the credit of any 
one account tothe sum of five thousand 
dollars. The Bowery Savings Bank pro- 
poses to bring the limit to three thousand 
dollars, by 1 gem Ser to ae erage on ae -t 
excess beyond this limi racticall 
shuts the door against = = of the 
by capitalists for the sake of the interest. 
The bank does not design to furnish these 
capitalists. with brains or borrow their 
money at any rate of interest, in order to 
lend it to others at a higher rate. It rather 
proposes to let them manage their funds in 
their own way, while it devotes its service 
to those who really need it. 

We say again that the example is a good 
one, and that if all savings banks were to 
talee the same course the system would in 
= be much more in accordance. with 

ts theory. 
a en 


THE RESUMPTION LAW. 


Four bills have already been presented 
to the House of Representatives, by as 
many Democrats, proposing to repeal the 
act of the last Congress fixing the ist of 
January, 1879, as the date when the Gov- 
ernment will resume specie payment. 
These bills have gone into the hands of 
the Committee on Banking and Currency. 
What wil! be the policy of the House on 
this subject is at present a matter of great 
uncertainty. "There willydoubtless, be an 
attempt to repeal the law, and it would not 
be at all surprising if it were successful in 
the House. The Democrats are just now 
much more concerned in so shaping things 
as.towin in the. next presidential. election 
than in adopting measures that will secure 
* specie payment at the time designated; and, 
hence, what they will do depends entirely 
upon their judgment as to what is to be the 
party effect That they havenot yet come to 
a definite conclusion on this point was shown 
by their effort to dodge a direct vote on the 
resolution offered by Mr. Hale just before 
the holiday adjournment. . Whatever may 


be doné in the House, it isto bé.hoped that 
the Senate will remain firm and there can 
be no mene ae the President would veto 


he ee: law 


of all compromises, 
to be removed by sup 


yf as is generally true 
ee erdent ovale 
plementing the law; 





yet, even as it is, it may and witha vigorous 
exercise of the: powers granted it ac- 
= lish the end. The one thing most 

ed is an absolute determination the 


ro shall be gained at the time specified. 
And if the present Con would assume 
this attitude there wourd not be the slight- 
est doubt on the point. Just here, however, 
is the difficulty. What this Congress will 
do or whether it will do anything nobody 


can tell, 
ee 


MONEY MARKET. 


Tue tightness in the money market con- 
tinued all through the week, until. Friday, 
and the rates on call loans ranged from 7 
per cent. currency to 7 per cent. gold inter- 
est, with an additional commission of 1-82 
to 1-16. But on Friday, which was the 
close of the week, there being no business 
done on Saturday (New Year’s Day), the 
rates were easier. 6 to7 per cent. was the 
rate early in the day; but toward the close 
the offerings of money were more abundant 
and the rates fell off to5 per cent. 

The Bank Statement showed a decline in 
greenbacks, the loss exceeding a million of 
dollars; but, as there was a gain in the item 
of specie exceeding $3,600,000, the gain in 
the surplus reserve was something in excess 
of $1,000,000. 

Of course, it was well understood that 
the bank gains in specie were owing 
to the heavy payments by the Sub- 
Treasury of the January interest, and that 
the gold paid out would soon be shipped to 
Europe; but the temporary increase of the 
surplus reserve had the effect of creating an 
easier feeling on the Street. 

There has been no special movement of a 
speculative character during the week, but 
the market price of stocks has been well 
maintained, and an advance has been estab- 
lished in most of the regular dividend-pay- 
ing securities. New York Central has re- 
ceived a stiffening effect from the report that 
Commodore Vanderbilt had become the vir- 
tual owner of the Canada Southern Road, 
which would under his management become 
an additional feeder to the New York Cen- 
tral and Hudson River, Whether he will 
really assume the control of the Canada 
Southern is uncertain, for it is well for the 
believers in the Commodore’s ability to make 
any road that he takes charge of pay regular 
dividends, to remember that he is close 
upon his eighty-second year, and that he is al 
ready president of the Hudson River, the Cen- 
tral, and Harlem, besides the Fourth Avenue 
Street Railroad. He has capable men serving 
under him, but when such vast interests are 
depending upon the guiding hand of a man of 
his age it is only prudent not to trust too much 
to his remaining long at his post. No official 
announcement has yet been made in refer- 
ence to any change in the direction of Can- 
ada Southern, but it seems to be understood 
that there will be a change in conformity 
with the reports. 

There is likely to be a movement in Con- 
gress for the purpose of making silver coin 
a legal tender, which will create ° lively 
discussion. As Germany has demonetized 
silver, there will be a tendency of that pre- 
cious metal to seck a market on this side of 
the Atlantic. A well-informed and trust- 
worthy Washington correspondent says that 
a number of gentlemen from the Pacific 
Coast—some of whom have arrived—actu- 
ally propose and expect to carry through 
Congress at this session a provision making 
silver coins an unlimited legal tender in 
payment of debts. 

This may readily be believed, for the own- 
ers of Nevada silver mines, the two wealth- 
iest of them being members of the United 
States Senate, will be at a loss to dispose of 
their products if silver should be demone- 
tized throughout the civilized world, as it 
bids fair to be. The correspondent to whom 
we referred above says: 


“ They talk here in Washington of repeal- 





es the -tender act, funding the fee 
, and doing all sorts of radical t 

in a = direction of specie payments. There 

bass pero! ten earnestly and rnggg o? 
ositions looking that way. 

then the jumption ‘Ace stands promptly 

forward, possessing an imperative place in 


the statute-books, to guide and direct execu- 
tive movements. 

“The issue, therefore, lies between the 
Government and™the miner of the Pacific 
Coast. So long as.the Resumption Act says 
the Secretary of the Treasury shall accumu- 


late silver and s0 long will he be 
authorized “and to accumulate it. 
But neither ‘the President nor the Secretary 

of the ve in making prac 


del 
coins a legal tender fol bre than $10. That 





proposition will be apt to be made law at 
this session. There dre 4 good maniy little 
amendments of law, of great moment, to be 
made by Congress, touc our financial 
system, and they will be e within three 
months, or the Secretary will distress the 
country by accumulating silver and gold 
under the authority he has.” 


Well, three months will be a long time 
to wait for congressional action on the cur- 
Tency, when it happens that the three 
months are that part of the year which 
forms the spring season, when manufac- 
turers, farmers, and merchants have to lay 
out their plans for the next nine months. 
To make silver a legal tender would be in 
effect a repudiation of ten per cent. of all 
our debts, and we doubt the ability of any 
number of ‘‘gentlemen from the Pacific 
Coast” to effect any such purpose. 

It might be very 4 arog agg reading to re- 
view the chief incidents in the money mar- 
ket during the past year; but,as we have 
noticed them regularly in the order of their 
occurrence, there can hardly be any necessi- 
ty for their repetition now. At the com- 
mencement of the new year, which is also 
the first of our second century as a nation, 
it is well to pause and consider what has 
been done; but in business matters it is 
always better to look ahead than to look 
back. At the present time it is decidedly 
pleasanter; for the past year has been an 
unhappy one for the majority of our busi- 
ness men, and the coming ae may be a 
happier one, as we trust it will 

The subjoined table will exhibit at a 
lance the fluctuations that have taken place 

uring the year in the prices at the Stock 
Exchange of the leading investment securi- 
ties, other than Government and railroad 
mortgages, and the speculative stocks: 


Opening. Highest. Lowest. 
N ¥Odited.;/..22.2508we 100 
SMatiom 22.22. .widcscicatel 128 138 1273¢ 
Se eee ery 2914 121% 
Erie Preferred..........06 _ 45 20 
Lake Shore........ Perr | 80 514% 
WOU clei cbsnci aint ios 21 21 21 
PO ee 47% = 48 838¢ 
Northwestern Preferred... 6244 62% 46 
Rock Island.......... es (i 36 10036 1001 
ee 9314 101 9314 
See ie te TOs cess se ce 8885 40 285, 
Mil. & St. Paul Pref’d.... 584 674f 951 
eee 8815 9487 S87 
Del. i a Western....1061¢ 123 1061¢ 
N. J. Central.........++. 1041 120 9914 
Michigan ‘Central buikibasars 821 82 53 
Illinois Central........... 102 106 881g 
Union Pacific............. 873, = 828 
C., C., & Ind. Central..... 95 9% 8 
Hannibal & St. Jos.....-. 30 15% 
Hannibal & St. Jos. Pref’d 3414 aris 2034 
Ohio & Miss...........6. 825 32% 15 
Missouri Pacific.......... 55 ve74 
oS 2 es “etre ts. 11444 «172 110% 
Western Union........... 4 84% 870% 
Atlantic & Pac. Tel....... ars 174g 
PIE MEM iso oinas cacces a 363¢ % 30% 
Quicksilver, .....5..cccces 84 35 18 
Quicksilver Pref’d........ _ 44 20 
Adams Express........... 98 10414 «(99 
Wells, Fargo & Co. Exp.. 92 71 
Amer. Mer. Union Exp.. 65 50 
UB ORAS «o.040056:40 06 57 65 4114 


Those of our readers who are interested in 
any of the securities of the Chesapeake and 
Ohio Railroad should read the announcement 
of Messrs. Fisk & Hatch, in another column. 
The plan for the reorganization of this large 
conppention has been approved, as will be 

seen, by some of our largest and most con- 
servative capitalists, Wwhtoee names and judg- 
ment are entitled to the highest respect. 


FISK & HATCH, 
BANKERS, 
No. 5 NASSAU St., NEW YORK. 


U. 8. Government Bonds of all issues 
and denominations bought and sold direct 
at current market rates, for immediate de- 
livery, in large or small amounts, to suit 
all classes of investors and institutions; and 
all business connected with investments in 
Government Bonds, transfers of Registered 
Certificates, exchange of Goupon Bonds for 
Registered, collection of interest, etc., at- 
tended to on favorable terms. 

All other marketable stocks and bonds 
bought and sold on commission. Gold 
Coupons and American and Foreign Coin 
bought and sold. FISK & HATCH. 








A Plan for the Reorganization of the 


Chesapeake and Ohio Railroad 


has been devised and is the result. of most earnest 
consideration and consalbetice on oe part of a large 
number of the principal Bond 
We, the undersigned, ho! ders c of First Mor e six 
er cent. hn ha carefully exam the 
f Reorga zation,” consider the same 
manifestly 3 just and in- 
volved, and would Bee mre | its ‘adoption db: 
Bondholders and other parties interested in ti 
fairs of the Cheasapeake and Ohio Railroad yar 
RICHARD IRVIN, A. A. LOW, 
JOHN CASTREE, Cc. M. FRY, 
Cc. P. HUNTINGTON, WM. WHITEWRIGHT, 
ALEX. MASTERTON, DAVID STEWART, 
JONAS G. CLARK, CHAS. BURKHALTER, 
LLOYD ASPINWALL, GEO. J. PENFIELD, 


EDWD. DUNHAM, FISK & HATOH. 


is plan, which has already been as- 
bacon EBs - Bondholders toa large amount, can be 
Speain at se ffice of 


FISK & HATCH, 
6 Nassau St. 





we 











INDIANAPOLIS. 
D. E. SNYDER & C€0., 


BANKERS AND INVESTING AGENTS. 
Misieia lar attention en to Coupon Real Estate 


tan or ito the lender. 
the Banks or Bankers of In- 
“Thames N Ketional — og nm Conn. 
nog ereqpen en: porters’ and Traders 


Manhattan Savings Institution, 


No. 644 BROADWAY. 
FIFTIETH SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND. 


‘ies New YORE, Dec. 28th, 1875. 
Trustees of this Institution have declared the 
Fiftieth Gant Amen! Dividend on all deposits - the 
rules entitled > % 
—_———- ), at the rate o f six per cent. per 





$2,000 and tinder a fiv 

per annum on noth Over $2,000, payable on and cent. 

Jan.17. Interest not withdrawn wili remain as rinci- 

pa and receive interest the same asa deposit of Jan. 
ieooon and ie be entered on the yeae-hoc is waenaver 


siden 
a og 
©. F. ALvorp, - SCHELL, 


EAST RIVER , SAVINGS eae en 


No.3 EW YORE, Dec. 
FIRE PIAT HE Se SEMICANNUAL RO IVIDEND ra 
terest at the rate of SIX (6) PER CENT. per annum 
has been declared and will be yh on and after the 
llth day of January on all sums which have remained 
on PE. for three or six months previous to the Ist 


nuary. 1876. 
~~ not Le] for will be credited and draw in- 
os son aniie t f. a oto8, don Th 

open, da rom 10 to ap on Thursday from 
10 to 7. WILLIAM if UM, 
CHAS. A. WHITNEY, fond. A _ President. 


BOND STREET SAVINGS | BANK, 


ST. 
THIRTY FIRST THALYS U¥-YEARLY ‘HIVIDEND. 


The Trustees have directed thata porni-anneel - 
terest dividend at the rate of SIX (6) PER CENT. = 
annum be allowed on all deposits entitled thereto 
under the by-laws and regulations of the bank, paya- 
ble on and pier MONDAY, Jan. 17th, 1876, and’ if not 
drawn it will be credited and wiil be entitied to inter- 
est ie pnaee. before MOND 

de on or before AY, Jan, 10¢) 
will date as from . Jan. ist. "1 


HARRISON HALL, Presi 
J. P. COOPER, secretary. Psy ged 


FIRST-CLASS 
INVESTMENT BONDS. 


BROOKLYN CITY 7s, 











DUE IN 1904. 
BUFFALO CITY “s, 
DUE IN 1890. 
ROCHESTER CITY 7s, 
. DUE LN 1903. 
CINCINNATI 730s, 
DUE IN 193. 


ALSO TOWN BONDS. 
EASTCHESTER 7s, DUE IN 1883. 
WESTCHESTER 7s, DUE IN 1885. 
WEST FARMS 7s, DUE IN 1838. 


For Sale by 


DANIEL A. MORAN, 
NO. 40 WALL ST. 


$10 to $500 tess et op in Wall Street often 


fortune. A 
xplaini 
and core of the Wall Steoat Review ne FREE. 
JO HIC foun and 
Brokers, 72 BROADWAY, NEW YOR 


WEST & ANDERSON, 
ARCHITECTS, 


No. 14 Park Place, New York. 


furnish new desi, and estimates for Churches, Ho- 
te mange A Villas, Cottages, 


WiTH BUILDER’S LOAN. 


CENT. NET. 


inproves = gage Coupon Bonds 
Guaranteed. We oe not to exceed one-third of the 
value ascertained by personal inspection. In many 
— ars’ business have never lost a dollar. We pay the 
nterest promptly, semi-annually,in New York. No 
customer of ours ever waited a day for interest, not 
even during the hardest time that Kansas is likely 
ever to see. Her prosperity is now certain. Send for 
particulars. References in every State in the — 

B. WATKINS & . LAWRENCE, KA 
g@Coliections throughout the West a speci aly.” 


SENT Eee rae2 S10 10 
FREE $500, 


sts. Tatirond Stee .. 
Gold bo 
neat ae “Ce. Bankers and Brokers, 
Racks Wall Street. New York. - P.-0. Box Wit, 


$50 TO $10,000 


has been PER in Stock Privileges and paid 


900 ctr, PROFIT, 


“ How to Do It,” a Book on Wall Street, sent free. 


TUMBRIDGE & CO., 
Bankers and Brokers, 2 Wall Street, N. Y. 


A SOLID TWELVE PER CENT. 


While bonds gotballs of brokera, 
thosod dil. coated f ilissouri Ten PER CENTS (semi 
lly the American Exchange Hetil 

New York) and our choice Kansas TWELVE P 











10 PER 





ug 
3 bea Interest, 
Six Per mt., allowed 


. deposits, Meubject to 








er as pte 
ness, ask our New York Bank. Our paper is alwaye is ys at 
r New York, because nota dollar 
Have loaned millio = nota ap has av ever 
dost, Ly — ad ver beet 
Minois ~ A 2 Ms Ait P.-O box 65%. 


“HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
120 Broadway corner Cedar St, 


Gash Suey lasssoon-1,039,054 85 83 
Gross ein 


San.1, 1875.......--.6 1,429,964 So 


panev en FAR Keren 

















rer. 























00, 


rokers, 
Box 4317. 
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Financial, 
VALUE AND MONEY. 


Tue term “value” means simply ‘‘ the 
exchange power which one commodity or 
service has in relation to another.” The 
proportion or ratio in which two things 
will thus exchange marks their respective 
values, considered relatively to each other. 
This is just as true when money is one of 
the things exchanged as it is when ordinary 
commodities are thus exchanged. The 
value of money consists in its purchasing 
power, or its power by exchange to procure 
something else. Dispossess it of this power, 
and it has no value; or reduce the power, 
and in the same proportion its value is re- 
duced. If a piece of money will to-day ex- 
change for a given quantity of something 
else, and next year will exchange for double 
the quantity of the same thing, or for only 
half the quantity, then its value, considered 
in relation to that thing, has undergone a 
very material change—in the one case 
doubling gpd in the other being reduced by 
one-half, What it will buy expresses its 
value or purchasing power in what it does 
buy. 

Price is the term by which this fact is in- 
dicated, since it marks the value of other 
things computed in money. When prices 
rise the value of money is then lessened, 
since it takes more money to buy the same 
thing or things. Double prices, and money 
is reduced in value by one-half, and two dol- 
lars are needed to procure what could be pre- 
viously procured by one dollar. So, when 
prices fall the value of money rises in the 
same proportion. Let them sink one hundred 
per cent., and this means that the value of 
money has risen one hundred per cent. The 
change of prices is simply a change in the 
value of money and other exchangeable 
commodities, considered in relation to each 
other. If prices go up, money goes down; 
and if prices go down, then money goes up 
in the same proportion. 

It is the province of government to de- 
clare by law what shall be money, and 
what shall be a legal tender in payment 
of debts and the discharge of contracts, 
and designate lawful money by names 
or monetary titles; but it is not the pro- 
vince of any government to determine the 
value or purchasing power of money. In 
order to do this, it would need to fix a scale 
of prices, and say by law that a bushel of 
wheat, for example, shall be bought and 
sold for one dollar, that a pound of butter 
shall be bought and sold for twenty-five 
cents, and so on through the whole list 
of exchangeable commodities. Such a law 
would interfere with the freedom of trade. 
No free people would tolerate it for a mo- 
ment, and even. the most grinding despot- 
ism would not venture to encounter the 
hazard of such an encroachment upon in- 
dividual rights. And yet it is only by such 
legislation that. government can really de- 
termine the value of money. 

The act of coining a piece of gold and 
calling it a dollar or a pound, and then 
making it a legal-tender for a dollar or a 
pound in the discharge of a contract pre- 
viously made, settles nothing as to how 
much of a given commodity that dollar or 
pound will buy, and, hence, nothing as to 
its value. It simply identifies and names a 
piece of gold, and makes it an intelligible 
and definite thing when incorporated into 
the language of contracts. People know 
what they are talking about when they 
stipulate to pay or receive dollars or pounds. 
Law furnishes them with the nomenclature 
of contracts and with one of the things 
entering into those contracts; but it does 
not and it cannot confer value upon the 
money to which it thus certifies, and, of 
course, it cannot regulate that value unless 
it shall undertake the impracticable experi- 
ment of fixing a scale of prices. 

Paper money, consisting in debt obliga- 
tions issued by the government and made a 
legal-tender for the payment of debts, is 
simply a pledge of the government, entit- 
ling the holder to claim and receive the thing 
pledged. How much is the pledge worth? 
Just.as much as the thing pledged, provided 
the holder. can at his optiva get the latter. 
The promise of the government to pay a gold 
dollar is to the holder just as good as the 
dollar itself if it really representa it by be- 

ng conyertible into it at his pleasure. But 
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if it does not represent the gold dollar in 
the convertible sense, if the government is 
practically insolvent, if it neither pays nor 
mys when it will pay, then it may pass 
legal-tender laws to the end of time, and 
the whole of them will not save its promise 
from the common fate of discredited mer- 
cantile paper. The credit of a government 
that does not. pay its obligations is no guar- 
anty of its due-bills against depreciation. 
The United States, according to the last 
census, show an aggregate wealth of more 
than thirty billions of dollars; and yet the 
legal-tender notes of the United States cir- 
culate at a discount of some fourteen per 
cent., as compared with gold. Why? Be- 
cause the United States do not pay these 
noteson demand. There is no way of get- 
ting the gold for them at their face value. 
They are depreciated because they are dis- 
credited notes. It takes one hundred and 
fourteen dollars of them to buy what one 
hundred dollars in gold will buy. 

And there is no remedy for this deprecia- 
tion except that which will make them com- 
mercially equivalent to gold by making 
them exchangeable for gold or its equiva- 
lent. Calling them dollars or declaring them 
to be a legal tender does not help the matter. 
The notes are worth what they will fetch in 
the market; and the matter of fact there is 
that they are depreciated because they are 
not a bona fide title to the gold which they 
profess to represent, and depreciated they 
will remain so long as the Government re- 
fuses to pay them. Its credit as a govern- 
ment does not and will not cancel the fact 
of non-payment, 
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THE SAVINGS BANK FUND. 





Tue aggregate of the deposits in the sav- 
ings banks of this country, for the most part 
the accumulation of the last twenty years, 
amounts in round numbers to about eight 
hundred millions of dollars, due to more 
than two millions of depositors. Of this 
amount more than three hundred millions, 
with nearly a million of depositors, belong 
to the single State of New York; while more 
than three hundred and fifty millions, with 
more than a million of depositors, belong to 
the six New England States. Nearly the 
whole of the remainder is found in the sav- 
ings banks of New Jersey and California 
and those of the cities of Philadelphia and 
Baltimore. The average amount of deposits 
to each depositor shows that far the largest 
proportion of this huge sum is the property 
of the working classes. Vast as is the ag- 
gregate, it is, nevertheless, the collection of 
a great number of comparatively small 
sums; and that, too, within a limited terri- 
torial area, as contrasted with the extent of 
the whole country. 

Great Britain and France, though much 
older than the United. States and each hav- 
ing at least six times the population included 
in the savings-bank area of this country, 
show no such figures. The aggregate de- 
posits in the savings banks of the United 
Kingdom, including the post-office banks, in 
May, 1873, amounted to £59,921,493, or to 
$299,507,465, at the rate of five dollars for 
the pound sterling. The deposits in the 
savings banks of France in 1871 were 537,- 
479,000 francs, or a little more than one 
hundred millions of dollars. This country 
leads the world in the system of savings 
banks. Though it cannot claim the honor 
of having originally invented the system, it 
has applied it with greater power and suc- 
cess. 

The economical value of the savings-bank 
fund of this country, considered as a con- 
centrated form of capital to be used in the 
market as a loaning fund, while not the 
prime object of these institutions, is by no 
means an unimportant contribution to the 
general good. Society is far richer in all 
industrial enterprises, in the quantity of 
labor which it demands and rewards, and 
in the amount of capital invested in the 
fixed form than it would be but for the in- 
fluence of this loaning fund. The benefits, 
direct and indirect, to the working classes 
form the great argument for savings banks. 
They are taught habits of industry, thrift, 
and economy; and by their small accumula- 
tions they are able to provide for their own 
wants when otherwise they would, in thou. 
sands of cases, become objects of public or 
private charity. 

Why, then, should not the savings bank be 











of the country—in the rural districts as 
well as in the cities and the larger villages? 
We cannot doubt that, if suitable facilities 
were furnished, the amount of deposits 
would be more than doubled in a very 
few years. Millions are wasted every year 
that would be saved if the savings bank 
were accessible to the great body of the 
people. It is in this view of the case that 
we strongly favor the recommendation of 
the Postmaster-General that Congress should 
append the savings bank to the postal sys- 
tem of the Government. The results of the 
experiment in Great Britain prove the 
feasibility of the idea. More than twenty 
millions of pounds sterling are now held in 
British postal savings banks, and with the 
lapse of every year the system is becoming 
increasingly popular with the people. We see 
no reason to doubt that like and even greater 
results would attend the experiment if tried 
in this country. It would add but little to 
the cost of our postal system; and this 
would be more than made up by the differ- 
ence in the rate of interest paid to deposit- 
ors and that of Government boris, which 
might be purchased with their deposits, 
The whole people would then have the 
opportunity of sharing in the benefits of the 
system, as they never can with trustee 
banks, organized under state authority. 
The postal money-order system has proved 
a very great convenience to the people; and 
we are firmly persuaded that the postal say- 
ings bank would achieve a still greater 
benefit, with no injury or embarrassment to 
the Government. 


Young ant Old, 


A VISION. 


BY GEORGE COOPER. 


Goop Santa Claus sat by his fire alone, 

His dame, worthy soul, to her bed had gone ; 
But there he sat, puffing his pipe of clay 
And jollily musing the time away. 








The hands of the clock pointed twelve, al- 
most ; 

A year of hard labor his hands could boast— 

A labor of love—so he rested awhile, 

With ruddy cheeks wreathed in a sunny 
smile. 


A long, busy journey before him lay, 

With millions of stockings to fill ere day. 
“ Ha! ha!’ laughed the happy old soul of joy, 
“ Tve gathered together full many a toy. 


“ My bundles are heaped with their stores of 
delight ; 
My reindeer are ready to course through the 
night ; 
But what slightly troubles meis, Will I please? 
Do children grow weary of toys like these ? 


“ T fear I am old, behind the times, too. 
Drums, trumpets, and jumping-jacks will not 
do. ; 
These old-fashioned toys pleased them years 
ago; 
But children of now’days much wiser grow. 


“Tl puzzle my wig to invent some toys 
Will suit the most critical girls and boys. 
T’ll fix up large dolls that will go by steam ; 
So natural that they will think and dream. 


“ T'll build mooly cows that will run and feed, 
To satisfy this, the general need.” 
Just then the old clock struck the midnight 


chime. 
‘“ Ho! ho!” shouted Santa Claus; “now ‘tis 
time!” 
He shouldered his pack, while his reindeer- 
sleigh 


Stood waiting to whisk him away, away! 
And ere this I know he has left for you 
A bright Merry Christmas, and New Years 
too. 
s+ re 


“LITTLE JACK HORNER SAT IN 
THE CORNER.” 


BY MRS, G. G. ATWOOD. 








But it was the same corner that he had 
sat in for seven long years; and as for a 
Christmas pie, I don’t think he had ever 
even seen one. 

For down in the lane where little Jack 
lived the people were all too poor and mis. 
erable to care very much about Christmas; 
and Santa Claus had never been there in 
Jack’s life. 

He generally knew when Christmas Day 
came, and he had a vague sort of idea that 
people were expected to be happier on that 
day than on others; but the only difference 
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it had ever made to him was that his 
mother put away her tubs and ,wash-boiler 
and flat-irons, and sewed all day on his 
patched little clothes; and, as it was the 
only day in the year on which she sewed, 
instead of scrubbing, Jack dated his Christ- 
mas from a three-cornered patch, and a 
square patch, and a patch of many colors. 

And then, too, it was a little more agree 
able to see his mother sitting quietly with 
needle and thread, instead of rising out of a 
cloud of steam. 

For Jack’s life had been one long wash- 
ing-day. He had grown, but not thrived, 
in an atmosphere of soapsuds and boiling 
clothes; for every year of his life, instead 
of making him strong and hearty, found 
him more puny and shrunken than ever. 

His little feet had never touched the 
ground, and the only journey he had ever 
taken was from his corner by the window 
to his straw-bed, and from the straw-bed 
back to his corner again. 

And that journey, short as it was, could 
only be taken in his mother’s strong arms. 

It was the day before Christmas, again; 
and Jack sat curled up by the window, 
watching with something like interest the 
little house over the way. 

It was a much better house than any of 
the rest in the lane; for it had whole win- 
dows, and a little yard with a picket fence - 
around it. All the summer there had been 
a card in the window with ‘To Let” 
printed on it in great black letters, But 
several weeks before, when Jack looked out 
of the window one morning, he saw that the 
card was gone, and in its place there was a 
curtain white as snow and a scarlet gera- 
nium in full blossom, 

Jack thought at first that he must be 
dreaming. So he rubbed the steam from the 
window and flattened his little nose against 
the pane. 

They were really the-e—the snowy curtain 
and the bright red blossoms. 

‘Mother, Mother!” he called. ‘‘ Just see 
what’s come over the way in the night!” 

“Yes,” said his mother, stopping a mo- 
ment to pull up her sleeve, and then scrub- 
bing away faster than ever. ‘‘They came 
after you went tobed. Some folks can have 
curt’ins and posies, and some can’t.” 

“‘They’re pretty,” said Jack. 
don’t we have some, Mother?” 

** Ain’t got time,” said his mother, throw- 
ing a huge pile of stockings in the boiler. 

Every day after that Jack watched the 
family over the way. He used to see the 
father come out with his tools and go off to 
his work in the morning, always stopping to 
throw a kiss to the fat, white-headed baby in 
the window. 

Then, after a while, the mother would 
come in her black-and-white plaid shaw}, 
with a market-basket in her hand, and go 
off to buy the dinner. 

Then, when she came back, the children, 
a little girl and boy, went out of the gate 
and down the street—where Jack didn't 
know. He only knew that his eyes had 
time to rest; for they never came back until 
the church-bells rang for twelve o’clock. 

They always looked over at Jack’s win- 
dow; and once he thought that the little 
girl smiled and nodded her head. But 
there were so few people that éver smiled 
and nodded to Jack that he didn’t quite 
know what to do. So heonly stared harder 
than ever as they went into the house. 

But to-day, this day before Christmas, 
there was more excitement than usual 
across the street. In the first place, the 
father didn’t go early to his work; but he 
and the mother came out together, each 
carrying a big market-basket, and all of the 
children, even the fat baby, followed them 
to the door, clapping their hands and danc- 
ing up and down, as if something beautiful 
were going tohappen And after they had 
gone in again, Jack saw them with their 
noses flattened against the window, just as 
his was. 

They saw him, too; and then they really 
smiled and nodded, and the baby actually 
kissed her soft white hand. 

This was too much for poor little Jack. 
He covered his eyes with his little torn 
sleeve and didn’t look out again for five 
whole minutes. 

By and by the four little watchers—three 
on.one side of the street, one on the other— 
saw the father and mother coming back. 

Out of the father’s basket a huge turkey 
thrust his claws, apd Jack could catch 
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glimpses of bright red apples and something 
green tucked in around them; but, much to 
his disappointment, the mother had drawn 
the corner of her shawl over her basket, so 
that he could not even see the shape of the 
bundles. 

All day long he watched with eager eyes, 
and just before dark he saw the father com- 
ing up the street, with a whole green tree ‘in 
his arms. {ft wasn’t a very large.one; but 
there it was, roots and all. 

This time the father, too, looked across 
and nodded to Jack; and he bobbed his little 
head in return. 

Then the white curtain was drawn down, 
and the lamp was lighted, and, with a sigh, 
Jack sank back in his chair; for he knew 
there was nothing more to be seen. 

He sat with his feet curled up, watching 
his mother, as she bustled about the room, 
sprinkling and folding clothes, and stopping 
every few moments to turn over the slices of 
pork that were-sizzling on the stove. 

** Mother,” he said, ‘‘ what do you s’pose 
they were going to do with that little tree?” 

**T don’t know, I’m sure. Make kin- 
dlings, maybe.” 

**T wish I knew,” said Jack, with a little 
sigh. 

Just then there came a knock at the door. 

“Land sakes!” said Mrs. Horner. 
“‘Somebody’s come for their clothes, and 
they ain’t half done.” And off she bounced 
to open the door. 

And now a most wonderful thing hap- 
pened. For it was no servant sent for the 
clothes; but the man from over the way 
who stood knocking the snow from his 
boots on Mrs. Horner’s threshold. 

‘‘Good-evening, ma’am,” he said. ‘‘ My 
wife sent me over to see if your little chap 
wouldn’t like to come across to see our 
Christmas- tree.” 

Mrs. Horner looked at him in silent 
wonder. 

‘Oh! Mother, Mother!” cried Jack, from 
his corner, ‘‘ do let me.” 

‘‘Why, he ain’t been out of the house in 
the winter half a dozen times in his life,” 
said Mrs. Horner, finding her voice again. 

“°Twon’t hurt him a mite,” said Mr. 
Jones—for that was his real name. “I’lk 
carry him over as if he wasa baby. He 
ain’t much bigger, poor little chap!” giv- 
ing Jack a pitiful look. 

‘He ain't got any clothes to wear visit- 
ing,” Mrs. Horner persisted. 

‘‘Wrap him up in a shaw] and hand him 
over. He’s all right,” said Mr. Jones. 


So Mrs. Horner brought out her own hood 
and huge blanket shawl, and in a very few 
moments Jack found himself in the strong 
man’s arms, out under the starlit sky. And 
in a very few more he was set down in the 
bright little kitchen, on a soft cushioned 
chair. 

He was so shy and frightened at first 
that Ife could only hide his face in his 
hands. But they all spoke so kindly and 
pleasantly to him that at last he contrived 
to look up. 

The room was no larger than his mother’s 
kitchen and there was no carpet on the 
floor. But it looked very beautifully to Jack’s 
wondering eyes, for the tin pans shown 
like silver, and there were bits of evergreen 
and red berries pinned up all over the room. 

‘“Where’s the tree?” Jack ventured to 
ask, after looking around the room 

‘‘Over behind that,” Susie Jones an- 
swered, pointing to one corner of the room. 

‘‘That” was a bright patchwork quilt 
hung on a rope, completely shutting off one 
corner of the room. 

‘‘You just watch,” said Tommy Jones, 
and pretty soon you'll see something nice. 

Jack watched with all his eyes, and pretty 
soon Mr. Jones called out: ‘‘ All ready?” 

“Yes! yes!” shouted the children. 

And then Mr. Jones pulled the quilt 
aside, and Jack saw a more beautiful thing 
than he had ever even dreamed of. 

The little green tree stood upon a barrel, 
over which a white cloth had been thrown. 
Red and white lighted candles were fastened 
to the tips of the branches and strings of 
pop-corn were festooned all over it. 


There was a big doll for Susie on the 
highest branch, with a hood and real shoes 
and clothes that would button and un- 
button. To be sure, it had a home-made 
cloth body; but it was as lovely to her eyes 
as a Paris doll would have been. 
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ture-book. And there was a jumping-jack 
and baby doll for Baby Jones and copper- 
toed shoes and red mittens for them all. 
They had not forgotten Jack, either, for 
Susie brought a new big slate, with a pencil 
and sponge tied to it, and Tommy brought 
“* Puss in boots,” with a painted picture on 
every page, and put themin his lap. And 
when they broke the string of pop-corn 
and divided the apples and hickory nuts 
Jack had just as many as any of the others. 
It was a tired little boy, but a very, very 
happy one that Mr. Jones wrapped in the 
big shawl and carried home that night. 
Iam very sure that little Jack Horner 
never had such lonesome, dreary days 
again; for, even if the children across the 
way forgot him—which I know they did 
not—he still would have had the memory of 
that beautiful Christmas ever to stay with 
him the rest of his short life. 
rE 


“THE MOTHER’S HELPING CHILD.” 
BY GEORGE KLINGLE. 








GRAND-AUNTIE DUNLEETH would come 
in a grand coach, of course, for she never 
rode in any other; and she would bring 
grand gifts among the baggage that would 
come with her. Of course, she would. No- 
body said as much; but everybody knew it, 
for it was Christmas time, and Grand-auntie 
Dunleeth could never pass the fine things of 
the Christmas shops without remembering 
somebody. 

Now, everything was to be scoured in the 
house, from top to bottom—scoured and 
polished and hammered and swept—from 
the stew-pots in the kitchen to the great 
shining stairs; for was not Grand-auntie 
Dunleeth coming, in her great coach? 
Mamma’s hands were small and soft; 
but she swept and rubbed and dusted 
and swept. And Marion’s hands were, of 
course, much smaller still; but they pol- 
ished and rubbed and polished and rubbed, 
because Papa was poorer that year than ever 
before, and Drucilla and Goann had been 
sent to find homes in somebody else’s kitch- 
en—to work and to scour for somebody 
else—while Mamma and Marion and the rest 
were to do their own work. And there was 
Cicelly to help; but Cicelly seemed to have 
such very bad luck, and to get on so slowly, 
and to be, as Grand-uncle Dunleeth would 
have said, ‘‘ always under foot.” r 

But Auntie Dunleeth, not a bit the wiser 
of the scouring and the flutter and the fixing 
on her account, was stowing the trunk by 
the chimney corner, stowing it full and 
packing it down and laughing from her 
double chin quite up to the border of her 
plaited ruffled cap, every now and then; 
every now and then. Why, Cicelly herself 
would have forgotten her troubles could she 
have seen but for one instant her Aunt Dun- 
leeth, 

But no trunk takes forever to pack, and 
no great coach takes forever to go on a 
journey; so there came a moment when 
Aunt Dunleeth pulled the bell for ‘my man 
Jeems” to strap and to carry my lady’s 
trunk: and there came a moment when 
Auntie Dunleeth stood in the hall which had 
been polished and scoured, and leaned back 
on the chair which had been dusted and 
beaten in all the flutter, and everybody was 
satisfied. 

Cicelly was sure there was sonaething in 
the big trunk; Cicelly would have protested 
that she heard something jingle in the great 
trunk; but Marion could not hear or see, be- 
cause a lot of wraps and traps were to be 
taken from Aunty’s lap, and a footstool was 
to be brought for Aunty’s feet, and the rest 
of the plates and cups were to be put on the 
table, so that Aunty could be warmed at once 
with a cup of tea. 

At the table Cicelly sat very close to 
Auntie Dunleeth, and listened to all she had 
to say; but the more she listened the more 
she wondered if the time would ever come 
when she would so much as mention the 
something that was hid in the great, huge 
trunk. 

Marion did not manage to hear a great deal 
of what Aunty was saying; for Mamma had 
so much to whisper in her ear about turning 
the muffins and heating for Aunty “a drop 

of milk,” and so much to think of in trying 
to think for Mamma, that much of the chat- 
ter about uncles and cousins was lost. 
Nobody knew, of course, if Aunty Dun- 





Yen Tommy had a pop-gun and a pic- 


leeth saw who brought the smoking-hot muf 


fins, or who it was to whom Mamma turned, 
as a matter of course, if anything was to be 
done—nobody knew. But certain it was, by 
the pucker in her mouth and the poise of 
her head, that she knew and saw from be- 
ginning to end, when Mamma told Cicelly to 
bring a pitcher of water from the pump in 
the shed, how Cicelly wrinkled up her face 
and wriggled around and tried to twist out 
of doing it, until she twisted a leg quite off 
of the stool, and finally spilled the water 
and broke the nose of the best company 
pitcher, just by so much flouncing and dis- 
quiet because Mamma would not relent. 

Certain it is that Grand-Auntie Dunleeth 
saw and heard from beginning to end, and 
smoothed away a pucker in her dress as 
though she meant to say: ‘“‘One thing now 
is made plain and straight. One thing now is 
made sure and certain.” But nobody knew 
what she thought. Nobody knew; but every- 
body felt uncomfortable, and Mamma tried 
to change the train of the thoughts by asking 
after Uncle Dunleeth’s fine cows on his 
country estate, which were Aunt Dunleeth’s 
delight, and the thought of which set her 
straight to talking and laughing and forget- 
ting about Cicelly altogether. 

Grand-Auntie Dunleeth laughed from the 
tip of her double chin to the border of her 
cap as she jumped in among feathers and 
pillows that night and thought of the morn- 
ing and the great trunk, and said to the red 
curtains and bed-fixings and the poppies 
papered over the wall: 

“The thing is as straight as the plank 
road. It is as clear as Caleb Dunleeth’s 
glassware. I have found the mother’s help- 
ing child.” 

Grand-Auntie Dunleeth stood over the 
trunk; and, of course, Cicelly stood there 
too, ready to do anything Aunty did not 
want done, and ready to call Marion when 
any real help was needed. And when a 
great square appeared, done up in paper 
as neatly as could be, and Cicelly would 
have tried to lift it up, ‘‘ Tut! tut!” called 
Grand-Auntie Dunleeth. ‘It is heavier 
than a pitcher; it is harder to lift than a 
pump-handle; and onthe top you see is 
written ‘For the Mother’s Helping Child.’” 

That the square was the grand room of a 
grand house, furnished and fitted in greatest 
style; that the dolls within walked, and 
talked, and laid down on the satin sofas, and 
sat by the tables, and dozed with closed 
eyes in their easy-chairs, and were obliging 
enough to come out and be combed and 
brushed and attired in grave or gay cos- 
tume—all this perhaps will not surprise any 
one else so much as it surprised the little 
girl who was called from polishing a dish 
to ‘“‘help her Auntie lift a lift,” and who 
read, as she lifted: ‘‘For Marion Bernard, 
the Mother’s Helping Child.” 








CHRISTMAS IN A PALACE. 


BY FANNIE ROPER FEUDGE. 








THE dear, cheery old holiday season, so 
replete with joy and blessing, so full of 
sweet surprises and innocent frolic among 
all whose hearts have not. outgrown their 
youth, is at hand again. And so a hearty 
greeting—‘‘ Merry Christmas and Happy 
New Year”—to all the readers of THE In- 
DEPENDENT; and then let me tell them of 
one cheery Christmas that I spent in a grand 
old palace in the Far East, twenty thousand 
miles away from my childhood’s home. It 
was a quaint structure, looking from the 
river on which it fronted, more like a 
fortress that belonged to the feudal times of 
Europe than an oriental palace, with its soft 
and sensuous pleasures. It was the palace 
built for the late ‘‘Second King” of Siam, 
by his father; and the time of the Christ- 
mas festival was rather more than a year 
before the coronation of the princely own- 
er. He was then in the prime of life, en- 
joying with eager zest whatever was new 
or foreign, and so warmly beloved by the 
whole nation that he might venture on in- 
novations without any dread of losing his 
popularity. He had surrounded himself 
with all manner of beautiful things—books 
and paintings, statuary, mirrors, and costly 
furniture, with arare collection of musical 
instruments. Though in every apartment 
there was a somewhat quaint commingling 
of Eastern and Western commodities, yet, 
withal, it was a scene of fairy splendor, 
and the gardens and parks that enclosed it 





were full of picturesque beauty. But 
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the brightest ornament of all, and that. 
which the royal owner most fondly prized, 
was a beautiful boy, with the soft, lustrous 
eyes, sunny smile, and musical voice that 
are the birthright of the children of the 
Tropics. His name was George Washing- 
ton, and he was the first-born son and heir 
of the princely father, whom a few years 
ago he succeeded as ‘‘ Second King.” 


I had been away with my husband and 
children on a visit to Singapore; and, re- 
turning only a few weeks before Christmas, 
we had brought with us the varied treasures 
that were to fill the ‘‘ stockings ” and ‘‘ tree” 
of our own wee darlings. Among the rest 
were two exquisitely-colored drawings of 
Christmas festivities : the one giving the inner 
view of a dining-hall, with its blazing fire of 
hickory logs, the room decorated with 
wreaths and arches of evergreen, and the 
table piled with Christmas luxuries. The 
other showed a ‘‘Christmas-tree,” its tiny 
tapers all aglow and every branch freighted 
with precious gifts; while children seemed 
to frolic around in winsome giee, as they 
tossed aloft hats decorated with evgrgreens. 
And so graphic was the portraiture that one 
could almost imagine he heard their shouts 
of childlike glee. His Royal Highness and 
the young Prince dined with us one day 
soon after our return; and the former, turn- 
ing over a portfolio of drawings, descried 
the Christmas pictures. Long and eagerly 
he gazed, evidently trying to decipher their 
mysteries; but without success. Then he 
turned to me for explanation, which he had 
no sooner gained than he spoke out excitedly, 
with all the empressement of a child over his 
last new toy: ‘‘ What is it for? Why don’t 
we have Christmas? Isn’t it ours, too?” I 
explained to him that by very many persons 
in our land this day is observed simply as 
a season of social festivity and fam- 
ily reunions. But by some it is kept 
as a religious festival, in honor of 
our Saviour’s birth, when he became in- 
carnate in order to die for our sins. And, 
though we may have no proof that our Re- 
deemer was born on this particular day, yet 
we know that he was born on some day, 
that he did in very deed condescend to be- 
come flesh and dwell among men. And, 
therefore, we love to remember the fact at 
some special time as a season of thanksgiv- 
ing to God and of almsgiving to the poor 
and needy, whom our Lord has reminded us 
that we have always with us. My noble 
guest listened thoughtfully, and when I 
added, ‘‘ Yes, this dear Saviour is for you 
as truly as for us, and you have just the 
same reason to rejoice at his birth and to 
commemorate the event by deeds of love 
and kindness to his poor,” he answered, 
promptly: “I will have alms given to the 
poor. But can’t we have Christmas at the 
palace—a real Christmas, just like this?” 
holding up the pictures. Then, with an 
eagerness that lighted up every feature of 
his fine countenance, he said: ‘‘ When is 
Christmas? It would be splendid to keep it 
at Bangkok—in the palace—for the first 
time, and to have all the English and Amer- 
icans present. If you will consent to be 
major-domo and to give the orders, I will 
see that they are executed with all the exact- 
ness you can desire. Will you oblige me? 
Say yes, and we'll have a grand time—the 
first Christmas festival ever held in a 
Siamese palace! Then, if you desire, all 
the débris of the feast, and as much more as 
you wish, shall be distributed among the 
poor. Will you consent?” And so he 
talked on excitedly, scarcely pausing for my 
reply; while I was mentally canvassing the 
“« pros and cons” of the case, and wondering 
whether, with so few Christmas surround- 
ings, it would be possible to get up anything 
in the way of a Christmas celebration that 
would be at all worthy of the name. Final- 
ly I promised to do my best; and my royal 
guest took his leave, overwhelming me with 
thanks and half beside himself with joyful 
excitement. The weeks rolled by—‘“lag 
gingly enough,” said the impatient prince, 
who sent nearly every day to inquire if it 
was not time to begin our preparations. At 
length, three days before Christmas, he 
called in person to remind me that but two 
days’ grace remained; and I promised to be 
early the next morning at the palace, to 
assist in decorating the rooms, orna 
menting the larger cakes, and putting 
other finishing touches where they were 
needed, “Don’t make it late,” were his lage 
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words as he bade me good-evening. ‘‘ There 
are whole hosts of things awaiting your 
orders.” Well knowing the excitable na- 
ture of my royal friend, especially where 
anything new or foreign was concerned, I 
arose a full hour before my usual time; yet 
had scarcely begun my toilet ere the door- 
bell announced an arrival, and I was speed- 
ily informed that Nai Dit, His Royal High- 
ness’s private secretary, awaited my pleas- 
ure, with a royal note to deliver in person. 
Its purport was that one of the state barges 
had been sent for my use, in order to save 
time in getting out our own boat; and that 
His Highness would wait breakfast for me, 
in the hope that I would be early. Of 
course, [had nothing left but to obey; and 
so, leaving my own sleeping boy to join 
me with his father, at a later hour, I hur- 
ried off. Twenty minutes’ rapid pull of 
the agile oarsmen brought me to the palace, 
where a sumptuous déefmer was being 
served in His Highness’s private breakfast- 
room, to which my royal host, giving his arm 
with all the grace of a Beau Brummel, 
showed me the way. It was a noteworthy 
repast, as I have often since thought of it, 
partaken of with one of the most remark- 
able men the world has ever known—a man 
so vastly superior to his age and nation that 
one might almost imagine him the gift of 
some beneficent genius dropped down from 
the clouds in full development, instead of 
emerging by his own wondrous strength 
and innate nobility of character from the 
semi-civilization of his people, and lifting 
them with himself into such a condition 
of superiority to the surrounding nations 
as challenges our warmest admiration. 


Nor can I[ forget the exquisite tastefulness 
of that charming salon-déjetiner, with its 
long, low windows, from which the gauzy 
draperies were looped back, letting in the 
perfumed breath of the glorious morning 
and the fragrant aroma of the thousand 
flowers that peeped and smiled and nodded 
at us with very wn-Christmas-like luxuri- 
ance. In massive silver urns were hissing 
such tea and coffee as one finds only in the 
Orient, while dainties rare and tempting 
wooed us to the pleasures of the table; but 
the hour was still early and neither host nor 
guest felt like dallying over the epicurean 
repast. So, dismissing the varied dainties 
with less consideration than they merited, 
we made our way to the long range of low 
buildings devoted to the cuisine of the royal 
household; and I was soon busy among the 
‘hosts of things” that awaited my inspec- 
tion, while my noble friend stood laughing 
at my evident confusion. I was assuredly 
bewildered; for such ‘‘ piles upon piles ” of 
delicacies I had never before seen congre- 
gated together, and I knew not where to 
begin, even to classify, Had the regal host 
expected to entertain a hundred or two for 
each of the thirty guests invited the pro- 
vision would have been ample. Only for- 
eigners had received cards to this unique 
entertainment, and there were not at that 
time more than about thirty Americans and 
English residing at the Siamese capital. 
Native nobles had not been invited, because, 
according to Siamese etiquette, there was 
not in the realm a single man, with the sol- 
itary exception of his elder brother, the 
‘First King,” high enough in rank to sit at 
table with the princely entertainer. But 
then there was the vast household, consist- 
ing of the hundred or more wives of His 
Royal Highness, a score or two of sons and 
daughters, and thousands of subordinates, 
who were all to be feasted, though none of 
them appeared at our table, with the single 
exception of Prince George Washington, 
then the heir, now the successor of his noble 
father as ‘‘ Second King”; and he was pres- 
ent only in compliment to my little son, 


There was little remaining for me even to 
order in the department of the cuisine; for 
there were already huge pyramids of cake, 
both fruited and plain, all so exquisitely 
iced and ornamented that I should have 
deemed it sacrilege to touch them. Besides 
these was an endless variety of smaller af- 
fairs in the way of snow-balls, jumbles, 
maccaronies, cookies;: puffs, and: pastries, 
all gotten up in the highest style of art. 
There were fruits, fresh, crystallized, and 
candied ; creams, comfits, jellies, nuts,. and 
confectionery of all sorts and descriptions— 
more sweets than the entire court ought to 
have devoured ih a month. T learned that 
a hundred skilled cooks had been busy day 





and night for some two weeks, preparing 
delicacies for the entertainment of thirty 
foreigners. And this not the dinner proper, 
but only the dessert. But this is the way 
things are done in the East, where a single 
dinner often consists of twenty courses of 
two hundred dishes each. The meats and 
entrées had not yet been selected; so I made 
out the bill of fare, gave directions for com- 
pounding an English plum-pudding, with 
cockney sauce, mince-pies, and some other 
specially Christmas dainties, and then passed 
on to the decoration of the rooms, The 
drawing and reception-rooms we hung with 
wreaths and mottoes, intermingled with 
rare flowers. Over His Highness’s sofa we 
wove a canopy of fragrant orange blossoms; 
while all about the spacious apartments, 
among dainty statuettes, bronzes, and dijou- 
terie, were placed vases of choicest floral 
sweets. The rooms looked, when com- 
pleted, like a vast but elegantly-furnished 
conservatory; and when lighted up with 
the myriads of wax tapers that gleamed 
and glittered from the massive golden 
chandeliers it was fit for the wedding- 
bower of a fairy queen. The dining-hall 
was an exquisitely-frescoed saloon, full 
sixty feet in length, that opened on three 
sides info verandahs, where full-grown 
orange and lemon trees budded, blossomed, 
and bore fruit and a thousand gayly-tinted 
flowers exhaled their precious perfume, At 
one end of the dining-room was a sideboard 
composed entirely of silver and pearl. At 
each corner was a miniature fountain, that 
sent the cool water in sparkling jets to the 
ceiling, to fall again in silver basins, where 
grew in tropical luxuriance the beautiful 
lotus, or water lily; its huge blossoms of 
blue, golden, crimson, and white gleaming 
up among the deep green leaves and fur- 
nishing fairy bowers for gold and silver fish 
that sported in the clear waters. Nature 
and Art seemed to have gone hand in hand 
laden with their choicest treasures, to ex- 
pend them in adorning this regal apartment. 
Over the long table we twined three flags— 
the British ‘‘Lion” at one end, our own 
‘Stars and Stripes” at the other, and the 
Siamese ‘‘ White Elephant” in the center, 
seeming to blend the others in graceful 
unison. Above and between the flags were 
lofty arches of evergreen, intermingled with 
a native berry that resembles our holly. 
Wreaths of the same were twined about 
pictures and mirrors, while graceful little 
mottoes and emblems were interspersed 
wherever we could find room for them. 
Two days were spent in these prepar- 
ations; and on the third the festival came 
off in a most brilliant affair—dinner 
lasting from six to eleven and three 
hours more being consumed in amuse- 
ments of various kinds. Bands, native and 
foreign, discoursed sweet music; hosts of 
dancing-girls, graceful as houris, singly and 
in groups, threaded the mazy windings of 
the voluptuous oriental dance, throwing 
their supple forms into attitudes of match- 
less grace, and then gliding away like the 
beauteous phantoms of a summer’s dream. 
A theatrical performance followed, then 
some feats of jugglery, and the amusements 
of the evening wound up with a magnificent 
display of fireworks, There were Roman 
candles, pin-wheels, and huge sputtering 
alligators belching forth flames and fire from 
their widespread jaws, and at last a per- 
fect bombardment of the finest rockets I 
ever saw. 

Amid the noise and gleaming sparks we 
made our exit, and went home to dream of 
this novel Christmas entertainment in that 
grand, gorgeous palace, and the goodly gifts 
and graces of its princely owner. 

The next day the débris of the feast, con- 
sisting of many wagon-loads of the choicest 
dainties, were distributed among the con- 
victs and prisoners confined in that great 
city, and so our regal host commemorated 
his first Christmas, 
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THE addresses delivered in previous years 
at Westminster Abbey on the day of interces- 
sion for missions. have attracted much atten- 
tion. The lecturers have been Prof. Max 
Miiller and Principal Caird, of Glasgow. Last 
year, on November 30th, Dean Stanley invited 
the veteran London missionary, Dr. Moffatt, 
to. occupy the pulpit. The lecture was a talk 
on the Bechuanas, among whom Dr. Moffatt 
labored for many years. Although he is nearly 
80° years of age, the large congregation gath- 


ered in the nave of the Abbey could listen to hiz 
full, strong voice with ease, 





THE ALTERED MOTTO. 


BY PASTOR THEODORE MONOD. 








O, THE bitter shame and sorrow 

That a time could ever be 
When I let the Gextonr’ 8 pity 
Plead in vain and ly answered 

Allof and none of Thee!” 

Yet He found me. I beheld Him 

Bleeding on the accursed tree, 
Heard Hi “Forgive them, Father!” 
And my wisttal heart cat said faint tly : 

* Some of self, and some of Thee.” 


Day by day His tender mercy, 

He ealing hel helping, full and free, 
Sweet mg, and ah! so patient, 
Brought me lowes, while I wh spered : 

‘* Less of self, and more of Thee.” 
Higher than the highest heavens, 
eeper than the deepest sea, 
Lord, thy love at last hath conquered ; 
Grant po now my soul’s desire— 
‘one of self, and all of Thee.” 


A PARISH INCIDENT. 


In arural Presbyterian congregation in the 
western section of Canada the — for 
various reasons; were desirous of a change 
in the pastorate. A meeting was called to 
consider how the desired change could be 
effected. Two elders were induced to go and 
talk with the minister about the matter. 
They went on their mission with no little 
trepidation; but were greatly relieved by 
the cordial manner in which the good min- 
ister received them. He listened quietly to 
their hesitatingly-told story, and at once 
acquiesced in their desire that he would 
resign. Elated with their success, they 
hastened to report the results to the people. 
All were greatly gratified at the prospect of 
such an amicable arrangement; and, feeling 
some sense of gratitude to the minister for 
his many years of service and especially for 
his ready compliance with their wishes, 
they determined to present him with an 
address and a purse. A public meeting of 
the congregation was held, at which the 
pastor was invited to be present, an address 
was read to him containing strong expres- 
sions of appreciation and gratitude for his 
manifold labors and of strong personal af- 
fection for himself, and the purse was 
handed to him as a token of their con- 
tinued esteem. 

On rising to reply, the pastor was deeply 
moved and spoke with a faltering voice. 
He stated that, influenced by the state- 
ments of the elders who had called on him, 
he had resolved, at much expense of feel- 
ing to himself, to resign his charge. Paus- 
ing for a minute, as if overcome with emo- 
tion—not a few of the tender-hearted be- 
traying their sympathy with him—he went 
on to say that, in view of the affectionate 
and touching address he had just received, 
so very numerously signed and accompanied 
by so generous a gift, he felt constrained 
to abandon his puss, and would, there- 
fore, remain with them and devote his 
future life to the best interests of a people 
who were so warmly attached to him and 
who so highly valued his humble services. 

The reply was so obviously dictated by 
genuine simplicity that no one at the time 
had the courage to rise and explain. That 
minister is still pastor of the same parish. 
The incident transpired some ten or twelve 
years ago and contains a good moral.— 
Eprtor’s DRAWER, in ‘‘ Harper's Magazine” 
for January. 
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Habit Cured. 
TESTIMONIALS. 


{a The following Testimonials were 
given from one month to four years after 
the cure was made—according to dates. 











LAPORTE, IND., Nov. 1ith, 1869. 
Dr. 8. B. Collins, LaPorte, Ind.: 
I used 1,920 grains of Opium per month. Have been 
cured since November, 1869. 
JOSEPH C. DARROW. 


St. JOSEPH, Mo., 1871. 
Dr. S. B. Collins, LaPorte, Ind.: 
I used 360 grains of Opium per month. Have been 
cured since November, 1870. 
JOHN B. HOWARD, M.D. 


PIERCETON, Ind., March 17th, 1874, 
Dr. S. B. Collins, LaPorte, In d.: 
I used 360 grains of Opium per month. Have been 
cured since July, 1875. Dr. W. HAYES. 


GRAYVILLA, I)., Oct. 2th, 1873. 
Dr. S. B. Collins, LaPorte, Ind.: 
I used 1,800 grains of Opium per month. Have been 
cured since Sepemser 1873, 
HOMAS AND FANNY Moss. 


ROCKPORT, Ind., May 12th, 1871. 
Dr. S. B. Collins, LaPorte, Ind.: 
1 used 2,890 grains of Opium per month. Have been 
cured since March, 1871, 
JOHN J. PATTERSON, M. D. 


UNION MILLS, Ind., Sept. 30th, 1872. 
Dr. 8S. B. Collins, LaPorte, Inds 
1 used 1,920 grains of Opium per month. Have been 
ured since July, 1877, JOHN MCLAIN, 
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CATARRH! 


* Acute, Chronic and Ulcerative, 





Local, ocenee it is applied directly to the Bm 


passages uffiation, instantly relieving, soot! 
passage and ina ep fhe the discharge. Conttftutional 
because i internall: us acting on th 





y, thus 

blood, the lew and the kidneys, purifying, tnvigorat- 
ng and —. the systém against the ravages of 
he disease. e greatest medical triumph of the 
day. “TI Nien pty ay: have given one hundred 
dollars for the: rue? the ose afforded me.—R. I, 
pron Boston.” 801d by i Drog eeists. Price, $1. Sent, 
ey io paLP art "08 "the Thited States for $1.25. 
TTER, Boston, Mass., General Agents. 
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PIANO-FORTES. 


NILSSON. 





Ishall t take every opportunity to 

recommend and praise your in- 
struments. 

For the last six years your Pianos 
have been my choice for the Con- 
cert-room and my own house. 
Your Uprights are extraordinary 
instruments and deserve their 
great success. 

Ihave used the Planos of every 
celebrated maker, but give yours 
the preference over ail. 

STRAUSS. Your astonish me. I hare 

never yet seenany Pianos which 
equal op 

WEHLI. Madame Parepa called your Pi- 

ano the finest in the United 

States. I fulty endorse that opin- 

ton. They have no Rival any- 
where. 


KELLOGG. 
LUCCA, 


PATTI. 


Prices Reasonable. Terms Easy. 


WAREROOMS: 


Fifth Av., cor. Sixteenth St., N. Y. 


HALLET, DAVIS & CO. 


PATENT GRAND UPRIGHT 


PIANOS, 


'HING ENTIRELY 
pues by vie best judges superior to to all others. 
Also every variety o 


GRAND AND SQUARE PIANOS. 


Endorsed by bas Hishest Medion Authorities 
in the World— 
LiszT, BENDEL, STRAUSS, FRANZ ABT, SARO,PAULUS 
484 Washington St., Boston; 


20 East {4th Street, New York; © 
927 Chestnut St., Phila. ; oe Cor. Adams and State Sts., 
hicago. 


G@ Send tor Illustrated ¢ Catalogue, free. Agents 
wanted in 1 every large city and town. 


TO THE LADIES!! 


pe edo FRENCH DRESSING 





t 
will not rub off or smut when wet. Softens the Teather» 
No lady will be without it after one trial. Beware 

of imitations and counterfeits. For sale everywhere. 


B. F. BROWN & CO., Boston. 
THE LADIES’ FAVORITE. 
PRIZE MEDALS: = HAUTHAWAY’S 


Peerless Gloss, 


for Blacking and Pol- 
ishing Boots, Shoes, 
Slippers, and 
Satchels. 

Every Family should use 
this very desirable DrEss- 
ING, as it RESTORES the 
COLOR, with a handsome 
GLoss, and will not soil 
the most delicate article 
Of DRESS. This Dressing 
ig more favorably known 
than any of the many imi- 
tations of it. We solicit 
one trial. 

Sold by all First-Class 
Shoe Dealers. 


HAUTHAWAY 
& SONS, 


No. 102 High St., 
Boston, Mass. 
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Habit Cured. 


A Certain and Sure Cure. 
It Costs You NOTHING for a Trial! 
Deseribe case and send for particulars. 
Box 93. Mrs, J.A. Drollinger. La Porte, Ind. 
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Boston, 196); Vienna, 1873. 
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For sale or applied —— 
8S. ROKBUCK & 
No, 58 Fulton st., near Clit. 
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Steel Engraving of 


CHARLES SUMNER. 
HENRY €. BOWEN, 


Publisher, 261 BROADWAY, New York. 
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Susurance, 
TWO FINE INSURANCE BUILDINGS. 


Tue great Life Insurance Companies of 
New York havé given to this city, Phila- 
delphia, and Boston some of the finest ex- 
amples in existence of buildings erected ex- 
pressly for commercial purposes. In New 
York these buildings are the most conspicu- 
rus and stately edifices on Broadway, and 
they have given rise to a new style of con- 
struction, which the Boston Daily Adver 
tiser calls “‘Insurance Architecture.” In 
giving an account of some recent examples 
that have been erected in Boston since the 
great fire, the Advertiser publishes the fol- 
lowing in describing the new buildings of 
two of our New York life companies which 
have agencies there: 


“The Equitable Life Assurance Society 
is owner of the Equitable Building, that has 
a front of 92 feet on Milk street and one of 
107 feet on Devonshire street, forming the 
southeast corner of their junction, exactly 
opposite the post-office. It is of granite 
from the Quincy and Hallowell quarries. 
The floors are of stone, the roof is of iron. 
Burglar and fireproof safes are set in all the 
principal reoms, and in the basement and 
sub-basement are the Equitable burglar and 
fireproof safe-deposit vaults. Ten stories 
are serviceable for business uses, and the 
inclosed promenade, that will accommodate 
fifty persons at a time, upon the roof, is 
twelve stories from the ground. When re- 
— danger signals, to be seen far down 

bay, float from the flag-staff on this high 
lookout, and from it the panoramic a of 
the city, the harbor, and the sub of 
Boston isenchanting. Three elevators trav- 
erse all day long the distance from street to 
roof, taking and leaving passengers from 
and upon the many floors. 

Pn Shoe and Leather National Bank, 
the Franklin Telegraph Company, the 
Equitable Life Insurance Company, the 
Union Pacific Railroad Company, the Calu- 
met and Hecla Mining Company, the Wood- 
bury Planing Machine Company, the Little 
Rock and Fort Smith Railroad Company, 
Oliver Ames & Sons, Baker & Morrill, the 
United States signal service, and other prom- 
inent parties occupy rooms and offices in the 

Equitable Building. , 

**In this structure of great hight there is, 
as we have intimated, an absence of legit- 
imate architecture. The French term 7e- 
naissance covers multitudes of designs. The 

Equitable is very handsome, and now that 

it is finished the chronic fault-finders do not 

suggest improvements that even in their 
august opinion had best be adopted. Great 
pains has been taken that all the offices 
should be light, and the contrivance is in- 
* genious by which, without marring the fine 
effect of frontal finish, windows of proper 
proportions are allotted to each room upon 
every story. 
A was the original desire of the Equita- 
ble Company to build from street to street, 
and an extravagant price was offered for the 
removal of a foul blot from the otherwise 
handsome chart. But obstinacy and avarice 
set their faces against generous progression, 
and the Company must be content with hav- 
ing p!aced upon the quantity of land that 
they could purchase a specimen of esthetic 
are itecture that elicits admiration. . 


‘The building of the Mutual Life Insur- 
anee Company of New York joins that 
of the New England Mutual, upon Milk 
Street, and makes the southwestern cor- 
ner of Pearl Street. This is of white 
marble, in design conforming to the granite 
front. Its dimensions are on Milk Street 63 
feet, on Pearl street 126 feet. This building 
will not be ready for occupancy for several 
months. Sections of it will leased to 
prominent parties, the Massachusetts agency 
of the Company retaining the entire second 
floor. Above the main building rises a spire 
of t hight and most graceful form. 
While this most attractive and ef 
expensive shaft has been week after wee 
perceptibly growing to its now completed 
classical proportions, citizens and strangers 
have unconsciously formed groups near or 
at a distance from the edifice and praised its 
beauty. Perhaps the many policyholders in 
the Mutual Life are more proud than those 
who are not of their number of the new 
building and its tower, since each of them 
is remotely interested in = and all the in- 
vestments made by order of the trustees. 

“All rations, all moneyed institu- 
tions, all wealthy individuals must bear the 
harmless word-assailings of jealous, incon- 
siderate, or splenetic eg Itis not un- 
usual that those who have no venture in an 
important transaction sh®uld be most wordy 
in censure of the doings of those who have. 
When the Equitable was in process of erec- 
tion, many a man who is willing to pass his 
business hours in an unclean office criticised 
the means taken to rénder rooms available 
and light and neat. When the New En- 

land Mutual Company lifted its bronze 
i into place, there was head-shaking 
by the disinterested fraternity at the mag- 
nified expenditure. And now that the Mu- 
tual Life of New York builds a designatory, 


ornamental tower, perhaps the most sym- 


| vided among its patrons. Do the 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


because the money that it cost was not di- 
even 
remember number of these, and calcu- 
late that if such division had been made 
each man would have been the recipient of 
less than a dollar. 

“‘These beautiful buildings are creditable 
to their owners and to the city in which 
they stand. Honor tothe men who devised, 
planned, and erected them! The several 
companies draw largely from Bostonians 
the premiums that are invested by their 
trustees. What can be more proper than that 
these companies should ornament our city, 
pay taxes into the treasury, and have a 
visible presence among us? It may be that 
the manner of dispensation here has but 
just begun. Neither these corporations 
nor any of the life insurance companies can 
have safer, surer ownership than real estate 
in Boston. We all know of investment 
modes in which larger interest than Boston 
pays was promised, and also know that = 4 
of those promises did not in their fulfill- 
ment confirm the sounding phrases of the 
manifesto. 

“The companies of which we have 
spoken are representatives of great wealth. 
he assets of the Equitable are computed 
to be $26,000,000, of the New England Mu- 
tual $13,000,000, and of the Mutual Life 
$72,000,000, It may be understood by those 
who care to calculate how small portion of 
their money is invested in their property 
situate in Boston. It will also be seen that 
these buildings are among the most valuable 
of their assets. The institutions propose to 
be perpetuities. Their possessions upon 
Milk Street and Post-office Square are con- 
stantly increasing in estimation. They will 
not be required to part with them and the 
rental must be a proper interest upon their 
cost. Besides, the officers are accommo- 
dated as business men with suitable rooms 
in which to transact their business.” 


INSURANCE NOTES. 


THE vexed question whether the pay- 
ment of premiums on policies existing at 
the outbreak of the Rebellion was a condi- 
tion precedent and necessary to sustain the 
life of the policies, though the state of war 
rendered the payment impossible, has been 
again adjudicated—this time by the Su- 
preme Court of Connecticut, in the case of 
Ryan vs. World Insurance Co., to appear in 
41 Connecticut Reports, It may be remem- 
bered that the United Statés Circuit Court 
for the Western District of Tennessee held 
the continued payment of premium neces- 
sary to the survival of the policy; while the 
Southern Circuit of New York held other- 
wise—that a tender of the premium as soon 
as the hindrance to payment was removed 
made the policy still binding on the com- 
pany. These cases, being both carried to the 
United States Supreme Court, wére, curi- 
ously enough, considering that they were 
exactly opposed to each other, both af- 
firmed—this novel consequence happening 
by reason of an equal division of the Court, 
the Chief-Justice not sitting. The question 
was thus left unsettled, and the lower 
courts remained at liberty to take their 
choice of sides. The Connecticut Supreme 
Court has arranged itself on that of the 
Tennessee Circuit. Whether an appeal has 
been taken or not we cannot say. 








—The suit of Edward F. Browning vs, 
The Home Fire Insurance Company, of Col- 
umbus, Ohio, was tried before Judge Lowe 
in Common Pleas. It appears that insur- 
ance was effected with defendants by one 
Weeks for $4,000 on a house in Brooklyn. 
Weeks mortgaged the premises to plaintiff, 
and the house was burned in 1871. It tran- 
spired during the trial that the plaintiff had 
made a contract for the sale of his house, 
but no conveyance was executed before the 
burning. Defendants moved to dismiss, on 
the ground that there was a breach of war- 
ranty, plaintiff having described the prem- 
ises as a dwelling-house, whereas it was not 
occupied; and that the policy provided that 
if there was a transfer the policy should be 
voided. The Judge denied the motion, 
holding that a ‘‘ dwelling-house” does not 
necessarily imply occupation, and that for 
transfer of title there must be a deed of 
conveyance. Verdict for $4,904.36, 


—At San Franciseo the case of the St. 
Louis Life Insurance Company against 
Raymond A. Diver and Henry Mackie 
occupied the attention of the Fourth Dis- 
trict Court Dec. 8d. The suit was brought 
to recover $2,500 on a bond given for the 
faithful performance of the duties as agent 
of the St. Louis Company by Diver. It is 
claimed by the Company that Diver col- 
lected a large amount of money, and that 
he failed to pay over the sum of $8,868.44. 





metrical and el t in America, people are 
to be found with reproachful words 





ties are plaintiff and defendants have been 
referred to a referee, to be agreed upon by 
counsel. 

—A daily contemporary makes the fol- 
lowing suggestions toward economy in fire 
insurance: 

‘There are but two ways, except through 
the slow suicide of a large number of com- 
panies, out of the rma deplorable situa- 
tion in which reckless competition and ig- 
norance have placed the companies. Oneis 
through a fire, which shall have the effect 
which followed the Chicago and Boston con- 
flagrations; and the other is through a deter- 
mined stand, taken in concert by the com- 
panies, to reduce the commissions to agents, 
and thus relieve the business of the burden 
of the superfluous brokers. Get rid of the 
useless brokers, and there will be no diffi- 
culty in maintaining a remunerative tariff of 
rates.” 

—At Newark, N. J., a novel proceeding 
has been decided upon by Chief-Engineer 
Brown. It appears that under a state law, 
which is not generally known, the sheriff, a 
justice of the peace, or a coroner may im- 
panel a jury and inquire into the cause of 
any fire. At the request of the insurance 
companies, who must defray the expenses 
of the same, Chief-Engineer Brown has de- 
cided to order an inquest to inquire into 
the cause of the fire which destroyed the 
extensive clothing store of Marshall & Co., 
in Broad Street, a few weeks ago, whereby 
a loss of about $75,000 was incurred. 


—The following seasonable hint to good 
husbands and fathers is taken from the 
New York Tribune: 


“There is a faint tinge of selfishness 
about nearly all presents between grown 
people. Nearly; but not quite all. There 
is at least one present which a husband can 
give to a wife to which no such cavil can 
apply. Werefer toa life insurance policy.” 


—Itis stated that a New England life 
company has been invited tosend on an 
expert to enter an estimate for insurance of 
the lives of the Philadelphia firemen, as 
voted by the city councils; but has declined. 
Three or four New York companies have 
been making estimates. 

—The life of the Rev. J. B. Miles, secre- 
tary of the American Peace Association, 
was insured for $5,000. 


INSURANCE. 
OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


NEW YORK, January 25th, 1875. 
The Trustees, in conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the following Statement of its affairs on 
the 31st December, 1874: 


Premiums received on Marine Risks from 
1st January, 1874, to 3lst December, 1874. $6,512,086 21 
ums on Policies not marked off 








DEN MEW isesocescxscscacccucssssccesesss 2,433,258 19 
Total amount of Marine Premiums........ 96,945,844 40 
No Policies have been fésued upon Life 

Risks, nor upon Fire Risks disconnected 

with Marine Risks. 

Premiums marked off from Ist January, 

1874, to 31st December, 1874............0++0 $6,489,971 53 
Losses paid during the same period........ 2,370,659 95 
Returns of Premiums an SES....4-- 1,873,657 47 

mpeey has the follo Assets, 
United States an of New York 
Stock, City, Bank, and other Stocks.... $9,931,060 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise.... te 
Real Estate and Bonds and Mortgages.... 008 
Interest_ and sundry notes and claims due - 
the Company, estimated at.............. 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable...... 2.832.848 
Bk TU PEt docaconsb ob dbbNGs8sbso6dn 266,199 4 
Total Amount of Assets........... $16,093,534 74 


Six per cent. interest on the outstandinz certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Sec- 
ond of February next. 


The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1871 
willbe redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or 
theirlegal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
Second of February next, from which date all interest 

d at 


thereon willcease. The certia to be prod 





ment ofi nterest and redemption will be in gold. 

A ‘ividend of Forty Per Cent is declared on the net 

earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 

Sist December, 187', for which certificates will be 

issued on and after Tuesday, the 6th of April next, 
By order of the Board, 


J. H. CHAPMAN, Seeretary 








Two similar cases wherein the same par- 
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Equitable 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
Cash Assets... 4. $28,000,000 
Annual Income. . . 10,000,000 
Surplus. ee ee @ 4,000,000 











The Assets are invested ac- 
cording to the Laws of the 
State of New York, furnish- 
ing a Sequrity of great 
value to those who are de- 
pending upon their insur- 
ance policies for the ultimate 
support of their families. 


The surplus premiums are 
returned ANNUALLY to the 
policyholders. During the 
year 1874 this Society re- 
turned four million eight 
hundred and sixteen thou- 
sand dollars to policyhold- 
ers and their families, in 
dividends, death claims, etc, 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS: 
HENRY B. HYDE. JOHN A. STEWART. 
GEORGE T. ADEE. H. M. ALEXANDER. 
GEORGE D. MORGAN. BENJ, WILLIAMSON. 
WILLIAM G. LAMBERT. ROBERT L. KENNEDY, 
HENRY A. HURLBUT. WILLIAM WALKER. 
HENRY G. MARQUAND. HENRY DAY. 

JAMES LOW. JOSEPH SELIGMAN. 
JOHN AUCHINCLOSS. BENJAMIN E. BATES. 
HENRY F. SPAULDING. ASHBEL GREEN. 

JAS. W. ALEXANDER. WAYMAN CROW. 
HENRY S. TERBELL. JOHN D. JONES. 
CHARLES J.MARTIN. STEPHEN H. PHILLIPs, 
THOMAS 8. YOUNG. THOMAS A. BIDDLE. 
THOMAS A.CUMMINS. THEODORE CUYLER. 
ROBERT BLISS. CYRUS W. FIELD. 
WILLIAM H. FOGG. GEORGE H. STUART. 
DANIEL D. LORD. JOHN J. DONALDSON. 


JAMES M.HALSTED. GEORGE G. KELLOGG. 
HORACE PORTER, SAMUEL W. TORREY, 
SIMEON FITCH. SAMUEL HOLMES. 
E.W.LAMBERT,M.D. J.F. NAVARRO. 

B. F. RANDOLPH. WM.WHITEWRIGHT,JrR, 


JOHN J. McCOOK. 
THEODORE WESTON. 
ALEXANDER P. IRVIN. 
D. HENRY SMITH. 


HENRY B. HYDE, PRESIDENT. 

JAMES W. ALEXANDER, VICE-PRESIDENT. 
SAMUEL BORROWE, SECRETARY. 
GEORGE W. PHILLIPS, AcTUARY. 


ALANSON TRASK. 
JOHN T. MOORE. 
PARKER HANDY. 
JOHN SLOANE. 





32d YEAR, 


THE NEW ENGLAND 
MUTUALLIFE INSURANCE CO. 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON. 
ORGANIZED 1843. 


Has Insured since that date nearly 
83,000 LIVES. 
Has paid in death claims more than 
,000,000. 
Has returned to its members in Surplus more 
than $6,000,009. 
Has earned a Sarplus in 1874 of 


$575,000, 
which is to the credit of policy-holders of the pres- 
ent year. 


It has a Reserved Fund of $12.539,41698, 
according to a computation by the Combined &xper: 
ence Table of Mortality, which is the basis assumed 
by the state inthe valuation of policiesin all com- 
panies doing ness in Maseachusetts. 


nsurances ted individual te 
nem Saeee 
Amount at risk, 


$63,000,000, 
upon 21,302 LIVES, 


For information concerning Life! nsurance 
in all its branches apply at the Office, or to 
Local Agents in the various Cities and Towns 
of this an 


d other States. 
B. F. STEVENS, Pres’t. . M. GIBBENS, Sec’y. 
W.G. CKOWN. Ass. Sec’y. Ww. C. WRIGHT, Act’y. 
W. W. MORLAND, M. D., Med. Examiner. 
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TRAVELERS 
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INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


OFFICE, No. 185 BROADWAY. 
Te dad om aaa STATEMENT, showing the condition of the = on “ first pen of July, 1873, 








ash ¢ Cc . ° * = es 2 se e ° 
Bt Treinsura nce Ss © mS OS Be 
eserve ae Unpaid Losses and Dividends 3 
urpius °* 
Foti Assets..° °: % °° »,* = oe " papesnraes 
SUMMARY OF ASSETS. 
oe Ss Ee S oeetedaieameubamennaas ‘i fav 16 on ~ eat’ Heatate: woeth’ WS rt ae 
United States ‘Seocks (market, val WO). ccc cecccnccccccceercnsecscccsccscseseee 
py, 8 Slice Slee. sccexceomteente ite em aa 
Toate on Stocks, pa ayaple on demand (wiarket value oF Securities’ $4id 462.50)... 
Interest due on} ist - Faly WBS... ccc ase tenceeccaterttenee coeeneecessenseveces 
a cccccecneseccccocces cocccoccceeene PEtoccooncesens 
Bills Keceiva snp eenereses. eeranscceccensenseesererenssnsngrseatesecseces 


Premiums —y and sscoiiceisa on Policies issued at this Office ’?: 


CHAS. J. MARTIN, President. 
J. H. WASHBURN, Secretary. 


JULY 13TH, 1876. 


CONTINENTAL; =“ 
wsurance co. (MUTUAL LIFE 


100 and 102 Broadway, N. ¥. 


captat = «2 s1.c0000000} INSURANCE 6O., 


Assets, Jan. Ist, ’75, $2,606,235 97 
Liabilities -* °* *° 217,405 54 
Brooklyn Department: 


CORNER COURT AND MONTAGTE STREETS, 
BROOKLYN; 


16 BROADWAY, BROOKLYN, E. D. 


= 144 & 146 BROADWAY, 


DIRECTORS: 


CEO. T. HOPE, President. 
H. H. LAMPORT, Vice-Prest. 


SAMUEL D. BABCOCK, HIRAM BARNEY, 





OF NEW YORK, 


NEW YORK, 


F. S. WINSTON, President. 





BENJ. G. ARNOLD, LAWRENCE LURNURE, 
A. A. LOW SAMU 
6B. CHITTEN DEN 6 EXRUS Conn. 
ENRY C. BOWEN SLex RM: WHIT 
ACRES B. HULL, WiLitAM BRC ASSETS SEVENTY-TWO MILLIONS 
WILLIAM M. VAIL CHARILES LAMSO} 
THEODORK 1. HUSTED, WELLINGTON CLAPP, oF " 
Doi BoSNOLD ‘eet NY Pai SEAULDING, fe 
Wat. M. RICHARDS, ROBERT H. Mc cCURDY 
Hoy FR. ND, * JOHM H. 6 MELE, RICHARD A. McCURDY, 
Soll Shattis, BENET Boon Vice-Presid 
RIG AP EENG., BAW EERITR es 
JOHN L.RIKER, BRADISH JOH NSON, J. M. Stuart, Secretary. 
EA SAG, |W. HO. Bax 
JAMES kA SER JOHN ¥. SLATER. . H. C. Bartiert, Actuary. 





etary. 
B.C. TOWNSEND, & Secretary A, "te 
hana eer aa 
JOHN K. OA A RLEY Bt Gecretary Broo — 


ESTABLISHED A, D. 1850. 





CHARTER OAK 
MANHATTAN) are nsueance compu 


LIFE OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
INSURANCE COMPANY Assets, Jan’y Ist, 1875 . $13,256,440 68 


OF NEW YORK, Surplus « « ce e e « 1,299,548 41 


Nos. 156 and 158 Broadway, 


wae tpnar insurance under the plan of 
aims 
bes om #4, Pre Cir oes a aoae to Poli holders; 
hasa surplus ¢ os 1,860,000 over Liabilities ; 


has a ratio of 125 Assets for pone $100 Lia- Deposit Insurance 


Its ratio of eee to remem in 1874 was only | aspecial feature in thiscompany. Sef.d for circulars 


bout 14 per ce’ 
THE INTEREST Pas na ees, THE CLAIMS PAID. and pemotiets tuned ty Cite eompeny, 


EXAMINE THE PEA ANP RATES OF THIS 





Insurance effected on ajl the desirable plans, Term 


JAS. ©. WALKLEY, Pres. 


DIRECTORS. 8. H. WHITH, Vice-Pres. and Treas. 











fiewny Sroxes. EDWARD SCHELE, HALSEY STEVENS, Sec’y. 
OOD, 
AMBROSE C. KINGSLAND, JOHN W. HUNTER, WM. L. arene Ass’t Sec y. 
EpwIn J. BRo : & Comernon, lL. W. MEBCH, A. 
eseetinas, | Se meeee GOODWIN, Gia Aseas, 61 Broutmy, N. ¥. 
EDWARD HAIGHT, OHN D. RUSS. 3.0. yeas — <n 
JAMES M. MCLEAN, . VAN ZANDT LANE, 
JOHN 8. HARRIS, JA E. YEATMAN, 
. 8. WILLIAMS, &t. Louis, 
ENRY A. KERR, E. W. Bia’ > 
J. VALENTINE, Chicago, 
we, A. SEAVER, N. K. Manon, : 
. FELLOWS, San Francisco, 
EDMUND COFFIN, JACOB Narios 
fouet Feu, | ser Toaam Bostbns™ —or— 
d - ETH TURN 
JAMES STOKES, JR., JOHN Tonwin, Boston, 
Avaverus SCHELL, WK. K. HINMAN 
GEO. W. QUINTARD, 





HENRY STOKES, .Y. WEMPLE, Ch | S 
J. ints ie TisRins ar es umner 


EE B STORES.” ¢ Assistant Secretaries. 


United States Life Insurance Co., 


Nos. 461. doraer Warren and 264 Broadway 


INCORPORATED 1850. 

CASH ASSETS NEARLY $4,000,000. 
prince al features of of. this Com: are A 
Lot HuTy, BCONOMICAL, MANA GEMENT, 
and LIBERALITY TO" THE Address 

All forms of Life and Endowment Policies Issued, 
JOHN E. DE WITT, President. 
retary. 
M D. WHITING, Actuary. 





SENT FOR ONE NEW SUBSCRIBER 
TO THE INDEPENDENT AND 


$3.50. 


HENRY C. BOWEN, Publisher, 
‘251 Broadway, N. ¥. Citye 


CHAS. E PE 
Ww 
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THIRTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE. 





THE 


NEW YORK 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Nos. 346 and 348 BROADWAY. 


PURELY MUTUAL. 


Assets, over TWENTY-SEVEN MILLION Dollars. 


INCOME EIGHT MILLION DOLLARS ANNUALLY. 
More than 110,000 Policies Issued. 


ECONOMY IN EXPENSES, 
CAREFUL SELECTION OF RISKS, AND LIBERALITY IN THE 
SETTLEMENT OF ALL JUST CLAIMS 


EMPHATICALLY CHARACTERIZE THE MANAGEMENT OF THIS COMPANY. 


ITS 
“TONTINE INVESTMENT POLICY” 
gives Advantages, with Insurance, that cannot be sur- 
passed by any other form of policy. 
All other desirable forms of Life Insurance granted on the most practical plens and 


most favorable terms, embodying the well-known NON-FORFEITURE 
feature, originated by this Company, in 1860, 


GUARANTEEING A SPECIFIED PROPORTION IN 


OF THE ORIGINAL POLICY AFTER THE PAYMENT OF A CERTAIN NUMBER 
OF PREMIUMS. 


CASH DIVIDENDS available immediately in settlement of the SECOND and 
each subsequent Annual Premium. This latter consideration is an importent one. 
Mapy Companies professing to “declare dividends annually” defer PAYMENT 
thereof for several years after declaring them; while other Companies do not begin 
to declare dividends upon any policies until after the receipt of several years’ premium; 
thereon. 


—w— 


The PRESENT of this Company is all that could be desired, and, with the ex. 
periences and successes of the PAST thirty years, offers the best guaranties for 
the FUTURE that can be given. If you want a Policy, investigate the claims of 
this Compaoy to your confidence and support. Information as to Insurance or 
Agencies cheerfully furnished upon application to the Home Office. 


—_—_— 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, President. 

WILLIAM H. BEERS, Vice-President and Actuary, 
THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier, 
D ODELL, Superintendent of Agencies 
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Farm and Carden, 


POTATO CULTURE. 


Tue Oneida Circular is devoted chiefly to the 
subject of stirpieulture ; but we find in that 
publication the folloWing account ef some ex- 
periments in potato culture which miay prove 
of value to Northern farmers. ‘The account is 
from acommunication giving the results of a 
proposed experiment by the writer: ‘ 


‘*Plant two rows of potatoes sfde by side, of 
a hundred hills each, putting ashes in the hills 
of one row and nothing in the hills of the other 
at the time of regen + -When the potato-tops 
have grown to the hight of six inches or more, 
sprinkle about a tablespoonful of salt around 
each hill on just one-half of both rows. At 
harvest time there will be four varieties of treat- 
ment : 

“1. Fifty hills to which nothing is applied, 

“2. Fifty hills to which ashes alone are ap- 
plied. 

‘*3, Fifty hills to which salt alone is applied. 

‘‘4. Fifty hills to which both salt and ashes 


are applied. 2 

‘“My friend also requested that I would try 
the experiment on that hada ressin 
of animal manure, which I did. 
periment would show the yield of 

‘*1, Fifty hills to which animal manure was 
applied. 

“2. Fifty hills to which animal manure and 
ashes were applied. 

«3. Fifty hills to which animal manure and 
salt were applied. 

‘4, Fifty hills to which animal manure, salt, 
and ashes were applied. 

“The soil was a fine sand, not rich, and the 
a of eo a¥ was the Peach Blow’s 
Grandson, as gof the White Peach Blow 
of my own raising, smoother and bearing less 
small potatoes than its parent. I made shallow 
furrows for the rows and sprinkled the ashes in 
the furrows at the rate of about seventy bushels 
to the acre, as I judged, dropping the uncut 
seed-potato directly on the ashes of the ashed 
rows. The result was that the potatoes on the 
ashed rows were very much slower in comin 
up and some of them never came up at all. 
it should be asked why I allowed the ashes to 
come into immediate contact with the seed, I 
can only answer that, the ashes being sprinkled 
along in’a continuous row at ‘the bottom of the 
furrow, the amount in the hill seemed so small 
that I judged it would dono harm, A drought 
which followed the planting made the matter 
much worse. Finding that the potatoes in 
some of the hills had utterly failed to come up,I 
adopted the standard of a ae oy hills to 
the row, instead of one hundred. As each half 
of the fourrows planted received a different 
kind of treatment in respect’ to manuring, it 
follows that there were eight parts of rows of 
forty-four hills each that were treated differ- 
ently, as indicated by the following table: 


yielded .? . Ibe. 





di g 
his latter ex- 


Ist, 44 hills, no manure, 
2d ” asnes, 


. a) 
3d, = salt, 2 1f2 - 
4th, “* ashes and salt, “ Wwi4 * 
Sh, ‘ horse manure, 4 246 ° 
Gh, * horse manure andashes, ‘ 132 nie 
Toke wa horse manure and salt, a 244 = 
8th, “ horse manure, salt,and 


ashes, — = 


‘‘ As some may wish to get at the comparative 
merits of no manure, ashes, and horse manure, 
without reference to the small quantity of salt 
that was used, I will compile the above table as 
follows: 
yielded 285 Ibs. 

“% ae 
\aoex horse manure 
4th, o . 260 7“ 

‘‘The most valuable lesson to be learned from 
this experiment is that ashes applied directly to 
the seed-potato are decidedly hurtful, the ashed 
hills producing ninety-four pounds less than 
those on which nothing was put, as shown by 
the last table. This is exactly the reverse of 
my experience last year on the same kind of 
ground, when some care was taken to keep the 
ashes and seed separate. The drought that fol- 
lowed the planting, without doubt, exaggerated 
the effects of the ashes, leaving the potash and 
othersoluble matter ia the ashes in too concen- 
trated form to admit of the sprouting of the 
seed. It does not follow, however, that it was 
the caustic quality of the potash that prevented 
vegetation, for in that case it would have killed 
the seed; but after the ground had been wet by 
showers, and, of course, the strength of the 
potash much reduced, nearly all of the seed- 
potatoes sprouted, though it was too late for a 
full yield. 

‘* Another thing ney worth noting isthe 
wonderful effect of the horse manure; the 
yield on the hills to which this fertilizer was ap- 
plied being 195 lbs. more than on the same 
number of hills where nothing was applied. It 
will be noticed that where ashes and horse ma- 
nure were used the yield is twenty-five lbs. less 
than where nothing was applied, most conclu- 
sively proving the bad effect of the ashes as ap- 
plied in this case. 

“As for what the experiment tells us about 
the value of salt as a fertilizer, we gather from 
the tables that the forty-four rows to which salt 
alone was applied yielded thirty-nine and one- 
half ibs. more than the forty-four unmanured 
hills. Also we find that, comparing all of the 
salted hills with the unsalted, complicated as 
they are with the other manures, the salted hills 
yield forty-seven and three-fourths more lbs. 
than the unsalted. It should be borne in mind 
that the salt is applied to one end of all the 
rows, which is compared to the other end of 
the same rows. This is manifestly not so fair a 
method of comparison as it would be if the rows 
compared lay side by side. A sufficient differ- 
ence in the richness of the soils at that dis- 
tance apart might easily exist, to account for 
the increased yield of the salted part.’’ 


Ist, 88 hills, are 


2d, ashes, 


ashes and horse manure, 





APPLE CULTURE. 


AT the last two monthly meetings of the 
Potomac Fruit Growers the president of the so- 
ciety read essays on the history and cultivation 
of the apple. He saidin his November address : 


‘“We have now in our fruit-lists over 
1,200 described varieties, besides vast numbers 
that have not found their way into the books, 
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In this country a large majority of this favorite 
seems to have originated by accident. It 
thas been an object of the culturist to diminish 
extreme vigor of the tree, so as to produce 
and at the same time to enlarge 
pulpy portiomof the fruit. . .. 
‘It is the idea of many distinguished men that 
all varieties run out. This notion is very in- 
correct. Harvey has placed this matter in a 
correct light, by showing that the true life of a 
tree is in the buds, which are annual, while the 
‘tree itself is only the connecting link between 
them and the ground. Any portion of such a 
‘compound existence grafted upon another stock 
will produce a new tree like the first.” 

In the course of his address last month he con- 
tinued the subject, giving more attention to 
the diseases of the apple orchard : ‘ 7 

“Every plant has its own peculiar cénstitu- 
tion. Some will not produce seeds where the 
temperature is too elevated. Wheat in high 
latitudes in Mexico is a fodder plant, produc- 
ing abundance of grass but no seed. Those 
from a humid atmosphere suffer in an arid 
climate. Where there is too much water 
plants become esculent, producing a dropsical 
condition, whichis a disease. The fruit of trees 
in this condition will drop off prematurely, and 
that which peewee be | ss and inferior. 
When a soil or ate is sO arid that it is un- 
congenial to fruit we find the growth of 
the fruit arrested and its highest qualities un- 
developed, as is the case in our dry seasons. 
Too much moisture at the time of ripening 
destroys the fruit. We must not overlook the 
unhea oa eitects of too much moisture in the 
earth. ose plants that delight in a dry soil, 
80 planted, become weak, unfruitful, and dis- 
eased; while those naturally aquatic are 
my | unfavorably affected in a dry soil. Too 
much heat or moisture renders plants too bar- 
ren from impossibility of self-fructification. 

“It is. believed that the injurious effects of 
frost in fruit:trees is not so much fromthe de- 
gree of cold to which they may be exposed as 
to the condition of the sap at the time of the 
exposure. If this has been ‘excited by warm 
weather, followed by a sudden depression of 
temperature, disastrous effects must follow, 
evenif the cold be not seyere. Blight in the 
apple tree is a malady of very serious charac- 
ter, particularly in the Western States. It re- 
sembles the fire-blight of the pear and .it 
should be removed by pruning immediately. 
Bitter rot sometimes presents itself in brown 
spots on the skin, generally after the fruit is 
full grown, and oftentimes. begins at the center 
of the fruit. In the first case the spots pen- 
etrate the flesh, producing a black and very 
bitter rot.’ 





OPPORTUNITIES FOR YOUNG 
FARMERS. 


At the meeting of the State Board of Agri- 
culture, Manufactures, and Mining at Ludlow, 
December ist, ol. J. B. Mead, of Randolph, 
read a paper, of which the following is a brief 
abstract : 


‘*Many sons of farmers, on arriving of age, 
quit the old home, in hopes of gaining honor 
and wealth more rapidly in other fields. The 
father, becoming discouraged, sells the farm and 
buys in the village. In this state of things 
there is cause for alarm, for by it agriculture is 
kept in the background both as an art anda 
science and far from the position where it right- 
fully belongs. Errors in education contribute 
to this state of things. If the farmer rests or 
eieeamedes ; if he.is. satisfied with old methods 
and old implements ; if he ignores the demands 
of the as rr his ¢ ; in short, if he 
is a sh farmer, he must not, expect his 
son to become enamored with the calling, who, 
seeing the results upon his father’s farm, rea- 
sons that the:same only can be reached on any 
farm and seeks other fields. Buta more thor- 
ough culture.of the soil and mind is now called 
for. The speaker portrayed in glowing terms 
the unsettled state of affairs in our country, tie 
condition of things being such that a young 
man seeking a calling sees but little to invite 
his ambition or flatter his hopes. The legal 
profession, with many honorable exceptions, is 
full of second and third-rate men, who are led 
by self-interest to do disreputable things to ob- 
tain a livelihood. 

“As preachers of the Gospel there is a great 
field; but here even some run before they are 
sent. In the medical profession it is a question 
whether we are not doctored too much. 

‘The chief good of man is to make the most 
of time and talent while we live, in doing the 
most to benefit humanity. The farmer has 
many ways to do this. As yet we know but 
little of the proper breeding of stock or of how 
plants grow, of the hybridization of plants or of 
Siibaalliay. The young farmer cannot become 
an expert in all these; but he may have a spe- 
cialty and thoroughly learn some one of them, 
thus benefiting both himself and his neighbor- 
hood. In other callings much study and prac- 
tice is required to command success ; but many 
anes that the farmer needs nothing of the 
kind. 





‘‘ Farmers who hie their sons away into other 
professions are in a medsure responsible for this 
state of things. We need more definite knowl- 
edge of methods in farming; such careful ex- 
periments as will not lead us astray. It is de- 
sirable to be able to stand before our fellow- 
men and speak with ease and fluency. The 

young farmer who fits himself for this will not 
ack opportunity. If in regard to public affairs 
we allow others to do all the thinking for us, we 
must not complain if we find curselves at a dis- 
advantage. Much of the legislation adverse to 
farming interests might be avoided. The farm- 
er should be egood citizen, actuated by a lofty 
moral purpose, his query being What is right ? 
that, dying, he may be numbered with those 
who have not lived in vain.’’— Vermont Record 
and Farmer. 


THE PEAR SLUG. 


CALIFORNIA is complaining of the inroads 
which the pear slug is making on the pear trees 
of the country. The San José correspondent of 
the Rural Press thus writes of it: 


“ Salendria cerasi is beginning to attract con- 
siderable attention and nota little uneasiness 











among horticulturists in this as wellsas other. 


counties throughout the state. 

“The presence of this slug was first noticed 
in the northern part of the county, ten years ago, 
since which. time its progres has been steadily 
southward, until ‘at nt time there is 
ree a single orchard from its devasta- 

ions, 

‘Those who have closely observed the habits 
of this insect state that in spring, just after the 
leaves of trees appear, a fly—somewhat resem- 
bling the common house.fily—punctures the 
young leaves and deposits therein its eggs, 
which hatch in a few days, and the young worm 
comes forth, not larger at first than the point of 
a fine needle, but growing rapidly, feeding in the 
meantime upon the enamel of the leaf, until it 
attains its full size, about one inch in length. It 
then dies, and the blackened and dried insect 
may be found many days thereafter still ad- 
h ag the leaf. 

“The pear seems to be the principal tree at- 
tacked by the slug, although the cherry and 
plum are not free from its depredations. The 
south side of trees are usually affected most 
severely. Old trees are injured less than young 
ones, though none are known to escape entire- 
i where the presence of the slug is known. 

rees with glossy green leaves seem to be pre- 
ferred, while those with thick, downy leaves 
are less susceptible to the inroads of hia 
cerasi, 

“The only known remedy for the slug, as far 
as Ihave been able to ascertain, is finely pul- 
verized plaster, road-dust, or lime, showered 
over the trees when the insect’s first appearance 
is noticed. Concentrated ley or potash, reduced 
with water in which soap has been dissolved, 
is said to be excellent—say one pound of potash 
to fifty gallons of soap-suds—sprayed over the 
trees with a strong garden-syringe. 


EOE 
WESTERN GRAIN. 


THE complaints of a lack.of facilities for the 
transportation of grain are very general at the 
West. The Buffalo Courier says: 

“The heavy cost of handling grain in that 
city is due to the want of railroad connections 
with the elevators and docks along the river. 
At present, of the long array of Buffalo eleva- 
tors, only five are accessible to cars, four of 
these being tributary to the New York Central 
and one, the ‘ Niagara,’ to the Erie Railroad. 

“To remedy this state of affairs and open up 
to railroad communication not. only all the ‘ out- 
side’ elevators—fifteen or twenty in number— 
but also the range of dockage along the river, it 
is now proposed to inaugurate the _ system 
—that is to say,to build barges with tracks 
capable of carrying, say, six cars each, by means 
of which cars can be taken to any elevator or 
dock, loaded, and. returned to the railway to 
which they belong. In this enterprise are con- 
cerned both railroad and elevating interests, and 
it is hoped that it will be ready to go into opera- 
tion when next season opens. 

“A feature in the grain-carrying business 
which has come‘into prominence at Buffalo this 
winter is the employment of the vessels which 
came in at the close of the season as warehouses 
for storage, thus dispensing with the services of 
the elevators and saving the consequent ex- 
pense for storage. It is estimated that of the 
4,000,000 of bushels now in store at this port 
from 800,000 to 1,000,000 bushels are thus held 
for railroad shipment. The in can be trans- 
ferred by hand from the vessels for about a cent 
a bushel and the roads save the charge of half 
a cent for loading imposed by the elevators. 
The expense of insurance is also materially 
diminished.”’ . 

EE 
CANADIAN GRAIN. 


WE understand that an application is to be 
made to the Dominion Legislature for the char- 
ter of a company under the name of the St. 
Lawrence Grain. Company. The business of 
the concern will be to construct, purchase, 
sell, own, lease, hire, and charter floating grain 
elevators, land, boats, barges, steamboats, cars, 
etc.; in short, to have a direct interest in hand- 
ling grain in every form after coming from the 
farmer, and to build and generally deal in all 
the paraphernalia connected with the business 
of storing, warehousing, and torwarding cere- 
als and other farm produce. The Company will 
extend their business throughout all points in 
the Dominion, and, besides doing the busi- 
ness above referred to, will conduct a general 
grain commission business, so far as will be de- 
sirable to their interest. The headquarters of 
the Company will probably be located at Mon. 
treal. .The proposed capital will be $200,000, in 
2,000 shares of $100 each. The enterprise is 
started by a number of influential Canadian and 
English grain dealers, among whom are Messrs. 
James Inglis, Gilbert Scott, J.S. Hall, Harrison 
Stephens, of Montreal, and William Inglis, of 
Bolton; England, 

EEE 
STRAWBERRIES IN WINTER. 

Tue San Francisco papers boast of having 
fresh strawberries on Christmas Day. But who 
wants to eat strawberries in December? They 
are common in California, it seems, all the year 
round, and a correspondent of The Country 
Gentleman, writing from Santa Rosa, gives the 
following interesting information on the subject 
of strawberry-growing on the Pacific Coast : 

“The sequel to our strawberry planting of 
the 29th August may now be recited. he 
ground was thoroughly enriched with rotted 
manure and leached ashes. The plants were 
Longworth’s Prolific, set about twenty inches 
apart, in rows four feet wide, pinehed back to a 
bud and two leaves. Water was turned into 
the irrigating tile without good effect, and was 
afterward age verlag sein i ages vs 

2 e plan 
aren mm They reall about the 


middle of October, and November 20th there 
were ripe berries here and there, Since then 
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the vines have continued to increase in size, to 

blossom and set more bunches of fruit, and 
are now producing luscious ripe straw- 

berries as large as 18{ inches in diameter.” 


——— 
TOPICS OF INTEREST. 


-».-An English farmerin The Mark Lane Ex- 
press says: “‘I beg to call your attention toa 
very simple and efficient mode of using carbolic 
acid as a disinfectant, which I have adopted for 
the last three or four years in my cow-sheds 
and, I am pleased to say, with complete success 
in warding off foot and mouth disease, although 
on three different occasions infected animals 
have been separated from my herd only by the 
intervening public road. Crude carbolic acid is 
diluted with water in the proportion of about 
half a pint to a gallon of water, With this solu- 
tion sawdust is thoroughly wetted every morn- 
ing and strewn behind the animals. A very 
slight odor of the acid is perceptible; the re- 
sults, however, have been most satisfactory. In 
sending animals to the meetings of the Royal 
and other agricultural societies, acid very much 
more diluted (about one ounce to the gallon) 
has been used to sponge the feet, nostrils, and 
lips of the stock, which may possibly have con- 
tributed to the immunity from disease which it 
has been my good fortune to experience.” 


--e-The biennial report, just published, of 
the surveyor-general of California, relative to 
the progress of agricultural pursuits and pro- 
ductions during the years of 1873 and 1874 cén- 
tains data of no little interest. The amount of 
land under cultivation at the end of 1874 is 
given at 3,541,900 acres, an increase of 205,184 
acres over the total of the year previous. The 
wheat area last year was 2,156,149 acres, or 
about 62 per cent. of the whole area in cultiva- 
tion. The area in wheat and barley was 75 per 
cent. of the whole area in cultivation. The 
wheat production for 1873 is placed at 28,784,571 
bushels; for 1874, at 30,248,341. The acreage 
in barley in 1873 was 496,217; production, 
11,063,564 bushels. In 1874 the acreage was 
490,274 ; production, 9,264,940, Acreage in oats 
in 1873, 74,729; production, 2,077,804 bushels. 
Tn 1874 the acreage was 65,217, and the produc- 
tion was 1,683,150 bushels. 


----In 1850 the aggregate value of the butter 
and cheese exported from this country 
amounted to only $334,000. About this time a 
farmer in Oneida County, New York, named 
Jesse Williams, originated the cheese factory 
system, and his success was so great that 
farmers in the other sections of the state began 
to follow his example. The system has de- 
veloped so rapidly that there are now five hun- 
dred cheese factories in New York alone, and 
in the entire eountry about ten times that num- 
ber. As a result, the exports of cheese in 1861 
amounted to $3,324,331, and continued to in- 
crease, until 1874 they reached $12,000,000, and 
for 1875 the figures will be larger still. In 1874 
the exports of cheese from the port of New 
York amounted to 96,834,601 pounds, and 
Canada exported 20,000,000 pounds. The prin- 
cipal cheese-producing states are New York, 
Ohio, Vermont, Illinois, and Massachusetts, 


e+e The Southern Cultivator, in publishing the 
state crop reports, gives some interesting figures 
as to the cost of producing the crops most 
raised and compares the cost with the average 
market prices. The average cost to the pro- 
ducer of a bushel of corn is 58 cents, or about 
lcent per pound. The average cash market 
price for several years has been about 2 cents 
per pound, It costs the producer 29 cents per 
bushel to grow oats, which is less than one- 
third the usual selling price. Cotton costs 11 
cents per pound to the producer, which is about 
the average present selling price. Ninety-six 
per cent. of the reports say that cotton cannot 
be made at a profit when supplies are all pur- 
chased at the North; and 4 per cent. think it 
can if supplies are raised at home. 


-...The Western New York Horticultural 
Society held its 2ist annual session in Roch- 
ester, commencing January 5th. All who felt 
an interest in the objects of the Society were 
invited to attend and participate in the proceed- 
ings. Contributions of fruits, especially new and 
rare varieties of value, and other objects of horti- 
cultural interest were solicited. The subject of 
making a state exhibition of fruit and horti- 
cultural objects at the Centennial Exposition 
came up for discussion. Several essays and ad- 
dresses were given on practical subjects. The 
annual fee, $1, entitles the member to the 
“ Transactions.” P. Barry is president and P. 
C. Reynolds secretary and treasurer. 


.... After we have raised our crops we must 
feed them to such animals as will give good re- 
turns for the crops we feed them, or they will 
be wasted. If we raise cattle, we must keep 
such as will count the feed we give them to the 
largest amount of good, high-priced beef or 
the largest quantity of good milk. If sheep, to 
those that will produce the largest amount of 


"good mutton and wool. If to horses, we should 


raise such as will be best fitted to our use and 
sell for the largest prices in the market. 
Another waste is in not cutting our hay early 
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enough. It often gets past the most nutritious 
atate before we cut it. 


..»-Suel Foster says that he is now, after 
much observation and experience, “ fully satis- 
fied that orchards should be plowed every year 
The less grass the better. Plow in late fall and 
early spring.’? Of his own orchard he says: 
“T know of none nor haveI seen or heard of 
one in this country that is this year so pro- 
ductive. I have kept under. the plow all the 
time, usually with a crop of potatoes or corn— 
no manure.” 


....The first annnal meeting of the New Jer- 
sey Horticultural Society will be held at New 
Brunswick, N.J., in Geologieal Hall, on the 
forenoon of the 20th instant. A number of 
papers upon different horticultural subjects are 
promised: and these, with the discussions 
which will follow them, indicate an interesting 
meeting. There ought to be a good attendance 
on this occasion. 


--..The annual convention of the American 
Dairyman’s Association is to meet at Rome, 
N. Y., on the 11th to 18th of this month. It 
is announced that this is to be an important 
meeting and a large attendance is hoped for. 
Arrangements for a representation of the dairy 


interests at the Centennial Exhibition are to be 
provided for. 
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THOUSANDS and tens of thousands of 
people in every section of the country will 
desire at once to possess a copy @f this new 
and popular volume, published by Messrs. 
Biglow & Main, of this city, and John 
Church & Co., of Cincinnati, Ohio. We 
have made a contract with these eminent 
publishers for a large and special edition 
of this new book, full and complete in 
every respect, nicely gotten up, well bound, 
gilt_lettered, etc., which style of binding 
and lettering will be confined exclusively to 
us. And we propose for a limited period 
to present a copy of the same,.POSTPAID, 
tg every new or old subsctiber (not in 
arrears) to THE INDEPENDENT who 
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Subscribers as well as NEW. Those whe 
have suffered their Subscription to lapse and 
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at the rate of cents postage per annum. 
The postage on THE EXDEPENDENT is 
now about 22 cents.a year, a just proportion 
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“LARGEST, ABLEST, BEST, and also 
the CHEAPEST” Religious Weekly pub- 


lished. 
erm 


¢@ For Terms to Subscribers, with full 








List of Premiums, see page 15. 
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DR. RADWAY'S 
SARDAPARTSUTAN : 


nner, 


THE GREAT BLOOD PURIFIER, 


FOR THE CURE OF 8CROFULA AND ALL 
CHRONIC AND HEREDITARY. »» 
: DISEASES, 


BE IT SEATED IN THE . 


Lungs or Stomach, 
Skin or Bones, - 


&- 4 165 
TMBrown usan75NG MACHINE hassprupg 


CORRUPTING THE 
‘VITIATING THE FLUIDS. 


Chronic Rheumatism, Scrofula, Glendular Swell- 
ing, Hacking Dry Cough, Caneerous Affections, Con- 
sumption, Bleeding of the Lungs, Dyspepsia, Water 
Brash, Tic Douloureux, White Swellings, Tumors, Ul- 
cers, Skin and Hip Diseases, Mercurial Diseases, 
Female Complaints, Gout, Dropsy, Rickets, Salt 
Rheum, Bronchitis, Kidney, Bladder, and Liver Com- 
plaints, etc. 


PRICE $1 PER BOTTLE. 
R. R. R. 
RADWAY'S 


wyenwo fue” 





READY RELIEE., 


The Cheapest aud Best Medicine for 
Family Use in the World 
ene a 
ONE 50-CENT BOTTLE 
WILL CURE MORE COMPLAINTS ABD 
PREVENT THE SYSTEM AGAINST & Yr 
DEN ATTACKS, OF RPIDEMIOS 
CONTAGIOUS DISEASES THAN 
HUNDRED DOLLARS EXPENDED OR 
OTHER MEDICINES OR MEDICAL Bote 
TENDANCB, ; . 


{ 


THE MOMENT RADWAY'S REAPY} 
RELIEF 18 APPLIED EXTERNAULYLOR 


TAKEN INTERNALLY, ACUORDING T 
DIRECTIONS—PAIN, FROM WHATEVE. 
CAUSE, VEASES TO EXIST. 


In ali Cases Where pain or discomfort is experienced; T\. 
or if seized with Influensa, Dignatsiens Senarweecnesll! 


Mumps, Bad Coughs, Hoarseness, Bilious Colic, 
Inflammation of the Bowels, Stomach, Lungs, Liver, 
Kidneys, or with Croup, Quinsy, Fever and Ague, or 
with Neursigia, Headache, Tic Douloufeux, Tooth- 
ache, Earache, ot with Lumbago, Pain in the Dack, 
or Rheumatism, or with Diarrhea, Cholera Morbus, 
or Dysentery, or with Burns, Scalds, or Bruises, or 
with Strains, Cramps, or Spasms, the application of 
RADWAY’'S READY RELIBF will cure you of the 
worst of these complaints in a few hours. 





DR. RADWAY’S 
REGULATING PILLS, | * 


ali diseases of the Stomach, Liver, Bowels, Kidneys, 
Bladder, Nervous Diseases, Headache, Constipation, 


perfectly tasteless, elegantly coated, for the cure of 
¢ 
¢ 


Costiveness, Indigestion, Dyspepsia, Biliousness, : 


Bilious Fever, Inflammation of the Boweis, Piles, 
and all derangements of the internal viscera. War- 
ranted to effect a positive cure. 


Price % cents per box. Sold by Druggists, 


Dr. Radway & Co., 32 Warren Stoo 





“THE INDEPENDENT. 


Mitchell, Vance & Co., 


Designers and Manufacturers of 


ARTIS 








FOR 


CHURCHES, DWELLINGS, ETC. 
FINE CLOCKS AND BRONZES. 


597 Broadwav, New York. 











Tue Remineron SEw: with Automatic Drop 
Feed, Design beautiful 
“rapidly into favor as pos- 
sessing the. best COMBI- - 


NATION of good quali- 


and construction the 
very best. 

Remineton MAcurine, 
in the ‘third year of its 
existence, has met with a 


ties—viz., light running, 
smooth, noiseless, rapid, 
durable, with perfect lock- 
stitch. 


more rapid increase of 
ratio of sales than any 


Itis aSbuttle Machine, machine on the market. 





CULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. ‘nia MOWING MACHINES, STEEL PLO 
yArons, ROAD SCRAPERS, PATENT EXCAVATORS, HAY TEDDERS, CoTTON Gane,” 
GENTS WANTED, Send for Circular. 


¢ Remar HOES, CULTI- 
N BRIDGES, ETC. 








THES CMINGTOR WORKS also mannfacure the new DOUBLE-BARRELED BREECH-LOADING S70 Snort Gus, 


Ri ess, and the CEL 
: sitive action, with Freed ah check, seats t Govan beauty, dents and ron a throughout. the neni 
ids of Pisto 


ane eae Se 


prot Nem ork Arm E 
'E-tomington &Sons,) > | & 
*| RemingtonS.M.Co, {ton ¥ 


=. 
ay 
Remington Ag’l Co., ..-| 


id. the 
RIvus, at 
PRINCIPAL OEFICES: 














GAS FIXTURES | 


> ata 6, 1876. 
Tears 
meus GAMA, 


cp 


Grand Peantpaeetern, | Established 1850. 


M. J. PAILLARD & 60, 


Manufacturers and Importers of all kinds of 


Musical Boxes 


of Standard Reputation. 


WEDDING, HOLIDAY,.and BIRTH- 
DAY PRESENTS. 
The newest features manufactured by us. 


Sublime Harmonies, 


Patented in the United States, England, and Ger- 


REVOLVER MUSICAL BOXES, 


Patented August 20th, 1870. 


A fine Musical Box will afford a delicate and sub- 
stantial exp of friendship and affecti 


Fresh Importations Received Weekly. 


Musical Boxes Made to Order. 
Send three-cent stamp for Price-List. 
t2” Musical Boxes Carefully Repaired, 


M. J. Paillard & Co., 
680 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
Factory in Switzerland. 





















FURNITURE. 


Having decided to give up the RETAIL DE. 


| PARTMENT cf our business, and to vacate our 


j present premises, we offer our ENTIRE RETAIL 

STOCK at ACTUAL COST of production, thereby 
offering SUPERIOR INDUCEMENTS to those 
about to furnish. 


Jas. T. Allen & Co., 
485 and 187 CANAL STREET, 


NEW YORK CITY. 


har ‘AMERIOAN “HOUSE OF 
TIQUES. 


- SYPHER & CO., 


593 BROADWAY, 








inesy!| are receiving weekly, very large and valuable addi- 
: t their s of 






















PITTSBURGH 
Adjustable 


POLDING- CHAIR. 


. 





chair. manufac- 
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. Doha MUSICAL AND AUTOMATON HALL 


MARQUETRIE AND BUHL FURNITURE. 
Je AND JAPANESE, BRONZES. 
PS" ge , AND ORIENTAL 

INAWARE. 
STA. N GHANDELIERS AND 
F: 
ARVED VED PRENGH OA AK FURNITURE, 
cele =o Fx RTMEN 
¥ TEARWOOD 1 CRMITURE 


Wan Dyke & Downs, 
CABINET FURNITURE MAKERS, 


478, 425, 477 FIRST AVENUE, 
NEW YORK, 
call attention to the large advertisement of their 
Cottage Cabinet and Ladies’ Improved Work Tables 


{n the Sept. 9th, 1éth, and 23d issues of THE INDE 


Amateur Workers in 
Ada kod WwooDs 


‘we have just issued our new and 
a eee AND PRICE-LIsT, 


@ new list_of Woods, with prices and ful 
] Forwarded on application with 3-cen! 
. stamp. 
GEO W. READ & CO., 
186 to 20 Lewis &t., foot of 5th and 6th sts., E. R., N.Y, 











BARNES’ FOOT-POWER 

; OLL SAWS ae LATHES. 
to: 7 ik 
°} these 


ers should = them. BOYS ct a 
make $ per day with them, postion 

















Read “FALSE AND TRUE.” Send one letter stamp, 


te Rapway & Co., NO. 32 Warren St., cor. Church, 
New York. Information worth thousands will b 
sent you. 






cree ed : 


$3 Goruhlll ‘podon 53 urray St, New York.” 


eres IAL ERINTING PREse| 
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blished 1847, 
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$15 § SHOT GUN. 


, bar or front action loc 


t barrels shooter or na 
te cain a = fis yg ‘before 
sent 
P. POW 
selena St. Cincinnati, 0, 



























$10<G25%00.5 SotirSeree an 
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